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‘**OncE upon a time,” as the children’s story-books say, 
kings and queens were very much like the gods and god- 
desses of Pagan times, in so far as they were supposed to 
be of different flesh and blood from ‘‘ other folk.” An 





THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE. 


atmosphere—not exactly of sanctity, but of exclusiveness 
—surrounded them, and gave them importance to the 
vulgar eye. Children were not so very far behind grown- 
up people in their belief that there was a king-and-queen 
language, in which these royal people talked—a language 
known only to themselves, and which children imjtated 
by inventing a gibberish all their own. Following the 
old pictures, in which we see the king lying in bed with 
his crown on, country people, not very long ago, im- 
agined that this disagreeable appendage of royalty was 
never laid aside, and could not believe that the ordinary- 
looking lady or gentleman, they had come so many miles 
to see, was a king or queen at all. 

But we have changed all that now. In these later 
years, most of the European royalties vie with each other 
in appearing as much like other people as possible, and 
in lifting the vail which hides their domestic life from 
common view. They write their own biographies, edit 
other people’s books ; in fact, they delight in doing just 
what ordinary people do, and, what is more, in letting 
ordinary people know it. They paint, they write novels, 
contribute to current magazines ; they sing and play at 
public concerts, neither better nor worse than the ordi- 
nary amateur, and they are fairly well criticised, in place 
of receiving only groveling adulation, as they would have 
done in the olden times. What Would the old French or 
Spanish Bourbons have thought of the whole party of 
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kings and queens and other royalties who were in London 
for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, spending a happy day at 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West, and tobogganing, and doing the 
Switchback Railway like ordinary fun-loving mortals ? 
Shade of Louis XIV., can such things be imagined 
without sacrilege ? 

True, we have not yet come to a competitive examina- 
tion of candidates for the throne of England, which the 
Prince of Wales is said to have predicted, but the heir to 
a throne nowadays, in most of the European countries, is 
expected to be very much more than a gilded puppet, or 
even the ‘‘ first gentleman” of his nation ; there is even 
earnest effort made in educating the future king or em- 
peror with special view to the duties he will one day have 
to fulfill; while royal princesses, whom marriage may 
any day turn into queens or empresses, have fully as 
much attention devoted to their fit education for pos- 
sible greatness. 

Full of luxury and comfort as the lives of royal people 
seem to the outward glance, we do not need to task our 
memory very far to recall the strange vicissitudes to 
which some among them are called. No living example 
of this is more striking than that of Eugénie, ex-Empress 
of the French. 

Brought up quietly enough in her home in Madrid 
with her sister, afterward the well-known Duchess of 
Alva, by the Countess of Montijo, a Scotchwoman by birth, 
whose salon was one of the chief resorts of Madrid within 
quite a few years, she was, owing to her remarkable 
beauty, chosen by Napoleon III. as his consort. For 
many years she was the reigning beauty of Europe, and 
the leader of fashion everywhere. Whether she was 
happy or not in her gilded marriage, she was a true 
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ELIZABETH AMELIA EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, 


and devoted wife when 
sorrow and reverse came. 
When she fled from the 
fickle mob in Paris, after 
the disaster of Sédan, and 
escaped to England on a 
private yacht, it happened 
that her old drawing- 
master was staying at 
Hastings, where she landed 
before it was even known 
she had left Paris. 

Following the simple dic- 
tate of a kindly heat, the 
old man, who had loved his 
two little pupils in the old 
days, when he had taught 
them in Madrid, called at 
the hotel, to inquire if he 
could be of any use to the 
fugitive Empress, the mo- 
ment that he knew her to 
be there. Early as it was 
in the morning, she re- 
ceived him with open arms, 
and, with tears, thanked 
him for her first welcome 
to England. 

During the long years 
that she has remained 
there, she has endeared her- 
self to the people by the 
quiet dignity of her life. 
Since the death of her hus- 
band, and the still more 
crushing blow of her son’s 
untimely fate, she has 
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lived in absolute retirement, surrounded only by the 
faithful friends and attendants who followed her from 
France. But she is the honored friend of Queen Victoria 
and of all the royal family, and the English people have 
adopted her heartily as one whom they, too, delight to 
respect and honor. 

The Empress of Germany, too, has had an eventful 
life, which has seen great changes. Augusta, daughter of 
Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was 
born in the quiet little duchy in 1811, so that at the pre- 
sent time she is seventy-six, the oldest of European 
queens. She was married when just eighteen, on June 
11th, 1829, to William Frederick Louis, the second son of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, who was then thirty- 
two years of age, having been born March 22d, 1797. So 
early as 1813, the young Prince, then only sixteen, bore 
arms, serving in the campaign of 1813 to 1815 against 
France. In 1840 he became Governor of Pomerania, on 
his brother’s succession to the throne. During the 
revolution, which shook all Europe, in 1848, the Prince 
was forced to fly from his country, and took refuge—like 
all other rulers in misfortune—in England. He had al- 
ways identified himself with the party of Absolutism, and 
was considered its principal sustainer, hence his unpopu- 
larity. His exile was a short one, however, and in June 
of the same year he returned to Berlin. In 1857 he be- 
came Regent of Prussia, on account of his brother’s ill 
health, and on the death of the King, in 1861, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

It is within the memory of us all, how King William I. 
of Prussia, by the help of his chosen Ministers and his 
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own strong will, has gradually built up and consolidated 
Germany, until at last, at the conclusion of the war with 
France, he was proclaimed Emperor of Germany at the 
Palace of Versailles in 1871. 

The Empress Augusta during all these has 
faithfully shared the troubles, the vicissitudes and the 
triumphs of her husband. The embodiment of Absolut- 
ism now, as he was in his boyish days, he has lived to 
see the complete realization 
fain end his days in peace. 


years 


of his dreams, and would 
His wife has been his wife 


before all things, his faithful helpmeet, rather than as 


Queen or Empress. She is known to her people, de- 
voting herself to the education of her children when they 


were young, and now the head of a large household of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. One hears of 
her doing kindly, thoughtful things, such as her sending 
a donation and adding her name as patroness of the Sea- 
men’s Hospital at Greenwich, because so many German 
sailors had received benefit from it. 

The Crown Prince, Frederick William, who was born 
in 1831, and is therefore now fifty-six years of age, mam 
ried, in 1858, Victoria, Princess Royal of England, who 
is nine years younger than himself. 

The only daughter, Marie Louise Elizabeth, married, 
September 20th, 1856, the Grand Duke of Baden. 

Second in point of age among the more important 
crowned heads of Europe comes Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land and Empress of India, but of her we have so 
recently spoken that it is not necessary to do more than 
point out her relationship to the other reigning families. 
Born in 1819, in Kensington Palace, the daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son of George ITL.,) and 
of Louise Victeria, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and widow 
of the Hereditary Prince of Leiningen, she had no appa- 
When only 
eighteen, by the death of all intermediate heirs, she was 
called to the high position which she has filled with 
such honor for fifty years, as to have earned the title of 
the ‘* Good Queen,” not only among her own people, but 
from all other nations. The husband of her choice was 
Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg. He, as well as the Prin- 
cess Victoria, as she then was, had been carefully edu- 
cated and trained with a view of the possibility of their 
future greatness ; for it had become apparent, for some 
eight or ten years, that the little daughter of the 
widowed Duchess of Kent would succeed to the Eng- 
lish throne. And _ it the dearest wish of the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, the grandmother of, both 
children, that they should be united when old enough 
for marriage. The happiness that folkowed this mar- 
riage of mutual affection all the world knows, and the 
manner in which both parents watched over the edu- 
cati n of their children, checking immediately any in- 
dication of arrogance which the adulation of attendants 
might Lave encouraged. Many are the stories told of 
the young Princes and Princesses being made to beg 
pardon of servants or other persons of low degree when 
they had treated them rudely. Kindness of heart and 
true gentleness have been so successfully inevlcated, that 
one and all of the royal family of England are beloved by 
those with whom their daily life throws them in contact. 

By the marriages of her children Queen Victoria is con- 
nected with Germany, where her eldest daughter will one 
day be Empress; with Denmark, whose daughter will 
be future Queen of England ; and with Russia, through 
the raarriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the daugh- 
ter of the Czar Alexander. The other marriages only 
draw more closely the relations with the Saxon and 
German princely families. 
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Considering the place which the Princess of Wales has 


| occupied during the years that the widowed Queen Vic- 


| convalescence. 
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toria has withdrawn herself wholly from her people 
since the death of Prince Albert, we may well count her 
among the Queens and Empresses of Europe, for she 
has, as far as all social duties are concerned, acted as 
Queen Regent of England, though without the formal 
title. 

When, in March, 1863, a little more than a year after 
his father’s death, the Prince of Wales was married to 
\lexandra, the eldest daughter of the present King of 
Denmark, then only Crown Prince, all England turned 
out to welcome the Sea-kings’ daughter, for she had 
already been a visitor at Windsor, and her beauty and 
her charming manners were well known. Moreover, 
every one knew of the simple, kindly life of the home in 
which she had been brought up. English people, who 
had been privileged to know her intimately, spoke of 
her unaffected gayety, her thorough enjoyment of life, 
her quiet fulfillment of home duties, her making her own 
dresses and bonnets to help the somewhat straitened in- 
come of her parents. Suflice it to say that her popular- 
ity has, if possible, constantly increased from the day 
of her first landing in England. The people took her to 
their hearts, moved by her gracious presence and her 
winning ways, and no shadow of a change has ever 
passed over their admiration and affection for her. She 
is said to be the kindest mistress, the most devoted 
mother and the best hostess in England. No house is so 
delightful to stay in as Sandringham, and those who 
know her well say that, quite independent of her position, 
she is the pleasantest acquaintance they know. Her 
daughters have been educated, as she was herself, in all 
useful arts—taught to sew exquisitely and make their 
own dresses. Her sons have had all that could be done 
to make them manly, generous and straightforward 
English gentlemen, in fact. 

Shé has known, moreover, with all the gentle suavity 
of her manner, to draw the line just where it should Le 
drawn, and to indicate her will quite plainly when she 
thought it necessary to put a stop to things she did not 
approve of. She it was who put down, with great firm- 
ness, what were known as “ professional beauties,” and 
her influence on the fashions and habits of society has 
always been a beneficial one—the outcome of refined taste 
and a common-sense independence of view. As a sick- 
nurse she is unrivaled. Not only did she devote herself 
as a true wife to her husband when his life was hanging 
in the balance, but when her favorite lady-in-waiting was 
attacked with typhoid fever it was the Princess herself 
who nursed her, and never left her during her tedious 
These are the qualities which endear a 
woman to others, and the future Queen of England is 
not likely to lose any of the affection which the present 
one so justly receives from her people. 

The Empress of Austria is perhaps one whose per- 
sonality is best known of the crowned heads of Europe, 
though one does not so often hear of her at royal gather- 
ings of other nations. She has a great individuality of 
her own, and is always an interesting figure. Elizabeth 
Amélie Eugénie, the daughter of Maximilian Joseph, 
Duke of Bavaria, was born in 1837, and married when 
she was seventeen—April 24th, 1854—to Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria, who was seven years older than her- 
self, and who had succeeded to the throne of his uncle, 
Ferdinand I.,on December 2d, 1848, his father, Francis 
Charles, the legitimate heir, having ceded all rights to 
his eldest son. Stirring times followed the accession of 
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Hungary, under the leadership of Kossuth, refused to 
recognize him, and formed itself into a republic, April 
24th, 1849. The following month Francis Joseph him- 
self took the field, reinforced with 100,000 men by the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Suecess followed him, and 
the taking of Reab put Hungary into his power, and on 
August 28th Venice fell into his hands. 

Tt was not till 1867 that the Emperor and his beauti- 
ful wife were crowned, with imposing ceremonies, King 
and Queen of Hungary, with the ancient Hungarian 
crown, which had been seized and concealed ,by Kos- 
suth, and had only been discovered in 1858. 

The history of the search for and the finding of this 
celebrated crown reads like some well-told fiction, and 
the description of the bauble itself savors of the wonders 
of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” It is of two parts, one more 
ancient than the other. 

The lower is a portion of the identical crown with 
which St. Stephen was presented by Pope Sylvester IT. as 
a reward for his having converted the Magyars to Christ- 
ianity. The upper part is a relic of a Greek crown sent 
as a present to Duke Gerza of Hungary, afterward King 
Gerza I., by the Byzantine Emperor, Michael Dukas. 
The crown contains 53 sapphires, 50 rubies, 2 emeralds 
and 138 pearls of great value. It had been buried in an 
iron chest by Kossuth. 

The style of the Austrian Emperor now is ‘‘ Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia.” The eldest 
son, Rudolph, Prince Royal, who was born in 1858, was 
married at Vienna on May 18th, 1881, to the Archduch- 
ess Stephanie, Duchess of Saxony and Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, a daughter of Leopold IT., King of 
the Belgians, and his Queen, Marie Henriette, Arch- 
duchess of Austria. 

The eldest daughter, Giselle Louise Marie, born two 
years before the Crown Prince, married Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria in 1873, and. the Archduchess Marie Valerie, 
who is just nineteen, is still unmarried. 

The Empress of Austria has always been a notable 
figure among European royalties. Remarkable in her 
early days for her great beauty and her fine figure, she 
was taken as a model of female perfection. How many 
foolish women tried to squeeze their waists into the 
sixteen inches, which was the measurement of the cein- 
ture exhibited as having been worn by her, it would be 
difficult to say. It must be supposed, however, that the 
Empress Elizabeth’s waist was naturally an unusually 
small one, and was not unduly compressed, for she has 
always been a remarkably healthy woman, leading a life 
which is very unusual in persons of her rank. Always 
an early riser, passionately fond of open-air exercise, and 
indifferent to weather, she thinks nothing of a ten-mile 
walk, and as a horsewoman she has perhaps no equal. 

Year after year found her coming over to England 
or Ireland, incognita, for the hunting season. Taking 
some quiet country house, and with only a few personal 
attendants, she devoted herself energetically to her favor- 
ite pastime, exciting the greatest admiration by the way 
she sat her horse and took her fences. 

When staying in Rome some years ago with her sister, 
the ex-Queen of Naples, a special meet of the hounds 
was arranged in consequence of a wish expressed by the 
Empress. It was held on the Appian Way, and a rustic 
pavilion of boughs had been erected close to the tomb 
of Cwcelia Martello, with a garden laid out for the occa- 
sion. Pouring and continuous rain kept the greater part 
of the guests away ; but the Empress, nothing daunted, 
arrived in good time, and after partaking of breakfast, 
started off, in spite of the weather, to the hunt. 





A story was told of the Empress of Austria in one of 
the English illustrated papers in 1854, that she used a 
special whip of her own invention, in the handle of 
which was stored a small charge of electricity, so that 
she could at any moment impart a slight shock to her 
horse if it were needed. This, however, scarcely savors 
of a specially good horsewoman, which the Empress 
Elizabeth certainly is. 

The silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria was celebrated with great festivities on April 
24th, 1879. 

The present Empress of Russia is the youngest of the 
Empresses of Europe. 

Out of the six Czars who have reigned in Russia during 
the last 150 years, four have been murdered, and the other 
two have died under very suspicious circumstances, 
while the present Emperor has led such a life of terrified 
seclusion since he ascended the throne that one would 
think that death, whenever it comes to him, will be a re- 
lief from torture. It can scarcely be more terrible than 
the daily expectation of it in some dreadful form. He, 
like the other Czars who preceded him, had a reputation 
for liberality and generosity as a young man, but once on 
the throne, he, like they, succumbed to the phalanx 
which surrounds and manages him; and he began his 
reign by the arrest of his cousin, the dismissal of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and the appointment of 
General Ignatief as Minister of Interior, while he shut 
himself up with his family in virtual imprisonment at 
Gatschina, where, surrounded by guards and suspicious 
of every one, he drags on a miserable existence of per- 
petual terror, broken by fits of uncontrollable passion, 
which give rise to hints as to his suriity. He is said to 
keep 40,000 of his subjects in prison. 

In 1866, when twenty-one years of age, he married 
Dagmar Marie Sophie Frederika, second daughter of the 
King of Denmark, who was then nineteen. Much sym- 
pathy was felt for this young bride, for it has become no 
rare thing in these later days for royal marriages to be 
based on affection between the contracting parties. She 
was, moreover, the sister of the Princess of Wales, the 
darling of the English people, and her appearance was 
familiar to them as the favorite companion of her sister 
in the early days of her marriage. 

The marriage of the Princess Dagmar of Denmark 
seemed to be a return to the worst days of purely politi- 
cal unions. She had been contracted to the Cesarewitch 
Nicholas Alexandrowitch, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Alexander, who was four years older than herself, and 
report said that there was a personal attachment between 
them. He, however, died at Nice in April, 1865, and she 
was promptly transferred to his brother Atexander, who 
then became Cesarewitch, and was married to him at St. 
Petersburg in the midst of splendor and pomp, on Sep- 
tember 9th, 1886, having given up her religion, and even 
her own baptismal name, for the sake of the imperial 
crown to which she was to succeed, a few years later, in 
1881, on the brutal murder of her husband’s father. 

At the time of the late Czar’s death, it was said of her 
that she was almost as popular in Russia as her sister is 
in England, but since that terrible day she has shared the 
awful terrors of a life always threatened with the same 
frightful ending as that of her father-in-law, of which she 
was a witness, and it is no wonder that, while the Princess 
of Wales looks scarcely a year or two older than when 
she came a welcome bride to England, the Czarina’s hair 
is whitened with premature age, and the constant terror 
of losing her children in some dreadful catastrophe. She 
and her husband were of the dinner party with the 
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Duchess of Edinburgh and Prince Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria on that memorable day 
when the delay of waiting a few minutes 
for the arrival of Prince Louis of Batten- 
burgh alone saved the Czar and all his 
guests from destruction in the Winter 
Palace. The dinner hac been delayed half 
an hour, and the imperial party were on 
their way to the dining-room when it was 
blown up. Scenes like these, and that 
which followed on the actual assassina- 
tion of the Czar, are not to be forgotten, 
and their effect on the mind can never be 
obliterated. The Empress of Russia has 
two sons, Nicholas Alexander, born May 
18th, 1868, and Wladimir, born later. 

The Queen of Denmark, Louise Wilhelm- 
ina, daughter of William, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, was born on September 7th, 
1817, and is, therefore, one of the oldest 
of the Queens of Europe. She married in 
May, 1842, Christian, son of the Duke 
Frederick Wilhelm of Schleswig- Holstein, 
who was one year younger than herself. 
It was not until November 15th, 1863, that 
he ascended the throne of Denmark, on 
the death of Charles Christian Frederick 
VIL. The result of the Dano - German 
war in 1862 had been to strip this little 
kingdom of the Duchess of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenberg. 

But though her husband’s is the small- 
est of the Scandinavian states with a 
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constitution, the Queen of Denmark has given a 
King to Greece, an Empress to Russia, a future 
Queen to England, and her youngest daughter 
married Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, son of the 
King of Hanover, and, but for the events which 
led to the abdication of that monarch, the Prin- 
cess Thyra of Denmark would also have been a 
Queen. 

The Crown Prince Frederick was born June 
3d, 1843, and married, July 28th, 1869, Louise, 
Princess Royal of Norway and Sweden. The 
Queen of Denmark is familiar to the English 
people from her constant visits to her daughter, 
the Princess of Wales, with whom she delights 
to go about quietly—driving generally in a little 
phaeton, with a couple of ponies, and only one 
servant behind. She is extremely simple and 
pleasing in her manner, her deafness making her 
appear more reserved than she is in reality. 
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No figure in Europe has attracted more interest and 
sympathy within the last few years than that of the 
young Queen of Spain, the widow of Alfonso XII., whose 
early and unexpected death seemed at the time to be 
such a terrible blow to his country. Marie Christine 
Désirée Henriette Félicité, the daughter of the Archduke 
Charles Ferdinand and the Archduchess Elizabeth of 
Austria, was born July 21st, 1858, so that at the present 
time she is only twenty-nine years of age. Report has it 
that the Grand Duchess became acquainted with Prince 
Alfonso when he was studying at Vienna, and there 
formed an attachment for him, which she has worthily 
justified. Spain then was trying to believe itself a 
Republic, and the son of the exiled Isabel Segundo did 
not expect to be so speedily called back to reign over his 
country. 

All the world knows of his romantic marriage with his 
boyish love and cousin Mercedes, daughter of the Duc 
de Montpensier, of her tragic death, and of the sorrow of 
the boy-King, who saw her laid in the cold vaults of the 
Eseurial within four months of the day when he had 
brought her, a bride, to his palace in Madrid. But 
Alfonso thought of the good of his country before all 
else, and the need of having the succession left in no 


doubt. In November, 1879, in accordance with the 





** Pearl of Savoy,” is the Princess Margherita of Savoy, 
daughter of the Duke of Genoa. She was born No- 
vember 20th, 1852, and was married, April 22d, 1868, to 
Vrince Humbert, eldest son of the soldier-King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel. He succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, January 9th, 1878. Both are popular 
in Italy, where the idea of a freed country is identified 
with the reigning family, but the Queen is to the Italians 
what the Princess of Wales is to the English—their dar- 
ling ! whom they are never weary of going to see. The 
Corso is as crowded every afternoon at the time when she 
is known to go out driving as if she were not to be seen 
every day; and when she is in Venice, Naples, or any 
other part of the now united country, she is received with 
the hearty acclamations of a people who love beauty in 
any form, but who know that their Pearl is as good as 
she is fair. 

She is a woman, moreover, of high cultivation, is said 
to be an excellent Hebrew scholar, and has collected a 
large Hebrew library of her own with all the latest works 
on Jewish history. She and the King are ever ready 
with their sympathy in any kind of trouble or misfortune. 
Their action in going themselves, as usual, to their 
palace in Venice, in spite of the cholera scare, did much 
to reassure the people, and prevent the loss that would 


wishes of his people, he married Marie Christine of | have been entailed on them had they been deserted by 


Austria, and it says much for her that when the first 
child was born, Princess of Asturias, on September 12th, 
1880, sha was christened Mereedes—or in full form, 
Maria de las Mercedes—after the dead Queen. 

Her life with the husband to whom she was so de- 
votedly attached was a happy one. When, on one occa- 
sion, he was shot at when driving, the Queen instantly, on 
hearing the shot, flung herself before him to protect him, 
and the same noble courage has marked every step of her 
sal career. From her, as from every one else, the young 
King kept the knowledge, which he himself possessed, 
that his days were numbered. It was remembered, after 
his sudden death, that he had been heard more than 
once to murmur : ‘‘ Me desgracia !” (What a misfortune 
for my country.) And no one knew at the time what it 
was he feared. When on that early morning he passed 
away, holding his wife’s hand to the last, the Queen 
nobly took up the duties he would have wished her to 
fulfill, forgetful of her own agony of sorrow. She ap- 
peared before the Ministers, and later, before the Cortés, 
and took the oath to observe the Constitution as Regent 
of the Kingdom, dressed in her widow’s weeds, and hold- 
ing her two little girls by the hand. 

Months later was born a third child—a boy — christened 
Alfonso, after his father. It is not often that one is born 
a king, and the baby did not appear to like the expe- 
rience of all the state that surrounded his entry into life, 
for he cried lustily when being presented to the Ministers 
and grandees, on the day of his birth, as their actual 
King, his mother being but Regent. 

The Spaniards are easily touched by nobleness of 
character, as by all that is pathetic, and they are devoted 
to the Queen, who has shown as much courage and self- 
sacrifice for her husband’s country as if it had been her 
own. There are few houses where one will not see a pho- 
tograph of ‘Su Magestad,” as the people delight to call 
the small baby who, held in his mother’s arms, wrinkles 
up his little face in protest against all this publicity ; 
and there is small fear.of the misfortunes which Alfonso 
XII. dreaded for his people while every chivalric feeling 
of a noble race is aroused on behalf of his widow and 
posthumous chill. 

The Queen of Italy, whom her people love. to call the 





their usual Summer visitors. 

Victor Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, was born No- 
vember 11th, 1869. 

The Queen of Portugal, who is sister of King Humbert 
of Italy, is the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy. She was born October 16th, 1847, and christened 
by the name of Maria Pia, when her father was King of 
Sardinia. She was married October 6th, 1862, one year 
after Dom Luis I. had succeeded to the throne of Portu- 
gal, on the death of his brother Pedro V. His father was 
Ferdinand August, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who had mar- 
ried, April 9th, 1836, the young Queen Maria de ‘a 
Gloria, who was such a notable figure in her childhood, 
having succeeded to the throne on the death of her father 


| when only eight years old. 


The reigning family of Portugal thus represents the 
Houses of Braganza and of Saxe-Coburg. Charles Fer- 
dinand Louis, Duke of Braganza and Crown Prince, was 
September 28th, 1863. There is another son, 
Alphonse Henri Napoléon, Duke of Oporto, born July 
3lst, 1865. 

Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, is the head 
of the House of Bernadotte. He succeeded his father, 
Oscar I., on July 8th, 1859, having married while still 
only Crown Prince, on June 19th, 1857, the Princess 
Sophie, daughter of the late Duke William of Nassau, 
and first cousin to the King of the Netherlands. The 
eldest son, Oscar Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Worme- 
land and Crown Prince, was born June 16th, 1858, and 
married, September 20th, 1881, Victoria, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and granddaughter of the Em- 
peror of Germany. The daughter, Louise Josephine 
Engénie, born October 31st, 1851, was married on July 
20th, 1869, to the Crown Prince of Denmark. 

The King and Queen were crowned at Stockholm for 
Sweden on May 3d, 1860, and at Drontheim for Norway 
on August 5th, 1860. Both are extremely popular with 
their people. A liberal and eniightened policy has al- 
ways distinguished the reign of Charles XV., while the 
simplicity of manner which distinguishes the Court forms 
a great contrast with other European countries. It is 
more the centre of a quiet and somewhat primitive so- 
ciety than anything we are accustomed to consider as a 
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Court. The King has literary tastes, like so many other | July 13th, 1846, to Prince Charles of Wurtemberg, who 


crowned heads ; has translated Tasso and ‘ Faust,” and 
“The Cid.” In recognition of his achievements in 
this line, he was made a member of the Academy of 
Science at Berlin in 1878. 

The present Queen of the Netherlands, or Holland, is 
Emma Adelaide, daughter of Prince George Victor, 


Duke of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and sister of the Duchess of | 


Connaught. She was born August 2d, 1858, and is forty- 
one years younger than her husband, who was born in 
1817, and who married so long ago as 1839 the Princess 
Sophia Frederica of Wurtemburg, who died in 1877. 


| 
| 
| 


Queen Emma was married January 7th, 1879, and has | 


one daughter, Princess Royal, Wilhelmina, Princess of 
Orange, born August 31st, 1880. 

Perhaps in consequence of the advanced age of the 
King, but little is seen of the royal family of Holland in 
public, and they lead a singularly quiet and retired life, 
deputing some of the princes and princesses to take their 
places on public occasions wherever it is possible to 


do so, 


The Queen of Roumania, who is so widely known as a | 


| one with another. 


| 
novelist, under the mum de plume of ‘* Caymen Sylva,”’ is 


one of the House of Nassau. She was the Princess Eliza- 
beth de Wied, only daughter of Prince William de Wied 
and of the Princess Marie Wilhelmina of Nassau. She 
married, October 16th, 1869, at Coblentz, the second son 


elected to the throne of Roumania, and made his entry 


| 


succeeded to the throne on June 25th, 1864. Their son, 
Prince William, born in 1848, married in February, 
1877, the Princess Marie of Waldeck-Pyrmont, whose sad 
death occurred in the midst of the festivities on the mar- 
riage of her sister, the Princess Helena, to the Duke of 
Connaught, third son of the Queen of England. 

There is yet one more Queen in Europe, the wife of 
King Milan of Servia, who was proclaimed Hereditary 
Prince in June, 1868, and King on March 6th, 1882. 
He had married, in 1875, Natalie de Keezko, the daugh- 
ter of a colonel in the Russian army. 

One cannot go through the royal families of Europe 
without being struck with their intimate relationship 
Even the Emperor of Brazil is,allied 
in the closest manner to the royal houses of Portugal 
and Austria, while the Empress is the daughter of 
Francis I., King of Sicily, and her daughter is married 
to Louis Philippe, Comte d’Eu, son of the Duc d’Aumale. 

It would be a brave man who would attempt to work 
out all the relationships in which Austrian and German 
Princes and Princesses take such a prominent part ; but 
it is almost impossible for a death to take place in any 
European Court without plunging all the others into 


| mourning, not complimentary alone, but the conse- 


into Bucharest as King Charles I., on May 22d, 1866. | 
She is a most charming and extremely cultivated woman, | 


and takes the most sincere interest in the welfare of the 
people over whom her husband rules. She has organized, 


and carried out herself, a scheme for the encouragement | 


of the special embroideries of the country and the pro- 
viding of work for the poor peasantry. 

The Queen of Belgium is an Austrian Princess, Marie 
Henriette, daughter of the Archduke Joseph Antoine, 
Paladin of Hungary ; born August 23d, 1846 ; married, 
August 22d, 1853, Louis Philippe Marie Victor — the 
son of Leopold I. and grandson of Louis Philippe 
of France—who succeeded to the throne in Decem- 
ber, 1865, under the title of Leopold II. He is the Cadet 
of the House of Saxe- Coburg Gotha, The only son 
of this marriage died in 1869, and the daughter, Louise, 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, married on Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1875, her cousin, Prince Philip of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. 

The Queen of Greece, or of the Hellenes, as the title 


goes, is Olga, the eldest daughter of the Grand Duke | 


Constantine of Russia and cousin of the present Emperor, 
Alexander III. She has one son, the Duke of Sparta, 
Prince Royal, born August 2d, 1868. Her husband, 
King George I., is the second son of the King of Den- 
mark, and was born in 1845. He was elected King of 
the Hellenes in March, 1863, and four years later, on 
October 27th, 1867, he married the Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia, On ascending the throne of Greece, King 
George gave up all rights to the Danish throne. 

The Queen of Saxony, Carola, daughter of the late 
Prince Gustave de Wasa, was born on August 5th, 1833, 
and married June 18th, 1853, to Prince Albert of Sax- 
ony, who was born in 1828, but only succeeded to the 
throne in 1873. There are no children, the heir - pre- 
sumptive being his brother, Prince George, who married 
the Infanta Marie of Portugal in 1859, 

The Queen of Wurtemberg is another Russian Grand 
Duchess. Olga Nicolaivna, daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas, was born September 11th, 1822, and married 











quence of a more or less close relationship. 


of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who had been ' 


THE OCEAN VOICE. 
Sy Francis H, HeMery. 


WaHirte sweeps of glancing pinions trail 
Athwart the blackness of the gale, 
Till far inland the sea-birds blown, 
No longer hear the monotone 
Which the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, ever: ¢. 


Breath, freshness, sense of wider air, 
Invite the wearied wanderer here; 
Grand breadths of flying shadow chase 
The sunlight o’er the pasture’s face ; 
And the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, evermore. 


Slant sails that stagger ’neath the blast 
Bow down to us and hurry past— 
Away! to far-off purple seas, 
Away! to learn their mysteries, 
And the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, evermore, 


The secrets great of life and death 

Are in the tide’s soft, sobbing breath; 

The love and tears of ages gone 

Are in each melancholy tone . 
Which the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, war me, near me, evermore, 


THE LETTER «“N.” 
\ DIVERSION FOR THE CURIOUS. 
By AusBURN TOWNER, 

Whoever may have seen the imperial monogram of the 
Napoleon family, surrounded by its wreath of immor- 
telles, and emblazoned in all the glory of purple and 
gold on banner, sarcophagus or plate, must have been 
struck with its imposing character, quite apart from the 
associations it has with the most brilliant period of 
French history. There is something in the firmly set, 


yet graceful, construction and shape of the letter that is 
very attractive to the observing eye, and one is naturally 
led to inquire more concerning it. 





or 





30PHIA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN.— SEE PAGE 515. 

Why that characteristic shape, or why the place and 
power given it in the general alphabetical distribution, is | 
something that probably no 
one, not even Cadmus himself 
could show; for although he 
may have brought letters into 
Greece, they were assuredly 
originated, their forms fixed, 
and their positions assigned 
them, long before his time. 

It is a very curious thing, 
this alphabetical procession, 
with the letters always in the 
same order, as the adjutant 
arranges the soldiers for the 
dress parade. Going back as 
far as we are able, and the 
races that have had alphabets 
have had them told off in the 
list in almost the same order 
as they stand to-day in our 
own alphabet. What changes 


or differences there are are 
very slight and immaterial. 
There must have been some 


method in the original arrange- 
ment, or reason for the position 
that each one occupies, until it 
was finally fixed for ever. 

In other matters, as, for ex- 
ample, the months, we know 
that Julius and Augustus Cesar 
rearranged and renamed them, 
and added to and took off from 
the number of their days. It is 
not too much to fancy that in 
times away beyond the historic 
some equally as potent mon 
archs as either of the Cwsars, 
in a similar manner, rearranged 
or arranged the alphabet. Per 
haps the initial letters of their 
names stood too far down in 
the list to suit their imperial 
notions, and they gave them 
places nearer the head. Or, 
for some reason or other, a 





THE LETTER “N.” 


new letter was added. We know that a new letter was 
vided to our alphabet, the ‘‘J,” this being accomplished 
by the Dutch literary people of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Although they may well be styled 
leaders and princes of thought in their times, it was 
very many years before the ‘interloper” was firmly 
adopted into the ancient list that seems to have been laid 
in the deepest rock-foundations of the past ages. 

It seems likely, more than likely, too, that each letter 
originally had some occult or cabalistic meaning, stand- 
ing for something else than a mere sound, and perhaps 
gaining its position in the list according to the import- 
ance of that meaning. The knowledge of this, being pos- 
sessed only by the priests and wise men of the old times, 
cdding greatiy to their power, and to the awe they in- 
spired among ignorant and superstitious people. 

“The ancien’) Egyptian priests chanted the seven 
vowels as a hymn, addressed to Serapis,”* Dionysius 





* My little eleven-year-old son, seeing this “in its manuscript 
dress” on my desk, and being attracted by the title because his 
own given name begins with an ‘‘N,” read to this point and 
stopped, with the exclamation: ‘‘ What a precious lot of howling 


| idiots those old fellows must have been, prancing around their 


idols and singing, ‘ A, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y/’” 


EMMA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS.—S8EE PAGE 516. 
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ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


-SEE PAGE 516, 


of Halicarnassus says. Surely there must have been 
some other meaning to the a, e, i, etc., than we have. 
That would have been the merest gibberish if it were 
not so, and no one ever accused the Egyptian priests of 
being foolish, or of engaging in meaningless ceremonials. 

We do not know, and it is impossible for us to under- 
stand or appreciate, no matter how many times we may 
have heard of such incidents, the feeling that overpowers 
& savage or one unacquainted with the secret, who, 
having carried from one ‘‘ wise man” to another far dis- 
tant what seemed to him to be only a leaf or a piece of 
bark with some scratches on it, hears a message read 
from it that he thinks only he and the one who sent him 
is acquainted with. To him each letter acquires a power 
and a meaning that his ignorance makes mysterious, awe- 
inspiring, supernatural. And the ‘‘ wise men” of those 
days didn’t try to undeceive or enlighten the ‘‘ common 
herd.” 

It is quite safe to assume, it seems, that the regular 
order of the alphabet was not a mere matter of chance, 
as one would shake up a number of blocks in a bag and 
pluck them out, one by one, blindfolded, but that it was 
arranged with a meaning and for some reasons that are 
now lost, leaving us nothing but the undisturbed, stately, 
regular array and their mere sounds. 

The human mind readily accepts the notion of a sign 
for a thing or an idea, and with difficulty banishes the 
connection. The algebraic signs +- and — or = and 
are often used by men in matters far different from any 
mathematical calculation or purpose, although always 
carrying the same and their accurate meaning ; and I 
have known middle-aged persons who persistently asso- 
ciated ‘‘ A” and ape, ‘‘B” and ball, **C” and cat, and so 
on down to the end of the alphabet, with ‘‘Z” for zany, 
as they learned it when they were children. So in ab- 
breviations letters have acquired a meaning very far out- 
side of and beyond their mere sound, as ‘ F.R.S.,” 
“M.D.” and “8.T.D.,” or, going further back, that 
immortal combination, ‘S.P.Q.R.”’ 

Why, in the origin of things, may it not have been the 
reverse of this, the sign having been invented for the 
thing or growing ov‘ ‘rom it and not ready-made ones 





taken for it? I do not mean the generally accepted 
notion of the origin of the alphabet, that it began with 
pictures of objects, and in process of time lines were 
eliminated from the drawing until the present signs or 
those similar to them alone remained. 1 cannot see how 
such a process could be possible and leave the results 
we have. Instead of our twenty-four or twenty -six 
letters, there would have been as many as are possessed 
by the Chinese. 

I mean that, before writing became general, a certain 
sign, like or resembling any one of our letters, was in- 
vented and stood alone for one idea or thing, and so 
continued to do, until this meaning was lost and only the 
sound survived. . 

Whether or not we have inherited like a dim recol- 
lection, from our remote ancestors, as we have inherited 
from them prejudices and fears, complexion, tempera- 
ment and stature, this feeling of some occult significa- 
tion belonging to the letters of the alphabet, there are 
none of them around which clusters more interest in this 
regard than around this letter ‘‘N,” which, whatever 
may have been its original and ancient meaning, seems 
to address us as the symbol or sign of power, promi- 
nence, increase and success. 

In its three standards, two upright and one inclined, 
it stands for the most perfect and most powerful mathe- 
matical figure, the isosceles triangle, and the old, old 
notion of the Trinity, the combination of everything that 
is highest in the aspiration of man. 

Many find in it the three nails of the cross—a 
Rosicrucian notion—and the triple ‘‘Ich dien” ostrich 
plumes of the Prince of Wales, which by no means origin- 
ated with the English people, but came to them down 
through Hungary, from no one can tell where. 

In it are also to be found, with very little alteration, 
the three ‘‘ fleur-de-lis,” the emblems of the anciei.. royal 
family of France, showing how truly that country be- 
longed to the Napoleon dynasty, for his monogram is 
made up in the same manner. 

In the Hebraic alphabet, the letter or character ‘‘ shin,” 
although not possessing the exact power, is similar to it 








OLGA, QUEEN OF GREECE,— SEE PAGE 516. 
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in shape, and bears much the same signification givea it. 


It is the lion of their alphabet, the ‘‘ stronghold of the | 


Lord,” and the peculiar sign and emblem of Judah and 
his tribe, who were chief among the twelve. 

In mathematical formulas or expressions the xth power 
indicates the highest to which any given quantity can be 
raised. 


In languages, notably those of the German stock, the 


letter ‘“‘n ” being added to words, makes them plural, of 


ccurse thus increasing their power indefinitely. The | 


German language itself has retained this, but our lan- 
guage, originally constructed in a similar manner, has 
largely changed this termination, retaining it, however, 
in certain instances, now called ‘‘ irregular,” like oven, 
and you will hear nowand then children and uncultured 
persons say dousen and hosen for houses and hose. 
Taken with the other significations of this letter, why, 
among all the twenty-six letters of our alphabet to choose 
from, should this one be pitched upon for such pur- 
poses ? It might be a coincidence were it not that there 
are so many of the same character. They multiply on 
one’s hands if he exercises his thoughts or research at all. 
No one, not within the innermost circle, knows how 
much of this kind of investigation, inquiry and study 
is going on in this country. Every few months there 
springs up in some quarter a new secret society hav- 


ing for its object mutual aid, either to provide for the | 


family of a deceased brother, or to care for one who may 
be sick or disabled. They call themselves by rather far- 
fetched and high-sounding titles, like ‘‘ The Reyal Ar- 
canum,” or ‘‘ Knights and Ladies of Honor,” or ‘‘ The 
Iron Hall.” Their methods of business are not in har- 
mony with these rather romantic designations, but are 
founded upon the hardest-headed kind of a cash basis, 
One of these, within the past ten years, has collected 
and paid out to widows and families of deceased 
members nearly seven millions of dollars in cash, with- 
out one cent sticking anywhere by the way! Neither is 
much attention paid to them by the public Press, but 
their membership runs up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and they are a power in the land ; quiet, unobtru- 
sive and silent perhaps, but still a power. 

In their outside management, there is nothing to be 
seen but a developed idea of this century, one of the off- 
shoots of co-operation, reaching, in a kindly manner, 
down to those of moderate means, and leveling up the 
responsibilities of life ; but in their inner workings there 


are things much more than hints of ideas developed in | 


the centuries long since past, and there is as much dig- 
ging and delving by the leading spirits into the esoteric 


and occult meaning of words, letters, symbols, signs and | 


colors, as there was in the days of the Middle Ages, 
when the “‘ Knights of the Holy Cross” were seeking for 
the ‘‘ Philosopher's Stone,” or the chemical formula that 
would produce the ‘‘ Waters of Perpetual Youth.” 


You would be far out of the way if you saw a council | 


or lodge of any of these Orders in public, or visited one 
of them, and supposed that the initials or words or fig- 
ures on wall, ceiling or banner were mere scratches at 
random, or pretty ornaments and meaningless, They 
are anything but that ; every symbol or sign or mono- 
gram having a meaning that, whether or not the original 
one, has been traced away back to ancient times, and ap- 
pealing as strongly to the sincere initiate as the square 
and compass to a Master Mason, the crescent to a Sara- 
cen, or the cross to a Crusader. 

The general tendency of the age seems to be set 
strongly in this direction of the mystical, magical and 
cabalistic, and not, as some writers have attempted to 


| show, toward the realistic and the material and practical 
side of nature. To say nothing of the theosophical in- 
quiries—which are, at best, conducted by a separate and 
distinct clique, who have no very extensive or direct fol- 
lowing, yet whose (what ‘‘ we wise ones ” delight to call) 
| whims and vagaiies, when discussed in the newspapers or 
magazines, always attract instant and wide attention—not 
to name these for any elaboration, a work of fiction. 
based on something mystical or occult, is always sure, in 
these days, of instantly having the public mind directed 
to it, and of being the widest read and the most exten- 
sively circulated of any book of the day, having, as its 
only near-approaching rival in these respects, those ap- 
parently intricately constructed detective tales. 

Take, for example, some of the most popular stories of 
Edgar A. Poe. They have a prevailing element of the 
mysterious, if not mystical, and probably the most talked 
of and most generally read of recent books have been 
‘* Mr. Isaacs,” and the two or three productions of Hag- 
gard—immature, crude and ungrammatically written as 
they are-—‘‘She” and ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.” There 
are certainly no recent books that have outsold them, or 
have a stronger hold on the public mind. The bottom, 
substratum and motif of each one is in the nature of the 
mystical and the occult. 

In that remarkable book, ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” * remarkable in 
itself and extraordinary in its sale, there is a similar ele- 
ment that increases its fascination from the beginning 
| and fixes and holds the attention to the end. 

To return to our letter ‘‘N.” Sometimes, as in its 
case, @ sign or a symbol obtrusively and publicly mani- 
fests its meaning in a manner that cannot be misunder- 
stood. Somehow or other we have an involuntary eon- 
sciousness of the truth of what we see, and are more er 
less startled by its clear and unmistakable display. We 
are halted for an instant in the whirl of our occupations, 
and then we call it all by the most harmless and mean- 
ingless of terms, a ‘‘ coincidence,” and on we go agai. 
| We perhaps forget that it is the frequency and constancy 
of ‘*‘ coincidences” that provide us with all of our rules. 

Recollecting what we have seen to be, what seems to 
be the inner and occult or mystical meaning of the sign 
or symbol that we call the letter ‘‘ N,” about whose form- 
ation or construction we know as little, and as much, 
too, as we know of the personality of the Mound-builders 
of Ohio, let us examine one of these ‘‘ coincidences ”’ 
that it has created in the political history of our conn- 
try. It is peculiar and curious, even to the most angular 
intellect in the world. 

In the Presidential canvass of 1880, between Haneock 
and Garfield, being engaged upon the columns of a very 
pronounced Democratic newspaper, I was reading up 
pretty thoroughly in the political history of our coun- 
try, when I accidentally came upon the ‘‘ coincidence ” 
| I speak of, or the relation, if one ‘chooses to give it that 
name, that seemed to be established between the letter 
| ‘*N” and the Presidential elections. It was so clear and 
plain that it was startling, and made a vivid impression 
on my mind. The astronomer who had been told by an- 
other astronomer to look at a mathematically ascertained 
| spot in the heavens at a certain time and he would dis- 
cover a new planet, on finding the prediction verified 





* A little snip of a girl, the daughter of a friend of mine, whe 
| was just entering into the mysteries of English grammar, was, ope 
| day, in my presence, listening to a discussion of this book, kh 

was evident, after a time, that she wanted to say something, and 
her mother asked at length: “ What is it, Grace?” ‘“ Why, 
mamma,” replied the little maid, “isn’t that a queer name, Ben- 
Hur? I should think it ought to be Ben-He!” 
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by the fact, could not have been 








more impressed 
than I. 

I felt so assured of the election of General Hancock, 
basing my opinion on the indication I had discovered, 
that my zeal in the canvass was redoubled, and I staked 
all I had in the world upon his success. It was not that 
I was superstitious, but that the event seemed to be in- 
dicated as surely as are the eclipses to come at the time 
the astronomers have calculated that they will put in an 
appearance. I imbued many with the same notion by an 
article that I printed in my newspaper, although those 
who called themselves ‘‘hard-headed” and ‘ wide be- 
tween the eyes” laughed at me. 

The result left me poor indeed, but with my faith in 
the proposition I had formulated shaken for only a few 
months, 

The general notion, briefly set forth, is that the Presi- 
dential candidate who has a letter ‘‘N” in his name is 
sure of an election, as opposed to one whose name is not 
thus provided. If both possess the letter, the one wins 
whose initial letter stands nearest in the order of the 
alphabet to ‘*N,” and if neither possess it the same rule 
applies. I say rule, for this has so iavariably happened 
that it passes beyond the bounds of a mere cuUincidence 
and assumes the nature of something inevitable, the ex- 
ceptions strengthening rather than weakening the pro- 
positions ; for if unsuccessful at first, it is sure to win the 
second time, or if unsuccessful, the winming is sure to be 
followed by disaster to the winner, as though a natural 
law had been broken, and the punishment must follow. 

The first observation of the facts is peculiar by itself. 
Out of the thirty-seven persons who have been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, twenty of them had the letter 
“N” in their names, and out of the eighteen elected, 
twelve were similarly provided. Is it not a little curious 
that, out of the millions of persons in the country, and 
out of the thousands and thousands of names, such as I 
have described should be selected for candidates, and in 
such proportion as to seem to indicate that it all means 
something ? Any directory will show that names so con- 
stituted are immeasurably less in proportion to the 
whole number of names than this, and the ‘ doctrine 
of chances,” taking all the names together, will de- 
monstrate that the probability of drawing a name with 
a letter ‘‘N” in it ‘is reduced to about one in thirty 
thousand. 

It seems a little like dealing in platitudes to go down 
the distinguished roll, but it may be well to refresh one’s 
memory to see how firm and certain is the foundation of 
the proposition formulated. 

It is needless to more than name tlie first one, Wash- 
ington. He leads off in this well, as he did in everything 
else. John Adams, the next, beat Jefferson, but it was 
by a mere scratch and misunderstanding, and when the 
second trial came, it was all the other way; the third re- 
sulting similarly, and with a most decided emphasis. 
Madison had for his antagonist Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, but overweighted him, as he did Clinton of New 
York in the second vontest. Monroe beat King of New 
York the first time, and had it all his own way the second 
time. Jackson won over Adams when they first ‘‘ locked 
horns,” but lost in a ‘‘ deal,” scarcely more respectable 
than the one made forty-eight years afterward. On the 
second trial, with a fair field and no favor, he swept the 
same opponent clear out of sight, and, in his third can- 
vass did the same thing with another antagonist, Clay. 
In the next contest, Martin Van Buren was too much for 
Harrison, but the matter was made even, as it should 
have been, by the election of the*latter with the same 
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opponent in 1840. Polk won over Clay; Taylor over 
Cass ; Pierce over Scott ; Buchanan over Fremont ; Lin- 
coln over Douglas, and again over McClellan ; Grant over 
Seymour and Greeley. Hayes served in the place of 
Tilden, but that only goes to prove the truth of the pro- 
position, and the less said about it the better. Garfield 
was President for only about six months, and Cleveland 
won over Blaine. 

These, which I have called ‘‘ coincidences,” assume 
more significance from the fact that it has been re- 
ported in the newspapers that Mr. Blaine, in the can- 
vass of 1884, had noticed them, and was so impressed 
by them, that, as the contest progressed, he lost heart 
very noticeably. 

I know there are persons in the world, estimable peo- 
ple too, but who can only see in a straight line, who 
regard the consideration of topics such as this with a 
broad sneer, or with what they mean to be a shrewd 
wink of the eye, as who should say : ‘‘It’s all gammon,” 
or as the yokel, after he had been regaled with a blood- 
curdling story about ghosts, observed, as if to assure 
himself on a lonely road, ‘‘ There ain’t no such things !” 

Perhaps these persons consider themselves competent 
to explain the curious properties of the number “9,” and 
why the other numerical figures are not able to perform 
in the same or a-similar manner, which they should be, 
according to their straight-line vision. Perhaps they will 
undertake to show why the number ‘7 ” appears so con- 
stantly, persistently and curiously, in all sorts of ways 
connected with things that appertain to man. Perhaps 
they can elucidate those historical ‘‘ coincidences ” be- 
longing to the royal family of England, in which the use 
of the color white, whether in name or symbol, has so 
invariably proved disastrous? If they cannot, as they 
doubtless cannot, which is true of a great many more 
than they, they should acknowledge that there are a 
great many things besides these in the world that they 
cannot understand, but which it is, nevertheless, a pleas- 
ure to consider and talk about and meditate upon. 
When you know all about anything, it ceases to be en- 
tertaining. 

In something the same manuer it is with signs and 
omens. They are misunderstood, and are consequently 
laughed at, although it often happens that it is very 
nard to laugh them down. The mistake is made of 
putting them in relation to an event as causes, which 
produce an effect, as the coming of the earth between 
the sun and moon causes or produces an eclipse. 

This is very far from the truta. 

A vane or weathercock, pointing in the direction from 
which the wind is blowing, is a sign in the true sense of 
a sign or omen, showing whence the wind comes; but it 
does not make the wind blow, and the wind would blow 
from that direction, or any other, whether the weather- 
cock was there or not. 

So with the multitude of signs that have a strangely 
firm hold on the popular mind, the appearance of which 
gives for an instant a sting of apprehension or a flush of 
satisfaction, but the memory of which quickly fades 
away, whether results follow or not ; such as the disas- 
trous consequences attending upon one who sees a new 
moon for the first time over the left shoulder; the ill 
effects of going back after anything when you are once 
started ; the good luck following the putting on of a 
stocking or undergarment wrong side out ; the evil that 
will follow some one of a company of thirteen sitting 
down to a meal together ; these and hundreds of others, 
that seem bred in the bone of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that one can readily recall, are not causes that 
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produce what follow them. The events would happen 
whether these signs or omens appeared or not, and the 
signs or omens are kindly given to favored ones as indi- 
cations, or simple finger-posts pointing out the destina- 
tion toward which they are journeying. 

We have very high authority for the consideration of 
such matters : 

“He answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye 
say, It will be fair weather; for the sky is red. And in the morn- 
ing, It will be fair weather to-day; for the sky is red and lowring. 
O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times ?” 


ANOTHER WASHINGTON. 


A very remarkable fact, writes Mr. D. Conway, is that 
another George Washington has been discovered in his- 
tory —one who anticipated his famous namesake's rebel- 
lious spirit by one hundred and twenty-five years. At 
the Bermuda Assizes, November 11-22, 1650, ‘* The Jury 
of our Soveraigne Lord the Kinge doe present George 
Washington, of Hambleton ‘Tribe, Taylor, as a false 
Traytor against our most gracious and dread Soveraigne 
and his Liedge Lord the Kinge, etc., haveinge not the 
feare of God in his hearte, but seduced by the Instiga- 
tion of the devil, maliciously and traytorously, on the 
25th day of December, in the yeare of our Lord 1648, at 
the house of Roger Axon, in the said Tribe, did then and 
there advisedly and directly speak and say in the hearing 
of the said Roger Axon these words—viszt, the King has 
sould his subjects to Popery ; and, further, the said 
George Washington did then and there maliciously and 
traytorously say the Kinge was a rogue, and deserved to 
be hanged seven years ago. ‘The said George Washington 








having uttered all these traytorous and malicious 
words to the takinge away of His Majesty’s whole 
power, and that he is nor was sorry therefore, to 
the great scandal and derogation of the person 
and Royalty of our said Soveraigne Lord the 
King, to subversion of the State, to the Realme 
of England, and the Government of this place, 
and contrary to a form of a Statute in that case 
made and provided, and also against the peace 
of our Soveraigne Lord the Kinge, his crowne, 
and dignity. . . . To which indictment, being by 
the Grand Inquest found a true bill, hee pleaded 
not guilty, and for his further tryal did put him 
self uppon God and the Country, which beinge a 
Jury of 12 sworne men, did find him guilty, 
whereupon he prayed his appeale for England, 
which was granted him.” 

Charles I. being then headless, and Charles II 
an absentee, we learn no more of this earlier 
George Washington's appeal or fate. But it is 
not improbable he found his way to Virginin, 
where the Restoration and the enthusiastic loyalty 
of Virginia led to the suppression of this piece of 
his personal history. This would account for one 
at least of the many Washington families. 


In Queen Victoria’s kitchen there are a book- 
keeper to give orders to grocers, provision and 
other dealers, four clerks to aid him in his work, 
a chief cook, four master cooks, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, two assistant cooks, two roasting cooks, 
four scourers, three kitchen-maids, a store-keeper, 
two “ green-office ” men, two steam-apparatus men, 
first and second yeoman of confectionery, an ap- 
prentice, three female assistants, a baker and assistant, 
and three coffee-room women. There is an extensive 
wine-cellar, superintended by a man of large salary 
and an army of officers, engaged in various departments, 
suggest extensive eating and drinking. 
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THE HEIRESS OF BLUESTONE GULCH. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


“THIS GYPSY OF A GIRL DANCING BEFORE THEM LIKE 
SOME WILD ELF-CHILD.” 


THE HEIRESS OF BLUESTONE 
GULCH. 
By R. FL Sancer. 

Beverty, the tenderfoot, had struck it rich 
down in the Gulch, and the camp was all agog 
with the excitement. 

It had happened as usual, a mere accident, a 
moment of despair, with a random swing of the 
pick to the tune of ‘Go to the devil with your 
gold!” When the pick hummed through the air 
Beverly was as poverty-stricken as any beggar on 
the continent. Not a dollar in his pocket with 
which to bnry himself! Not even a dime for a 
drink ! Verily the dregs of want! But when the 
pick fell savagely against the huge boulder, it 
opened up a boom of “big money.” He had 
struck one of those golden Colorado coffers which 
many seek for but few ever find. Truly it was a 


' genuine bit of miner’s luck, and that in the teeth 


of science. The Summer before, experts had 
knocked at this identical conglomerate for iron 
and discovered naught ! 

Bluestone Gulch was a new camp. Two months 
ago it was quite unknown, save in the unwritten 
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archives of nature’s universal history. The listening 
wind or a bird, maybe, had borne its precious secret 
up over the ridge’s rim, and now it was the scene of 
a restless and noisy activity that seemed to accord illy 
with the solemn, stilly grandeur of the surrounding 
mountains. 

The Gulch was a mighty rift in the caion’s side, as if 
some Titan’s-sword had cleft the solid masonry in a fit of 
giant rage. The opposite wall struck sheer up into 
cloudland without a break in its massive front, and down 
in the depths between brawled a mountain stream, that 
fought a tempestuous but triumphant way in and out 
and over and under the rocks in the narrow bed. 

Treasare here was well hidden. A more inaccessible 
spot could not be found in the whole republic. There 
were the usual elements that go to make-up that pictur- 
esque entity known as a mining camp, with the same 
barkwoofed log shanties that. dot the Rockies all the 
way from Mexico to the Dominion, and shelter the same 
hard-fisted, hirsute men. 

And the men! They were a mere handful here, these 
nomads of the mountains; an unkempt, unwashed, un- 
shaven erew were they ; men who had oftenest slept with 
the starlit arch of blue for a roof-tree and the soft side of 
a boulder for a pillow; men who lived on the ragged 
edge of chance and found joy thereon. 

They picked hard, swore loudly and drank deeply to the 
Kingdom of Dives, and if they failed here of an auriferous 
heaven, as they usually did, they speedily drowned 
their disappointment in fathoms of frontier whisky. 

That Beverly was not one of them any one who knew 
both coasts could read at a glance. An Atlantic man 
would have divined, from the cut of his words, that he 
was an ex-Easterner, and, indeed, might have gone 
further and said that he hailed from New York. But 
what mind-reader or character-dissector could have laid 
open with his scalpel the rough miner’s mask and dis- 
covered, beneath, one of the gilded youth of Fifth Avenue 
drawing-rooms a dozen years ago? He was a medium- 
weighted man in those days. Then the square of his 
shoulder and the sturdy curve of his leg were all the 
effect of his tailor’s consummate skill. Now, roughing it 
had developed a splendid physique ; it was brawn and 
not padding that gave a shapeful solidity to his figure. 
His hair was gray—it might have proved white, evolved 
from the Gulch’s grime. His complexion was as brown 
as a Bedouin’s. His hands were horny, not Fifth Avenue 
hands. Like his comrades, he was bearded, but this 
did not conceal the deep markings that furrowed his 
countenance. Altogether, his make-up betokened a man 
of at least sixty. Ofa truth, he was still on the sunward 
side, not yet turned forty. 

He had started well in life, had held an apparently con- 
quering command over the conditions of existence ia 
being lightly handicapped so far as birth, wealth and 
domestic relations were concerned ; but he had been so 
unfortunate as to collide with Fate. 

That was a period in Beverly’s life of which he never 
spoke now. The Jnterviewer hal written up that little 
affair so exhaustively, which caused the twenty-seventh 
year of his manhood to stand out in such bold, painful 
relief against the preceding happy years, that he thought 
it sufficed for all time. A consultation of the lichen- 
bound files of the now defunct journal informs the curi- 
ous, in substance, that on a certain October evening in 
18—, the shadow of a terrible calamity fell upon the pala- 
tial country home of Mr. Guy Beverly. Mrs. Beverly 
while walking, unattended, with her young daughter just 
at sunset, along the banks of the swiftly flowing , 








which noble river bounded the ancestral estate of the 
Beverlys, had made a misstep in the twilight of the 
shrubbery, fallen into the stream and drowned. The 
child’s cap on the bank, and Mrs. Beverly’s light shaw] 
caught on a bush perilously near the water's edge, told a 
too eloquent story. The river was dragged, but the 
bodies were never recovered. It was supposed that the 
rapid current had drawn them out to the sea, but a few 
miles distant. Mrs, Beverly, as Miss May Suffern, had 
been the reigning belle of New York, and baby May was 
the goddaughter of Miss Jeanne Tresmond, one of the 
most bewitching débutantes of the past Winter. The con- 
dolence-curdling: Interviewer touchingly concluded that 
it’was to be regretted that so many society people would 
be thrown into mourning by Mrs. Beverly’s tragic deati, 
whose houses would, of course, be rigidly closed for tle 
present. 

Guy Beverly mourned much the sudden taking out of 
life of his beautiful young wife and child, but he mourned 
more the scene he could not but feel had been the un- 
happy prelude to it. He would have given his two eyes 
—nay, life itself—for the undoing of the matter. Still he 
tried to comfort himself with the thought that it miglt 
indeed have been accident, and not—but why should he 
speak the ugly word ? 

When a man and a woman marry, ten to one they are 
laboring under an illusion in regard to each other. As 
surely as the stars circle in the firmament, disenchant- 
ment comes sooner or,later. Happy the man and happy 
the woman who can pass from the idealism of courtship 
to the realism of marriage gracefully. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverly’s honeymoon lasted a blissful two years—an ab- 
normally long time as honeymoons go—and still May 
fancied she had married a young god. She was cruelly 
undeceived, however, when she thought she had discov- 
ered his godship indulging in a mundane flirtation. The 
woman was a certain objectionable Miss Heller, a fatally 
fascinating creature, who bewitched all the men, from 
bachelors to Benedicts. And when Guy Beverly—un- 
wise, purblind Guy—attempted to adjust the matter with 
his fair May, he, in his turn, was astounded to learn that 
he had not wooed and won a goddess. 

The upshot of this domestic comedy was the river 
tragedy. Hence the obituary in the Interviewer, the clos- 
ing of the Beverly mansions in both town and country, 
and, after a deal of knocking about the globe, during 
which time Beverly had committed some magnificent 
follies while amusing himself with playing at ducks and 
drakes with his entire property, the episode in Bluestone 
Gulch. 

‘Don't forget the kid! Don’t forget yer heiress !”’ 
chorused the miners as Beverly began to show signs of 
quitting the Gulch with his gold. He had closed sue- 
cessful negotiations with a Denver syndicate for the 
working of the mine, and free once more, with the 
fair wind of wealth to waft him wherever he should list, 
he was about to resume his wandering, squandering life. 

The kid, the heiress, Lone Star, as she was called, was 
the one lone girl of the camp, the property of ‘‘ General” 
Sheller. 

When the general pooled his fortune with the rest of 
the gang who made up the Gulch camp, it was a dry day 
in Colorado. The men celebrated the occasion with 


‘lavish liquid refreshment, and, in a moment of bibulous 


exuberance, chivalrously declared Lone Star, the only 
representative of her sex inside the Gulch, as heiress of 
the lucky man who should “strike it” first. This was 
formally ratified by deeper potations, in which Lone 
Star’s name and prospects were handed about as a toast. 
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Sheller registered from Texas, a big brute of a man to 
look at, shaggy as a mountain bear, but tender as a woman 
toward this waif whom he had befriended. Perhaps he 
had had a kid of his own away back earlier in the cen- 
tury, in the days when his name was not Sheller, and 
when he hailed, possibly, from Maine—certainly not 
Texas. He said he had picked the girl up on the plains 
on his ‘‘ way up.” Had she been stolen by the Indians 
from some settlement early in her life, and then been lost 
by them in the excitement of either a raid or a rout ? 
No one knew, but every one conjectured, and this theory 
was as plausible as any, judging the meagre points of the 
general's story and her own appearance. She was a mere 
chit of a thing for fifteen, with big, brown eyes that had 
a hungry, pathetic look in them, and a mass of hair that 
the miners called ‘‘reddish-yaller.” Wherever Lone Star 
had been reared, her education, in a certain sense, had 
not been neglected. She could dance like an Ellsler—a 
single Sunday night in St. Petersburg or Paris would 
have made her eternal fortune—sing like a seraph and 
twang an old guitar as—well, as only Lone Star could. 

The miners to a man adored the girl, and swore they 
would make her a great lady some time. She was their 
little divinity, round whom they gathered to pay their 
vesper vows when work was struck. The camp was a 
picture then! The group of dusky men, with their keen, 
eager faces lighted by the flaming pine-knots against a 
background of duskier mountain, and this gypsy of a 
girl, in a coarse blue gown, with that wondrous hair 
sweeping round her like an enveloping, sheltering vail, 
warbling and dancing before them like some wild elf- 
chill. The men were honest in their pleasure, and so 
unstinted in their applause, which was echoed all the 
way from the bottom of the Gulch up the mountain-side, 
until one could hear the grim peaks along the castellated 
sky-line muttering it among themselves. Sometimes the 
moon climbed up over the ridge and looked down on the 
scene. There one might haye seen Guy Beverly prowl- 
ing about in the shadowy angles of the rocks or loungiug 
in the gloom of the pines, moody, silent and alone. He 
was beyond the revels of the camp, but still in full view 
of them. The sweet music of Lone Star’s singing came 
to him with the softened, mellowing effect which distance 
imparts, and it soothed him in his utter loneliness. 

He preferred, indeed, to remain aloof, out on the edge 
of the torches’ flare, where he could watch every turn 
of Lone Star’s graceful figure unobserved ; for the girl 
possessed a strange fascination for him, he could scarcely 
tell why. Perhaps ’twas because she was an alien like 
himself. He felt in his inmost soul that by birth she 
was as foreign to her present rude environment as an 
exotic would be in the frigid zone. Her history was in- 
volved in a deep, impenetrable mystery, but the chisel- 
ing of her ear, the straightness of her nose and the un- 
impeachable arch of her instep argued for much with a 
man who knew the marks of good blood as did Beverly. 
That she was not of low degree he felt assured. Then 
that wondrous color of her hair! It was of that ravish- 
ing Titian hue over which poets rave and artists weep. 
Not one woman ina thousand possessed it. It was like 
his own wife May’s. Perhaps baby May woukl have had 
the same, he thought sadly, had she but lived. So two 
strangers in a strange land, being flung face to face by a 
whimsical fate, had found solace in each other. Uncon- 
sciously Beverly had opened the door of his heart to 
Lone Star and enshrined her in the sacred niche his own 
daughter would have occupied. 

And-when the men held him unexpectedly to his part, 
it made him pause and think. The dream of his idle 








hours came back to him with the force of actuality. 
Here was a loving heart, homeless and friendless as his 
own, offered him. Why should he not take it, and enjoy, 
perhaps, & measure of happiness after these years of 
misery ? He would legally adopt the girl, give her the 
name of his own dead daughter, educate her as carefully 
as he would have his own May, and in the end make her 
the heiress of the Gulch thousands. Then, too, Lone 
Star might form the anchor thaf would hold him to all 
things pure and good. Without some such stay, he, with 
a will weakened and a conscience deadened by a decade 
of recklessness, knew not into what fresh dissipations he 
might not plunge on his return to civilization. 

It was all a luring thought. As a redemption of his 
own manhood as well as for the happiness of the girl, he 
accepted the trust imposed on him by his comrades. 

General Sheller brushed his eyes with a shred of a 
sleeve as he bade Lone Star good-by. She gave him her 
old guitar as a parting gift. The men said the general 
turned religious after that, and said his prayers every 
night before the ancient instrument ! 

Beverly shunned New York on his journey as ho 
would have the pestilence. Every stone in its streets 
was a haunting memory, and he was no more than mortal 
even at this distance from the black-letter period of his 
life. 

He sought Boston, and sailed thence for England. In 
London they settled themselves in Kensington Gore, 
where the gardens opposite give one a perpetual feast cf 
greenery in the heart of a great city. And here father 
and daughter lived in a sumptuous seclusion, finding joy 
and happiness in each other. 

May, as we must now call our heroine, grew dearer to 
Beverly as the days went by, until he was very loath to 
think that she was not, in reality, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. 

When lessons were over they took long walks in Ken- 
sington Gardens, under the grand old oaks, where the 
harsh roar of the town was softened to a songful, mur- 
murous cadence. It was during these walks that Beverly, 
from time to time, gave May inklings of the tragedy 
of his youth; thinking that, thereby, she would have 
greater charity for the tinge of melancholy that had now 
become habitual with him, and which not even the sun- 
shine of her loving presence could entirely banish. 

Thus tenderly sheltered and nurtured, May grew into 
womanhood. The promise of her girlhood was richly 
fulfilled ; eighteen found her rarely beautiful. People 
stopped on the promenade, and even turned in their car- 
riages, to look after the fair American, as the Beverly 
equipage rolled through the park. Beverly watched the 
unfolding loveliness of his treasure-trove silently, and 
with something akin to awe in his face, There was a 
troubled look in his eyes, too, as if his heart were full of 
vain questionings. 

Where had May caught that turn of her dainty head ? 
that arch expression that ever and anon scintillated in 
her laughing brown eyes like a gleam of sunshine play- 
ing on some shadow-hidden pool? No woman but one 
had ever had that quick, expressive little gesture of the 
hand! So like, and yet so utterly improbable. 

One Autumn, Beverly and May went to stay at Evers- 
leigh, Lady Allender’s estate, in the lake country. There 
they met Paul Walsingham, an ambitious, but hitherto 
unsuccessful, portrait-painter. Walsingham was a dis- 


tant connection of Lady Allender’s, and as he was a 
handsome young artist, as well as a dancing man, and 
had also the happy faculty of making all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, from Bohemians to bishops, agreeable 
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to each other, her ladyship had included him in her list 
of guests. He was also next of kin to a childless earl, 
who, however, at three-score-and-ten, still persisted in 
living, and, what was still more exasperating, had not an 
ache or a pain in his whole robust body on which Paul 
could found the slightest fragment of hope for a speedy 
inheritance. 

Paul’s artist-eye was struck with May Beverly’s rare 
beauty. Hers was just the ideal head which he had 
sighed for by day and dreamed of by night, ever since 
he had sought fame and found it not. Could he but 
have the painting of that lovely bit of nature, success 
must come to him. If he failed, he would burn his 
brush and palette in renunciation of art, and exile him- 
self to the Colonies for evermore. 

From admiring May’s beauty in the abstract, he soon 
FROM BOSTON TO PROVINCETOWN. began to take a nearer, more personal view of it in the 

SEE PAGE 530. concrete. Paul’s ardor burned in his handsome eyes, 
fired his amorous words and breathed in his dulcet tones. 
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But for some in- 
scrutable reason, 
























best known to the 
maiden herself, 
May was reserved 
and cold. She 
would not admit 
of his Apollo -like 
qualities, nor even 
of his gallantry, 
until he rescued 
her from a watery 
grave in Lake 
Windermere, and 
that at the risk of 
his own neck and 
prospects. 

It was bravely 
done, and prettily 
recompensed. May 
promised him her 
hand and head— 
not in marriage ; 
not then, she said, 
but for painting. 
So when the Bev- 
erlys went up to 
town again, late in : 
November, Paul = 
Walsingham was 
not long in follow- 
ing them. 
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The picture was finished early in April, and May took 
Beverly to see it before it was sent to the gallery. 

**My God !’ he exclaimed, when the curtain was drawn 
aside, but Paul's presence checked him. 

Beverly paled perceptibly. He glanced from the por- 
trait to May, and then to the painted face again, with an 
odd, bewildered surprise upon him. 

May had evidently let her own wild fancy run riot in 
the fashioning of her costume and the accessories of the 
picture. The dress was a low-necked, short-sleeved white 
gown, delicate as filmy gossamer, quaintly crossed over 
her bosom, and edged with a lace of so rare a pattern as 
to merit a sigh from a duchess—just such a gown as one 
would see in the portraits of our grandmothers. Around 
the neck was a simple chain of gold, from which hung an 
antique locket. The shining masses of her hair were 
looped high and held by a comb as uniqne as was the 
style of the coiffure. This was all, save the background, 
which was a suggestion of thyme banks and flowery 
meads—just such a scene as one would naturally asso- 
ciate witu maidens and maiden meditation. 

Altogether it was a marked picture, superb in pose, 
striking in simple costume, and painted with a good deal 
of chic. The white of the gown and the delicate tones of 


the flesh-tints were managed with fine virginal effect. | 


And the hair! Into what commingled dyes of the sun- 
rise and the sunset had Paul dipped his brush, that the 
only, the veritable Titian hue had been reproduced ! 

“Yes ; it is very good, very like. 
lips would speak to me.” 

Beverly spoke in an absent, far-away manner. 

May looked at him anxiously. He had not been well 
of late ; had grown pale and thin, was nervous, and would 
start and change color at shadows. A keen observer 
might have noticed that the slightest stress of excite- 
ment sent his hand to his heart in a sharp, quick way 

Later, when they were skirting the Serpentine on their 
way to Kensington Gore, Beverly looked out upon the 
silvery sheen of the water and said : 

**My dear, where did you get your idea for your cos- 
tume ? Was it not very odd—a little out of date? And 
the sty:e of your hair. Was it not something new oy 
else very old ?” 

“Tt was just a fancy, papa—a childhood’s fancy. I 
took it from a picture, a miniature in a locket. It is 
almost the only thing I can remember of that time in my 
life before those dreadful Indians came into it.” 

“‘What was the miniature? Where is it now?” 

Beverly spoke tremulously ; his pale face was flushed, 
and one hand closed instinctively over his heart. 

““Ah! if I only knew !” returned May, fervently. ‘ It 
was such a beautiful face—beautiful as a saint's come 
down from heaven! I have a distinct remembrance of 
some one’s fastening the chain and locket—the same that 
I drew for the picture—about my neck, and it seems as 
if it were the very person whose lovely face was inside 
the locket ; but when I try to go back further, to recall 


It seems as if those 


anything else, everything becomes misty and indistinct.”’ | 
Paul had, indeed, painted masterfully as well as lov- | 


ingly. The picture was a grand success; hung above 
the line, to be sure, still far from being hopelessly skyed. 
The critics tried to damn it with faint praise, but it was 
futile in the face of such marvelous technique, and the 
weak words re-echoed in loud acclaim. As for Beverly, 
the picture haunted him, sleeping or waking. Bond 
Street now possessed an irresistible attraction, and every 
day he would steal up the stair into that West Gallery 
and feast his eyes upon it. 

One day, as Beverly and May mounted the stair, a tall 





| and graceful lady in black stood at the top. She dropped 
| her heavy vail hastily on their approach, but not before 
| Beverly had caught the glint of tears on her cheek. 

Two days, and he met her in the gallery again. Then 
she was standing before his idol, utterly absorbed, lost 
| to all else. 

With a long-drawn, quivering sigh she came back to 
the realities of the hour and place. The power of Guy 
Beverly’s inthralled gaze had made itself felt. She 
turned haughtily, and for one heart-beat their eyes met. 
Then, lowering her vail hurriedly, she passed out and 
down the stair into the street. 

Beverly followed, pale and tremulous, to find her 
starting toward Oxford Street in a hansom. Springing 
| into another, he ordered pursuit. It was an exciting 
chase. Now he was close behind, and now a lumbering 
omnibus and a brace of four-wheelers intervened. 

They had gotten well into Northwest, and had'‘left tho 
| Edgeware Road far behind, when the first cab drove up 
| to an immense brick cube, known as Wilton Mansions. 
| The lady alighted, and disappeared within its portals. 

In response to his inquiries, the boy in the lift drop- 
ped Beverly at the third landing, and directed him to the 
apartments of Mrs. Fletcher, artist. 

The servant, however, who answered his knock, rang 
out the refrain, ‘‘ Not at home.” 

Baffled! Bah! What a consummate idiot he was! 
| It was only a striking resemblance. The dead could not 
| come back to life. Mrs, Fletcher had looked at the pic- 
| ture only with the eye of an artist, and, if she particu- 

larly liked heads, as she would have looked at one -of 
| Herkomer's, or Walls’s. 
| Beverly went home more melancholy than was even his 

wont. He looked old and haggard, as if he were endur- 
| ing suspense, and as if that suspense were finishing him 
by a slow, living death. 

May had noticed the unusual interest Beverly had 
taken in her portrait, and the part the locket and cos- 
tume had played therein ; but attributing it to an acci- 
dental resemblance that the picture might bear to some 
person or thing in connection with his ill-starred youth, 
she thought no more of it until, going into the gallery 
one morning, she found Beverly standing before it. 

What a consuming fire seemed to burn out of his 
melancholy eyes! What an utter longing was there ! 
| May wondered that she had never noticed it before, and 

her gentle heart thrilled with pity for this lonely and 

stricken man. 

How like the pages of a novel was all this! Beverly 
had loved and lost, and, after nearly twenty years, still 
loved the lost as faithfully as he had loved the living. 

| May being of a romantic turn, like all young ladies of 
| her age, had almost unwittingly constructed a touching 
| tale of love and death and post-morlem constancy, of 
| which her papa was the long-suffering hero, so that 

when she received the following note it seemed but a 
| natural incident in the romance building in her own 
mind, 

The note was elegantly written, in a fine, feminine 
style, and evidently by a lady. It ran thus: 





**Tf Miss Beverly wishes to hear of a gold locket containing 4 
| miniature, from which she copied her costume in the portrait in 
| 





Gallery, also of a long-lost friend, sho will meet the sender 
of this in the embowered walk near the Albert Statue in Kensing- 
| ton Gardens, to-morrow at twelve.” 


| above startling lines. 


| 
| There was no name, no date, no anything, but the 
! May moved for the rest of the day as if in a trance, 
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What necromancer’s spell was over her, that she did not 
confide the contents of this note to Beverly? What 
veritable juggling with the proprieties of social life was 
this, that she did not once hesitate as to the keeping of 
the appointment ? Nay, she even argued, was not the 
rendezvous almost within a stone’s cast of Kensington 
Gore, and was she not as much at home in the Gardens 
a3 in her own drawing-room ? 

When the clock on the barracks struck the last quarter 
before twelve the following day, May donned her hat 
and gloves, and, followed by a trim little maid, stepped 
lightly across the street. She mounted the steps into the 
paved square surrounding the statue, and, crossing it, 
turned into the embowered walk that runs nearly the 
entire length of the Gardens. Then she paused and 
looked up and down. It was early June—an enchanting 
June, this year. The sky was blue and the sun golden, 
for London. The air was full of the soft scent of flowers 
and the love-twitterings of birds. Inthe park the band 
was playing at the Royal Horse Guards’. A stray breeze 
brought to her ear an occasional bar of melody. She 
could hear the rumble of the carriages along the drive, 
and, through an opening in the trees, could catch a 
glimpse of the riders in the Row. 

All life seemed to be afar off from her. Here it was 
quiet, deserted for the nonce, and then a graceful, stately 
lady came toward her out of the greenery. And who is 





could not explain it. Ah, my darling, this is too much !” 
straining her to his breast in an ecstatic embrace. 

“‘And the hair ?” he questioned, later, smoothing it 
reverently. 

“Tt turned almost in a single night, when the Indians 
raided the fort, where I had joined my brother, and 
carried off my darling May. That was a hideous time. 
But I seo the good God was merciful, and in some mys- 
terious way gave her back into your hands as a just 
rebuke to me for my own misdeeds.” 

** And this is all May’s doings. Bring her to me that 
we may rejoice together.” Guy spoke excitedly. His 
face was flushed, and his eyes were unusually bright. 
‘*Once more, my darling. Remember this is the frenzy 
following a starvation of years.” 

And putting his lips full upon hers, he presses her 
to his breast, again and again, in an excess of reunited 
affection. 

But what is this? These arms drop lifeless ! 
lips refuse to kiss! My God! He dies! 
has killed him ! 

They buried him quietly, that June time, neath the 
yews at Kensal Green. 

Under May’s assiduous nursing Mrs. Beverly survived 
the fever that seized her when reaction came, but it left 
her delicate. Sir Richard Foster looked very grave when 
consulted as to the state of her lungs. ‘ He advised the 


These 
Great joy 


this ? May does not start nor speak. The lady takes her | Riviera for a Winter residence, but Mrs. Beverly would 


by the hand. 

speaks to her—oh, so gently! And the two move away 

over the old, turfy reaches until they are beyond ken 

amid oaks. 
* Ae x * x 

Two hours later the library-door at No. 10 Kensington 
Gore swings open silently. A woman, fair as Spring 
despite her forty years, stands on the threshold. Her 
head is bowed humbly, and her whole attitude betokens 
repentant contrition. 

The day is a trifle chill for the season. A fire burns 
in the grate. Before it sits Guy Beverly in an easy- 
chair, his cheek upon his hand. The shadows lie thick 
in the room, and it is hard to tell whether he is sleeping 
or not. His eyes are half shut as if he were musing. 
The clock ticks echoingly on the mantel. The minutes 
multiply until a quarter is scored. 

Will that hesitating, doubting woman never find voice ? 
Twice have her lips moved and not spoken. Finally: 

‘Guy, may I come in ?” 

The tones are heartbroken —almost abject in their 
craving. 

Guy Beverly rouses with a start. One glance, and he 
crosses the room quickly with : 

‘*Do saints come back to us! Ah! I knew you would 
come, But why did you turn me away the other day ? 
I felt sure it was you, though the change has been 
great.” 

He would have touched her snow-white hair, he would 
have folded her to his longing heart, but she held him 
back gently. 

**Can you, will you forgive me, Guy ? Theat river was 
only a ruse. I thought you would be happier did you 
think me dead ; and it was such an easy thing to do. I 
repented in sackcloth and ashes afterward and went 
back, but you had vanished. That portrait has at last 
discovered you.” 

“The portrait ?’ 

** May’s portrait. Do you not remember my locket ?” 

‘Yes. I thought the picture odd, but could not tell 
just why. And May is mine—ours! I suspected it, but 


She looks at May—oh, so lovingly ! and | not hear of leaving England. 


| 


| 





So they have taken a 
pretty little vine-embowered villa at Ventnor for the 
present. 

May grows more beautiful and more womanly every 
day of her life. Her affections are equally divided be- 
tween her newly found mamma and Paul Walsingham. 
Paul’s kinsman, the earl, has had a sharp attack of gouf, 
and there’s no telling what may not happen to him in the 
near future. But this does not concern Paul now, as he 
has honorable titles and moneys of kis own getting in 
prospect. His portraits are in great demand, and he is 
evidently en rowe to an A. R. A.-ship and a fortune. As 
to May’s marriage, rumor on the Isle of Wight and in the 
artist’s quarter in South Kensington has it that Paul is 
soon, very soon, to wed the heiress of a late mining king 
in the States, concerning whose wealth the most glit- 
tering tales are told. 
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BOSTON TO PROVINCETOWN. 


BY A PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


WE were off to Cape Cod, ‘‘ the bared and bended arm 
of Massachusetts,” as Thoreau designates it ; the much- 
maligned barren and sandy waste ; home of Grandpa and 
Grandma Spicer, of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks ” memory. 

“We,” consisted of the amateur photographer and his 
assistant. 

“We” had misgivings as to the comfort of the trip, 
but in the search for the quaint and curious in old New 
England, we were ready to brave all obstacles. 

The assistant innocently, but providently, proposed a 
basket of luncheon for later reference, lest the ‘“slit- 
herrin’” should be too abundant, and the contrast with 
‘*Parker’s ” too great. But the scheme was abandoned as 
being troublesome, and results certainly proved it to be 
totally unnecessary. 

The car-ride from Boston to Provincetown is not an 
uninteresting one. Leaving the Old Colony Railway Sta- 
tion and the busy hum of the streets, the route traverses 
pleasant suburban scenery. Occasional towns, with 
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looking villas perched upon the heights, appear in rapid 
succession. 
. The four villages of North Bridgewater, West Bridge- 
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THE INTERIOR OF A FISHING HUT, 


poverty of the New England mind in nomenclature. The 
brakeman announced both our approach and arrival at 
these hamlets, with a running accompaniment of sharp 
bangs of the car-door, until we were heartily tired of the 
successive Bridgewaters, long before we reached the end 
of them. 

After passing Tremont Station, the line crosses the 
township of Wareham, and the northern inlets of Buz- 
zard’s Bay are often seen. 

The conductor jocosely informed the photographer 
that Buzzard’s Bay was ‘‘ where the fogs were manu- 
factured,” which statement was at once verified, as we 


/ water, East Bridgewater and Bridgewater, suggest the 
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MAIN STREET, PROVINCETOWN. 
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FISH-TRAPS AT PROVINCETOWN. 


immediately entered a dense bank of fog. At Sandwich 
a discouraged-looking dredge was discovered, affecting 
to be at work in the path of the proposed canal between 
Cape Cod Bay and Buzzard’s Bay. As the scheme, if 
carried out, would rob the trip from New York to Boston 
by sea of half its terrors, it would seem a praiseworthy 
effort. But the drifting sands apparently proclaim it to 
be an endless one. 

Our friend the conductor was anxious that the discon- 
solate dredge should have its picture taken, and so told 
the photographer that while we stopped at the station 
one could be secured. But no sooner was it mentioned 
than the sullen fog settled down around it, and bade 
defiance to our purpose. 

Shortly there began to appear among the hollows be- 
tween the sandy hillocks cultivated squares of ground, 
which looked like very large patchwork quilts spread 
down and smoothed out very carefully. These we learned 
were cranberry-beds. The culture of cranberries has an 
interesting history in Cape Cod annals, and, if rumor is 
correct, was at one time the means of preserving the 
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inhabitants 
from famine. 
The Cape men 
are born fish- 
ermen, but 
owing to the 
decline of the 

whaling in- 

dustry, some other additional source of income became 
necessary. 

An ingenious Yankee thought of turning cranberry- 
culture to account, and by so doing secyred a fortune 
for himself and largely increased the general prosperity. 
The cranberry is an amphibious fruit, loving a swampy 
land capable of being periodically overflowed, and here 
these conditions can be easily fulfilled. 

Drains and flood- gates were introduced, the land 
cleared of its rank growth of scrub oak, some new top 
soil added, and all was finally in readiness for the plant- 
ing of the berries. The cost of preparation averages 
$300 per acre, but the proceeds in three years richly re- 
pay the outlay. The visitor is astonished to see the vine 
bearing abundantly in what appears to be pure white 
sand. A peculiar instrument, called a cranberry-rake, 
was formerly used for gathering the berries, but 
hand-picking is more in vogue at present, as the 
rake is thought to bruise the fruit. The Boston 
market affords a constant demand for the cran- 
berry-harvest, and the annual profit is a hand- 
some one. , 

The photographer was, meanwhile, on the alert 
for the first symptoms of quaintness, as exhibited 
by people, places or things, and, as the train 
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sped along ahd we passed nothing remarkably out of 
the ordinary country type of New England physiognomy 
and architecture, he seemed to feel aggrieved at the 
singular perversity of objects animate and inanimate, and 
suggested to the placid assistant that ‘‘he saw nothing 
very ancient or queer-looking around here, and, as for 
photographing peculiarities, he might as well have staid 
in Boston and gone out on the docks.” 

The assistant soothingly prescribed waiting until Prov- 
incetown was approached, when fishermen’s huts, whal- 
ing craft and fishing appliances of the most eatertaining 
description would be certainly forthcoming ; and with 
helpful zeal guaranteed to find it. 

The sand-hills grew higher and more frequent, and, 
covered with only their sparse growth of beach-grass, 
looked dreary and unprofitable. Violent sand-storms 
are not of uncommon occurrence, and wagons, horses 
and people are sometimes overwhelmed. Roads are 
liable to be obliterated, and it would seem as if the fate 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii were impending over some 
of the small dwellings, sand being substituted for lava. 





In fact, the whole Cape is prevented from blowing over- | 


board only by the intervention of a series of miracles. 

The attention of the General Government was at one 
time attracted to the inroads made by the sand, and the 
danger that threatened Cape Cod Harbor. The trees 
(principally oak and pine) having been for the most part 
cut down to supply the needs of the Provincial navy, no 
longer prevented the encroachment of this subtle enemy. 
Some idea of the gravity of the situation may be imagined 
when it is realized that during a period of fourteen years 
the sand reclaimed from the harbor an extent half a mile 
wide and four and a half miles long. Yankee ingenuity 
again came to the rescue and pinned down the fugitive 
particles with ‘‘ beach-grass,” and the inhabitants were 
prohibited from cutting the brushwood or undergrowth 
of any kind. 

The large anhken ponds between the sand-hills are 
subject to remarkable variations. Periodical rises and 
subsidences are said to occur, and their position is sup- 
posed to be shifting and uncertain. The photographer 
thought they gave the region an “uncanny look, as if 
the ocean were gradually eating its way through from 
underneath, and were in the act of slowly swallowing 
the Cape. 

Still no sign of anything quaint or picturesque. No- 
thing but sand, served up to us either in hills or on the 
level, and an occasional little New England village, not 
unlike many other little New England villages, coming 
into view. Everything was provokingly and stupidly 
modern. We once, to be sure, caught sight of what was 
apparently a “flake”—a kind of rack for drying fish— 
and there were some large nets, and a few interesting- 
looking fishermen of the ‘ Peggotty” type amongst 
them, boiling something in a great kettle, from which a 
black smoke arose. The photographer with excited 
imagination declared this to be ‘trying-out oil.” The 
train would not wait while we got a shot at them with 
the camera, aithough the alert photographer kept all in 
readiness for instant firing, to the great edification of the 
passengers, who evidently considered the entertainment 
afforded in, the light of a special treat designed for 
themselves, 

‘Truro was once a part of Provincetown. Its Highland 
Light is quite cclebrated and of inestimable value to sea- 
craft. The lighthouse stands upon a height of marl and 
blue clay, a geological freak of nature, as it is the only 
formation of the kind on the peninsula. It is 200 yards 
broad, terminates abruptly upon the beach, and reaches 





inland one half-mile, where it ends in a point. White 
sand surrounds this vein of blue clay, which is so solid 
and impenetrable that springs of water cannot pass 
through it. A heavy fog-bank is liable to rest around 
the lighthouse, although it rarely rises to the height of the 
lantern. Valuable ship-timber once grew about Truro, 
but of its former existence nothing now remains but 
tradition. 

On arriving at Provincetown, our hotel was chosen by 
the advice of our conductor. We were shown to ex- 
ceptionally clean, neat rooms, and but for ‘‘an ancient 
and fishlike smell,” which pervaded the atmosphere of 
the streets and penetrated even to the sleeping-rooms, 
we should not have known that we were at the famous 
codfish headquarters. 

A typical New England dinner was served. It was 
simple and homely, but each article, including the apple 
pie, was the very best of its kind. The herring and cod 
which we had dreaded were not forthcoming during our 
stay; we, however, inhaled and imbibed @ sufficiency in 
the streets. 

After dining, the assistant observed ‘‘ mine host,” who, 
by-the-way, was an exceedingly dignified and striking- 
looking old gentleman, sitting in an armchair near the 
front door. Recalling the promise to act as discoverer in 
unearthing objects quaint and curious, the assistant ap- 
proached and accosted him with an expression designed 
to be propitiatory and cheerful. 

“Can you kindly tell us, sir, where there are some 
fishermen’s huts, or other curious objects characteristic of 
the fishing industry, that would be interesting to secure 
as photographs ?” 

A premonitory lightning-flash from the fine eyes, an 
uplifting of the stately head, and then the storm broke. 

“There are no fishermen’s huts,” he replied, angrily. 
‘* We are all fishermen, and we live in our own comforta- 
ble houses, same as you do when you’re home. Every- 
body thinks we live in huts and eat nothing but codfis‘., 
and it seems as if they’d never learn anything different.” 

** Crushed again !” groaned the agonized assistant, in- 
wardly. Then, aloud: “I beg your pardon, sir. Pray 
excuse my ignorance, but I had understood that this was 
a large fishing settlement, and thought, possibly, on the 
outskirts of the lovely village I see before me that a few 
primitive objects might still remain.” 

This explanation had a mollifying effect, and nothing 
could exceed the politeness and kind care with which he 
secured a rowboat and the services of a handsome young 
fisherman to take us around to Long Point Lighthouse, 
where we were most courteously received by the keeper. 

The streets of Provincetown are no longer the impassa- 
ble depths of sand they once were. A top-dressing of 
powdered oyster-shells has been added, in lieu of the 
regular crushed stone, and a fairly good pavement is the 
result. 

The town consists of one long, curving street, which, 
lying on the beach, between the water and the sand- 
bluffs, adapts itself to the sinuosities of the shore-line. 
The sand-hills are fenced about, and climbing them is 
prohibited (except on a made road covered with oyster- 
shells) lest a caving should be started. 

Coarse beach-grass and other roots are planted and 
carefully cherished, as they are the only barrier that pre- 
vents the hills from descending upon the town. 

‘The houses are set down somewhat at random, and 
have little reference to each other, except in the more 
recently built sections. 

Formerly, each fisherman planted his dwelling as 
near his boat-landing as possible, and the straggling 
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appearance of the houses is the consequence. Our 
host explained the narrowness of the streets by stat- 
ing that horses and wagons were introduced only within 
his own remembrance. 

About three in the afternoon we began the ascent of 
the bluffs back of the town. The road was very steep, 
and, shut in by the sand-hummocks and the scrub-oak 
undergrowth, we were fearful that time and energy were 
wasted, when, emerging on a broad plateau, Province- 
town lay at our feet. 

Above the roofs, and on a level with the tops of the 
spires, we saw the little, crooked street, crescent-shaped 
beneath, while away to the right, a long sand-spit, cap- 
ped with Long Point Light, stretched a protecting arm 
against the waves of the Atlantic. In the bay, the wharves 
extending in black lines, seemed like the fingers of a 
giant hand ready to grasp the fishy freight of the many 
smacks and schooners. To the left, the shore fell away 
in a rapid curve, leaving the prospect bounded only by 
the horizon-line. 

The photographer unpacked his camera and_ took 
several views, but the extent of the scene can be only 
appreciated by the eye. 

Descending the hill, we approached the wharves, which 
were full of interest. They reach into the water for half 
a mile before sufficient depth is found for even the 
small boats. An old schooner, a relic of bygone fishing 
triumphs, we deemed worthy of perpetuation. From a 
neighboring dock, a group of incipient fishermen, bare- 
footed and blushing, watched the operation with eager 
curiosity. We attempted to photograph them also, but 
on the first intimation of the camera being pointed at 
them they scampered away like frightened mice. 

Retracing our steps, we returned to the main street, 
taking short dives in the narrow passages between the 
houses down to the water’s edge. Some of these were 
very curious. In one, old anchors and large chains were 
in the foreground, while various articles peculiar to the 
craft were distributed along on either side. In another, a 
lot of veritable racks for drying fish riveted our atten- 
tion, and we saw men and boys busily engaged in sorting 
and packing fish. One bright boy of about fourteen 
years was very picturesque in his working costume. 
With a background of oyster-shells piled quite as high 
as his head, we thought he would make a good ‘‘ sub- 
ject,” and so turned the camera in his direction without 
appearing to consider him ina designing manner. But 
he was not to be caught napping, and thereupon began 
a succession of quick motions that would entirely pre- 
vent our success. Finally the assistant approached and 
invited him sweetly to allow us to get his picture, but 
he replied: ‘Oh, naw! I'd crack yer glass fur ye. Not 
to-day—some other day” — with which reasoning we had 
to be content. 

Provincetown boasts of a number of churches and 
hotels, a good high-school and a bank, and in Summer- 
time a frequent packet plies between it and Boston. 

The general use of mineral oil has been instrumental 
in breaking up the large whaling industry which formerly 
made the town famous, and now sailing-vessels are no 
longer employed as ‘‘ whalers,” but some fifteen steamers 
still engage in chat vocation. Cod, mackerel, bluefish, 
halibut, blackfish, sharks and lobsters avound, and afford 
occupation to a hundred or more fishing-vessels. Crabs 
and codfish were used by the Indians as fertilizers for 
their corn-fields. ‘The later inhabitants make a fuel of 
dried cod, and in addition, are said to use it as a food 
for cows. 

A colony of Portuguese is located near Provincetown. 





These, with their dark skins and gay attire, furnish a 
picturesque addition to the streets. 

With characteristic New England energy the trains 
leave Provincetown at what seems to the more effeminate 
city mind the unearthly hour of 5:30 a.m. So we were 
up early, if not bright, for our departure. For a day or 
two Old Probabilities had been threatening, and the 
sullen sky and lowering fog-banks led us to believe that 
discretion would be the better part of valor, and that a 
speedy return to ‘‘Parker’s” would be decidedly more 
comfortable than a northeast storm on Cape Cod. As 
the train rounded the sand -hills a shaft of sunlight 
through a rift in the fog threw a golden gleam over our 
last glimpse of Provincetown. 


HOW ROYALTY TRAVELS. 

Tue carriages which are used by Queen Victoria when 
traveling long distances are comfortable enough to satisfy 
the most exacting passenger, and the imperial train of 
the late Emperor Napoleon used to be considered a 
miracle of luxury; but the latter was not good enough 
for the late Czar, who purchased it, and it was improved 
and altered and refurnished out of recognition before it 
was pronounced fit for use in Russia. The English saloons 
sink into utter contempt when compared with it. This 
train is always used by the Emperor and Empress for long 
journeys. There are sixteen carriages, of which the first 
is a kitchen, and then come one for police agents, one 
for the military suite, three for members of the house- 
hold, and two for the Imperial family ; each Grand Duke 
having an entirely separate compartment, which can be 
fitted for either day or night use. The carriage of the 
Empress has a spacious sleeping-compartment, with a 
hammock bed, furniture of ebony, and utensils of silver, 
and an immense looking-glass. There is a bath-room, 
completely fitted, and a compartment for the lady-in- 
waiting. The Emperor's sleeping-room contains a writ- 
ing-table, a sofa and easy-chairs. It is fitted with olive- 
green leather, and also contains a bed, dressing-table 
and bath. Then comes a sitting-room, fitted very simply; 
and lastly the dining- room, which is furnished with 
carved oak, and merely contains tables, chairs and a 
sideboard. There is communication throughout the 


train from one end to the other. 
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THE DOG WHICH WENT TO AMERICA 
AND BACK. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*WHITEHALL REVIEW.”’ 


Sm: When I was a boy I went with my father to dine 
with old Farmer at C , in the County of Glou- 
cester. After dinner, when the pipes, cigars, the wine, 
and the cider were placed upon the table, a little spaniel 
dog came into the room, and, after wagging his tail, 
stretched himself on the hearthrug before a cozy fire. 
The little dog was soon asleep. It soon began to make a 
whining noise, as if in great distress, and its feet were in 
motion. It was obvious that the dog was dreaming. 

‘What is the matter with the little dog ?” inquired my 
father, who was fond of the canine race. 

“Oh,” says the farmer, “he is dreaming. The little 
rascal is always dreaming.” 

‘Dreaming? Dogs don’t dream!” exclaimed my 
father. 

‘©Qh, don’t they ?” replied the farmer. ‘I am very 








| sure they do.” 
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PROVINCETOWN DOCKS,— SEE PAGE 535. 


“Well,” continued my father, ‘‘I wonder what he is | rhythmically beating the floor with his little tail while 
dreaming about ?” the farmer continued his story. 

**T know,” said the farmer. “*T had a large family of sons. Farms were scarce, 

“You know!’ said my father. ‘‘ Well, what is he | and some of the boys resolved to emigrate to Canada. 
dreaming about ?” | My son John begged me to let him take Jack with him 

“* Why, about America,”’ replied the farmer. | to his new home, and I ultimately consented, but with 

“What does he know about America ?” inquired my | a reluctance which almost amounted in its intensity to 
father, with surprise. | anguish.” 

“A great deal,” said the farmer, ‘‘for he traveled all | Here Jack approached his aged master, his companion 
the way from America to this parish by himself.” and his friend, and placed his paw most tenderly and 

**Nonsense, nonsense!” exclaimed my father most | affectionately on his knee. The old gentleman patted 





skeptically. the dog’s head, and proceeded. 
‘* Whether it be nonsense or not, you must hear the “The morning arrived. John’s boxes were placed in 
story and judge for yourself: the cart, and he took his departure. The dog Jack evi- 


‘** Poor Jack was born and bred in this house, and his | dently had some presentiment, for he secreted himself in 
father, grandfather, and his great-grandfather. Poor | my bedroom. To my disappointment he was found. My 
Jack has been the favorite of us all from his birth. | son said : ‘Jack will remind me of the dear old home of 
He has been -espe- my ancestors.’ 
cially attached to Poor Jack barked 
me from puppy- and whined and 
hood.” struggled, but in 

As soon as his vain. He was taken 
master mentioned away by force. I 
his name, Jack cried most bitterly 
opened his eyes, —I must confess 
and began to wag my weakness, I 
his tail in the most may have been un- 
happy and jolly naturally partial to 
manner. him, but I confess 

“There --look I felt as much re- 
’ee,”’ said the farm- gret in losing my 
er. ‘‘Jack knows, dog as I did in 
as well as you do, parting with my 
that I am talking son. My daughter 
about him.” reproved me _ for 

Jack now sat my weakness, but 
upright on his she cried as bit- 
hind quarters, and terly as I did. 
looked most in- ‘““My son had a 
tensely up in his ; ; fine voyage, and, as 
master’s face, most THE BEACH FROM LONG POINT LIGHT, PROVINCETOWN.— SEE PAGE 535, soon as he reached , 
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the farm he had purchased in Canada, he wrote me a 
letter which I received in due time. He gave mea full 
accour+ of his voyage, from the time he left Sharpness 
Point in one of Price & Co.’s vessels until his arrival 
at Quebec. 

‘*My daughter read the letter, and I got impatient to 
hear something about Jack ; and just as she got to the 
end of the letter she read, ‘ Poor Jack——’ 

*** What is the matter ?’ I anxiously inquired. 
dead ?” 

‘*She continued : ‘ He had a good voyage ; he was very 
restless on board, and had his head always turned toward 
the stern of the ship. I took him up the country, and he 
arrived safely here at night. He had his supper with me. 
I made him a bed in front of the fire, and he curled 


‘Is he 





my last pipe in deep meditation. My thovghts were 
fixed on my son Jack, but especially upon the uncer- 
tain fate of poor Jack the dog. I was suddenly startled. 
My poor daughter was nervously agitated. Our eyes 
were turned in the direction of the door. ‘Did you hear 
anything, father ?’ 

*©* Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose I did, but it was all the 
fancy of a disordered imagination.” But I could have 
sworn that I had heard poor Jack’s familiar scratch at 
the door. We heard it again and again, and the scratch 
was succeeded by a low, piteous and melancholy moan, 
which made us tremble with a superstitious feeling I 
cannot describe. As soon as I recovered myself I put on 
my shoes and unlocked the door, and upon the mat lay 
a poor emaciated spaniel. My daughter brought a candle. 
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THE WHARVES AT PROVINCETOWN.— SEE PAGE 535. 


himself up in his usual attitude and went to sleep. Next 
morning I let him out, and I have never seen him since. 
I suppose he must have lost his way, or must have been 
destroyed by some wild animal.’ 

**T leant my head on my daughter’s shoulder, and I 
cried and sobbed like a child, and audibly regretted that 
I had ever parted with poor Jack. My daughter also 
sympathized with me in my grief, and she wept tears of 
bitterness.” 

At this stage of the narrative the dog jumped on his 
master’s knee and affectionately licked his face. He put 
it down most tenderly, and said : 

‘*There’s intelligence! Jack knows every word I am 
speaking to you.” 

‘Several weeks elapsed after the receipt of my son 
Jack’s letter, when I and my daughter were sitting down 
in front of the fire before retiring to rest. I was smoking 





The dog was unconscious. It appeared to be dead from 
fatigue and exhaustion. My daughter screamed with ex- 
citement, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, father, it is Jack !’ 

**T said, ‘ Impossible !’ 

‘‘The dog raised its head, opened its eyes for a 
moment, and relapsed into a state of apparent inanima- 
tion. Whether impossible or possible, I was certain it 
was Jack. We did not stop to spec@late on mysteries. 
We brought poor Jack in and placed him before the 
warm fire, and rubbed him all over as gently as an in- 
fant. My daughter got some warm milk, and I added a 
little brandy, and fed him with a spoon. As soon as 
Jack regained his strength my daughter took him to 
bed, and attended to him jlike a nurse until he became 
vigorous and healthy. 

“In a few weeks Jack had recovered his health, 
strength and plumpness. He went with me to Gloucester 
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corn market. If I went in the direction of the docks | 
and the shipping the dog positively refused to proceed. | 
One day at the Cross two sailors passed, when Jack ran | 
after them and hilariously barked and familiarly wagged | 
his tail in recognition, but would not allow them to pick | 
him up. One of the sailors turned round and said: ‘Is | 
that your dog, sir ?” 

“* Ves, it is,’ I replied. ‘Why do you ask ?” | 

““« Why,’ said ono of the sailors, ‘ We took the dog out | 
with a gentleman from Sharpness Point to Quebec. The | 
gentleman took him with him to his farm, nearly a hun- | 
dred miles up the country. We stopped at Quebec | 
several weeks, to load timber for Gloucester. Some days 
before we sailed the dog appeared upon the wharf in a | 
most exhausted, emaciated and pitiable state, and whined 
to be taken on board. We had pity on him, took him 
on board, and attended to him until he regained his 
strength. We had a long and a difficult voyage, but 
safely landed at Sharpness Point. We took the dog on 


- _ 





shore and lost him on the canal-bank at Purton. The 
dog was a favorite with the crew, and we all regretted 
his loss.’ 

‘*The sailors had all told me their story, and I told 
them mine in return. We were astonished. I wrote and 
told my son, and he shared my amazement, not only at 


| the instinct or reason of the dog, but at his marvelous 


affection for his old home, his old master and his native 
soil. This is no sensational story, this jis no romance, 
but here is Jack himself, a living evidence of the truth 
of my narrative.” 

Jack barked and bounded with obvious delight as his 
master concluded the history of his exploits, and he soon 
resumed his cozy place on the hearthrug in front of the 
fire and went to sleep. 

This is one of the most marvelous illustrations of the 
instinct, the sagacity or reason of a dog I have ever heard 
recorded, and outdoes all the dog stories of ancient or 
modern history. BE. Y..¢. TF. 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE, 


Poss was sitting down to dinner. | 


Like an ordinary sinner. 

All was quiet in the house, 
When before her, near the platter, 
Coolly, calmly looking at her, 

Came and sat a lady mouse. 


And the mouse’s quiet bearing, 
Coupled with such pluck and daring, 
Took poor Pussy’s breath away. 

But she sighed: ‘‘O bold intruder, 
I do think your actions ruder 
Than I care just now to say. | 


“Oh, your conduct’s quite surprising, 
And I feel my anger rising. 

I should dearly like to know 
Why you come so calmly staring, 
With such impudenco and daring— | 

Why you ok me over so?” 


Then. said Mousey: “Not to tire you, 
Let me say that I admire you; 

I have seem you from. afar, 
And E wished to come and tell you, 
Eve the kindly ladies bell you, 

What a handsome cat you are. 


“FE have watched yow walking nightly, 

And have noted, of, how brightly : 
Shone your eyes, like moons in green; 

Ah, I thought they were the brightest, 

And your steps the very lightest > 
In this world of wonders seen, 


“And how very soft your fur is, 
How like music, too, your purr isa 
But I think that I must go. 
There! I heard my baby crying. 
Ah, a mother’s cares are trying, 
As I’m sure you also know.” 


Then said Pussy: ‘Oh, don’t hurry. 

Pray excuse me and my flurry; 
Mice I did not think so wise. 

Now I see they're close observers, 

And of praise are great deservers; 
My opinions I'll revise. 


Though your stature’s not commanding; 
You have yet an understanding 
Of which pussies might be proud, 
I should like so much to know you, 
And I've things I’d like to show you, 
Things I would not show the crowd, 


With your manners, too, I’m smitten; 

You must come and see my kitten; 
Promise now, and tell me when, 

Oh, I’m very glad I've met you, 

I shall never now forget you; 
Promise me you'll call again.” 


Now it does not greatly matter 
Whether Mousey learned to flatter 
QOverhearing human speech. 
Vanity is qnickly played on, , 
Praises, if discreetly laid on, 
Even feline natures reach. 
BENJAMIN G. SmIrH. 


SOME CURIOUS WEDDING-RINGS. 


In speaking of wedding-rings we learn (says the New 
York Jewelry News) that these important symbols have 
not always been manufactured from the precious metal 
gold. Weare told that in lieu of a ring the church-key 
has often been used ; and Walpole tells of an instance 
where a curtain-ring was employed. The Duke of Ham- 
ilton fell so violently in love with the younger of the 
celebrated Misses Gunning, at a party in Lord Chester- 
field’s house, that two days after he sent for a parson to 
perform the marriage ceremony ; but as the Duke had 
neither license nor ring, the clergyman refused to act. 





Nothing daunted, Hamilton declared he “‘ would send 


for the Archbishop.”” At last they were married with a 
ring of the bed-curtain, at half-past twelve at night, 
at Mayfair Chapel. Forgetful bridegrooms have been 
reduced to greuter straits than this even; in one in- 
stance a leather ring had, on the spur of the moment, 
to be cut out of a piece of kid, from the bride’s glove. 
A tragic story of a forgotten wedding-ring is told in the 
‘* Lives of the Lindseys.” When he should have been at 
church, Colin Lindsey, the young Earl of Balearres, was 
quietly eating his breakfast in nightgown and slippers ; 
when reminded that Mauritia of Nassau was waiting for 
him at the altar, he hurried to church, but forgot the 
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ring; a friend present gave him one, which he, without 


looking at, placed on the bride’s finger. After the cere- 
mony was over, the-Countess glanced at her hand and 
beheld a grinning death’s-head on her ring. She fainted 
away, and the omen made such an impression on her, 
that on recovering she declared that she was destined to 
die within a year: a presentiment that probably brought 
about its own fulfillment, for in a few months the careless 
Colin was a widower: 


THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 


Tue rate of growth in children varies according to the 
sex. Thus, at the age of eleven to twelve years, boys are 
larger and heavier than girls; but from that age on the 
evolution of the girls is more rapid, and they soon over- 
take the boys and pass them, till the age of fifteen years 
is reached, when fhe boys draw ahead again, while the 
girls remain nearly stationary. 

A curious relation has been discovered between the 
growth of children in stature and in weight. M. Mal- 
ling-Hansen, director of the deaf-and-dumb institution 
at Copenhagen, has for three years weighed and meas- 
ured his pupils daily, and he has observed that their 
growth does not take place regularly and progressively, 
but by stages separated by intervals of rest. Weight 
also inereases by periods after intervals cf, equilibrium. 
While the weight is increasing, the stature remains 
nearly stationary, and vice versd. The maximum of in- 
crease of stature corresponds with a period of minimum 
augmentation of weight. The vital forees do not appear 
to work on both sides at once. These variations are 
subjeet to the inflnence of the seasons. During Autumn 
and early Winter, according to M. Malling-Hansen, the 
child accumulates weight, while his stature increases 
slowly ; but during Spring, stature receives a veritable 
push, while weight increases but little. Some local 
habits have an influence on’ the stature. Stendhal re- 
marked that many Roman girls had deformed vertebral 
columns, or were a little humpbacked, and found that it 
was the result of a popular belief prevailing in Rome 
that parents could promote the growth of their children 
by punching them im the back. 


THE DISCOVERER OF SPECTACLES. 


Few inventions have conferred a greater blessing om 
the human race than that which assists impaired vision. 
Dr. Johnson rightly expressed his surprise that such a 
benefactor as the discoverer of spectacles should have 
been regarded with indifference, and found no worthy 
biographer to celebrate his ingenuity. Unfortunately, 
however, his name is a matter of much uncertainty ; and 
hence a grateful posterity may have been prevented 
from bestowing upom his memory that honor which it 
has so richly merited. But it may be noted that popular 
opinion has long ago pronounced in favor of Spina, a 
Florentine monk, as the rightful claimant, although 
some are in favor of Friar Roger Bacon. M. Spoon, in 
his ‘*Recherches Curieuses d’Antiquitie,” fixes the date 
of the invention of spectacles between the years 1280 
and 1311, and says that Alexander de Spina, having seen 
a pair made by some other person, who was unwilling 
to communicate the secret of their construction, ordered 
a pair for himself, and found them so useful that he 
cheerfully and promptly made the invention public. 
According to an Italian antiquary, the person to wliom 








Spina was indebted for the information was Salvino, 
who died in the year 1318, and he quotes from a manu- 
script in his possession an epitaph which records the 
circumstance : ‘‘ Here lies Salino Armoto d’Armati, of 
Florence, the inventor of spectacles. May God pardon 
his sins. The year 1318.” 


A RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Tue late Lord Longford was an old Wykehamist, end 
remarkable as a schoolboy in several ways. When at 
Winchester, as the Hon. W. L. Pakenham, he had the 
reputation of being the best construer of Virgil, in his 
time, for vird voce rendering into English. As a crick- 
eter, he enjoyed the extraordinary distinction, together 
with two other Wykehamists, A. Lowth and N. Darnell, 
of being selected to play for the Gentlemen (18) against 
the Players at Lord’s in 1836, whilst he was still a boy, 
in the school eleven. He was always extremely well 
dressed ; and Dr. Moberly, who had thirty years’ expe- 
rience as head-master, said he was the most impudent 
boy he ever knew: a statement perhaps founded on 
the following fact : Pakenham on one occasion appeared 
in school with a large bunch of flowers in his buttonhole. 
“Pakenham,” said Moberly, ‘‘I do not object to one 
flower in a well-dressed boy’s coat, but I cannot permit 
boys to come into school with nosegays.” ‘‘ Very well, 
sir,” said Pakenham. Two days after, he came into 
school with a gigamtic sunflower fastened into his coat. 
**Pakenham, what is that?’ said Moberly. ‘Only a 
flower, sir,” said Pakenham, in a very mild voice ; ‘‘ you 
said you did not mind my coming into school with a 
single flower in my coat.” 


LION-TAMING. 


M. Przon, who has just retired from business, was, 
with one exception, the greatest lion-tamer in the world. 
The exception is M. Bidel, who still continues to exercisa 
his marvelous control over the monarch of the woods. 
The most interesting fact in M. Pezon’s career is that ho 
never used a whip. His method was, in the political 
slang of the day, conciliation, and not coercion. He 
adopted persuasive methods, and his success with lions 


| was extraordinary. Tigers he capdidly confessed that he 


could not manage so well. Kindness, it seems, does not 
appeal to the tiger, whether of the human or the feline 
species, and cruelty M. Pezon would not use. If he had, 
he would probably have failed. The experience of all 
persons who have taken part in the training ef animals is 
in this respect pretty much the same. They may be 
heaten into stupidity, but they cannot be kicked into 
cleverness. Thus the sight of tricks well performed by 
any sort‘of beast, from the dancing dog with whieh Dr. 
Johnson ungallantly compared oratorical women to Mr. 
Crocker’s hideously named ‘‘ Equirationals,”” may be en- 
joyed without seruple by the most humane and scrupu- 
lous spectator. They cannot have involved any real 
suffering on the part of the performers, and they have 
probably given them a good deal of pleasure in the 
process of acquisition. 








Property there is no other knowledge than that which 
is got by working; the rest is only a hypothesis of know- 
ledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools; a thing float- 
ing in the clouds, in ondless logic vortices, till wo try 
and fix it. 
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‘*Tt cannot harm you to know,” 
she said—with a glance at the 
doctor —‘‘ that you were injured 
in a railway accident, from the 
nearly fatal effects of which yon 
are just reviving. You were 
brought to my house, which was 
near the scene of disaster, and I 


A MENTAL LAPSE.—“ ‘I KNEW YOU WOULD COME, DEAR,’ SHE SAID, AS HE SANK have helped to nurse you through 
ON HIS KNEES BESIDE HER,” a danger which we trust is fully 

passed,” 
A MENTAL LAPSE. The debilitated recipient of charitable favors did not 


seem enough impressed by this statement to manifest any 

emotion of gratitude. It might be a matter that con- 

I. cerned him or not. His eyes remained fastened upon the 

‘*T rutnk he will recover,” said the doctor, thought- | face whose lovely outline and color appeared to fill some 
fully regarding his patient, whose straight, jetty line of | undefined need of his nature. 


By ANNIE L, Muzzey. 





eyebrows and black, curling beard and hair brought out Presently, from sheer weakness, the eyelids drooped 
by vivid contrast the deathly pallor of his face. ‘‘ The | again, and slumber crept over the tired, faltering senses. 
system has undergone a terrible shock, but a naturally ‘*Don’t let him sleep too long,” cautioned, Dr. Shields, 


vigorous constitution may surmount even greater diffi- | as he turned to go out. ‘“‘He is weak, and must be 
culties.” watched with care.” 
“Lhe invalid, rousing from a scarcely breathing torpor, | ividently there was small danger that this order would 
lifted his blank but beautiful eyes, in uncomprehending | be neglected. 
wonder, to the speaker’s face. | Widow Amy Winton had taken too faithful an interest 
Then a faint ejaculation from the other side of the bed | in the patient committed to her care to fail him at the 
cvew his attention in that direction, and he razed with | last contest with death, and she sat »reathlessly counting 
inexpressible content at the young and 1 vely woman | the moments of safe repose while she read in the still, 
stroking his hand with soft, magnetic touch that thrilled | sculptured face on the pillow the purity of a nature 
his weak nerves with strange, swcet ecstasy. | which she believed the unconsci usness of sleep revealed 
‘*Where—what am I?” the invalid questioned, in a | unfailingly. 
faint whisper. When, very soor, she softly roused Lim, he opened his 


wearied sense once more surrenderd to the need of rest. 

Thus the early stages of convalescence passed, varied, 
as strength increased, by expressions of personal inter- 
est, without, however, the remotest reference to the past, 
‘which, for the patient, appeared not to exist. 


critical condition, but you are now in a fair way to recov- 
ery,” explained the doctor. ‘Try to think of yourself as 
little as possible.” 

The patient’s eyes were still fixed in vague wonder and 
longing on the face of his nurse. 

Vol. XXIV., No, 5—35. 


| 
‘*You are a very sick man. Have been in an extremely eyes and gazed at her with perfect satisfaction until 
‘ 
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It was after he was able to sit up and converse freely 
that Amy Winton one day recollected with consternation, 
as che addressed him, a fact of which she had lately lost 
sight. 

‘‘Why, will you believe it, Ido not even know your 
name ?”’ she said, with a sudden accession of color. 


| 


| the pure gold circlet that you found in the inner pocket 


The gentleman looked at her with a bewildered air, as | 


if not comprehending the social necessity of such an im- 
palpable adjunct. 

He rubbed his forehead with vain effort to recall the 
required appellation. 

‘“* Was there nothing about my person that would prove 
my possession of a name ?” he questioned. ‘‘ By my soul, 
a mah ought not to wear a necessary appendage 80 loosely 
that it can slip away from him in this ridiculous fashion ! 
What did my traveling-traps reveal ?” 

“Nothing more definite than the initials ‘J. R. E.’ on 
the neckband of your nightshirt, in which you were 
dragged from the berth of a burning sleeping-car, where 


all your personal effects perished with the exception of a | 


traveler's treasure-belt upon your body, which, however, 
was found, on examination, to contain nothing more im- 
portant than a few thousand dollars in crisp bank-notes, 
giving no clew to your identity.” 

‘* That, on the whole, was a lucky discovery, it strikes 
me,” remarked the gentleman, ‘‘ though I am beginning 
to feel that I am under a debt of gratitude which no 
amount of money can remove. The devotion of a life- 


time could searcely satisfy my sense of obligation to 


you.” The youthful widow blushed. 

“Tt is not much,” she said. ‘I think Ihave developed 
au unsuspected talent for nursing, and perhaps I've 
found my vocation in life.” 

‘*Nay, don’t say that, lest you tempt me to the un- 
manly wish to remain for ever under your professional 
care,” pleaded the patient, who was making rapid pro- 
gress, evidently, under the skill she had developed. 

So swiftly speeded the improvement, that, a few days 
later, the gentleman announced his determination to take 
up his quarters at a hotel until strong enough to decide 
on his course of action. 

‘Have I failed in any way to make you comfortable ?” 
reproachfully questioned his hostess. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven! the reverse of that!” exclaimed her 
guest. ‘You have made this room a place of enchant- 
ment, and herein lies the secret of my resolution to with- 
draw. For, don’t you see how dangerous it is to my 
peace to remain so near you without the privilege of a 
man who possesses at least a name ?” 

**T—JI don’t understand,” breathed the lady, with sur- 
prising simplicity and downcast eyes. 

** Shall [ explain, then ? 
it is to remain in your society without losing my heart 
utterly ? And how can a man who has no past ask the 
love of a woman who has restored him to life, though 
that life be worthless without her ?” 

Amy Winton flushed and paled with a 
emotions. 

‘““What cares love for the past?’ she whispered. 
‘*Enough that it has the present—the future !” 

The listener caught his breath. 

“Can it be ?” he murmured, with rapturous expres- 
sion. ** Then how is it possible for me to go away? But,” 
sighed the gentleman, after an interval of transport re- 
turning to earthly necessities once more, ‘‘I have no 
name, no fortune to proffer you, dear heart.” 

The blissful face lifted from his bosom indicated that 


Do you see how impossible 


tumult of 


a matter of such trivial importance could not be con- | 


sidered in this supreme moment. 
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“‘T have the fortune,” said the widow, finding at last 
the reward of her early sacrifice in marriage. ‘And 
your name came to me in a dream last night after seeing 


of your treasure-belt, and which was marked ‘J. R. E. to 
A. W.,’” she added, with heightened color. 

** Let me see that ring again, Amy,” J. R. E. said, with 
interest. 

She took from a drawer at hand a tiny casket, from 
which he drew the plain gold ring with the inner en- 
graving that she had mentioned. He turned it over in 
his hand with a dreamy stare of wonder. 

«J. R. E.,’ he echoed, emptily. 

** Julian Rochester Earle,” she interpreted. 

«To A. W.’ Is it Amy Winton ?” be asked, slipping 
the ring upon her finger, which it fitted closely, ‘It 
seems like Fate, doesn't it ?” 

“‘Ah, indeed, I know it is Destiny,” was the thrilling 
and trustful response. ‘‘ The ring was marked for me.” 

Well, not to dwell on the points of logic by which love 
arrived at swift conclusions, we have to announce the 
marriage, at a preposterously early date, of Amy Winton 
and Julian R. Earle, all of the Far Western city which 
must be nameless, since this is a truth stranger than 
fiction. . 

It was not without criticism that the young widow 
gave herself and fortune to a stranger, who, for aught 
any one could prove, might be a criminal fleeing from 
justice, and feigning a loss of memory for which the 
accident offered a favoring excuse. 

But Amy, unhampered by authorities that in tender 
girlhood had furced her to marriage with a man she de- 
spised, now determined to follow the law of choice, which, 
indeed, she could not resist without great unhappiness, 
and, in defiance of much grave head-shaking, she married 
J. R.E., who, however his judgment might have dis- 
countenanced the haste, had no strength to rule out his 
own wish when the woman willed. 

A year of felicity followed the doubtfully approved 
J.R. E. had found sufficient occupation in the 
management of his wife's estate to save him from prying 
into the perplexing uncertainties of the past, and, be- 
coming a universal favorite among the associates of his 
new life, he missed no element which a recovery of un- 
known conditions might supply. 


union. 


Passing down a street, one day, on business errands, he 

was suddenly intercepted by a stranger stopping short in 
his way. 
** Great Heaven ! Jack, old fellow, we 
had given you up as dead !” exclaimed the excited young 
man, grasping at the hand of J. R. E., who gazed at him 
in simple astonishment. 

‘*Beg pardon,” he said, drawing himself up with 
dignity, and looking at the stranger with evident doubt 
of his sanity. ‘‘ You appear to be mistaken in the per- 


is it possible ? 


sir.” 

‘The gentleman, repulsed, straightened himself with 
equal majesty. 

‘Excuse me,” said he—with apparently unwavering 
certainty of recognition —‘‘ if you are not a confounded 


son, 


| scoundrel, and should decide, after reconsideration, to 


renew acquaintance with old friends, call around at the 
Webster House and ask for C. L. Reed.” 

And, without further colloquy, the gentleman bowed 
stifly and passed on. 

J. R. E. walked forward with a sensation of falling 
from a dizzy height. The man’s face and name touched 
him like the suggestion of a dream which one strives 
vainly to recall after a second lapse of sleep. Haunted all 
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day by the mystery past his power to unravel, he secretly 


went that evening to visit the stranger at the house 
designated. : 

When, an hour later, he came away, his face was pallid 
as death, and aged as by years of care and trouble. 





II, 

In the gray morning, after a night of wretched wan- 
dering, J. R. E. hurried home, to find his wife in a state 
of excitement bordering on frenzy. 

‘‘Oh, my husband!” she cried, bounding down the 
stairs as he entered, and catching sight of his white, 
agitated and visibly aged face. ‘In God's name what is 
the matter? All night I have watched for you in an 
agonv of fear lest some accident had befallen you, and 
now that you are here Oh, Heaven, Julian, how 
terribly you look !” 

“Yes, yes, Amy! I’m in trouble, of which I cannot 
tell you now,” said the unhappy man, holding her off at 
arm’s-length. ‘‘ You must be patient with me, and think 
es kindly of me as you can. I shall take the morning 
train East without any attempt to explain my business 
at present. I don’t know whether you will hear from 
me during my absence, but, Amy, think of me as little 
as possible.” 

‘Oh, Julian !” gasped the wife, with an effort to cast 
herself upon his breast. But the action was repulsed 
desperately. 

‘“We must not indulge in sentiment now,” he said, 
with a coldness that touched her pride. 

And during his swift preparations for departure she 
made no further appeal, though her reproachful, ques- 
tioning eyes smote his heart with madder pain. 

‘*T have meant no evil, Amy,” he said, clasping her 
land at parting. ‘‘ Think the best of me you can, what- 
ever comes to pass, and—after all—forget me.” 

**Oh, Julian! for God’s sake say no more if you can- 
not tell me the meaning qf this dreadful mystery !” 
wailed Amy. 

But the hand holding hers dropped away, and with 
a silent gesture of farewell the man she had trusted 
so, entirely vanished from sight. 

A sickness as of death came over her. But she was 
not a woman to yield to an appearance of desertion, and 
summoning her power of self-control, she put away as 
far as possible her evidences of suffering, and was ready 
to account for such traces of agitation as she could not 
remove by the announcement that some affairs of their 
business had suddenly called her husband East; and the 
fear that he might be unavoidably and indefinitely de- 
tained had so disturbed her thought, she hoped they 
would excuse her somewhat distrait look and manner. 

And from time to time she would say, in response to 
inquiries, that Julian was still unable to return, though 
he was very impatient at the delay. She would even 
draw bravely on her imagination, and quote from letters 
never received such explanatory notes as must divert at- 
tention from any ugly appearance indicating that she 
was a desertetl wife ; and, however she might shrink and 
quail before a possibility acknowledged in the privacy of 
her heart, she was always confident and at ease when 
speaking of the absence of her husband. 

That gentleman, meantime, journeying day and night, 
had arrived at a country station near the sea, and step- 
ping out, looked about him with the air of one in a 
totally. unfamiliar ‘region. 

**Could you direct me to the house of Mrs. Sylvia 
Ward ?” he asked of a bystander as he consulted his 
notebook. 

















‘Certainly, sir. Right up the hill yonder ; turn to the 
right ; white house at the edge of the pine wood, or, if 
you wish a short cut, take a private path leading through 
the grove from Great heavens! can it be that I am 
speaking to John Elwood, who certainly knows the path 
to the Ward cottage better than I can tell him ?” 

The brisk informant stopped short, staring in open- 
mouthed astonishment at the new arrival, whom he had 
not at first observed with attention. 

But the gentleman, heeding no interruptions, was 
already far on his way to the gate opening on the by- 
path, whose curving line seemed an illuminating flash of 
memory, revealing with startling distinctness the long- 
vailed picture of the past. As if suddenly restored to 
the aims and interests of a former life, he passed the gate 
and rushed along the rocky path with the haste of a lover 





| late for the tryst, and entering the grove, bent his steps 


at once to a rustic seat, showing by its litter of dry twigs 
and creeping lichens that it had been long disused. 

‘*My Agnes !” he murmured, sinking in deathlike pal- 
lor beside the seat, overcome by a sense of the fatal is- 
sues of his mental lapse. ‘‘ Great God ! how it all comes 
back to me in this spot where we pledged our vows !” 

Again starting up, he hurried toward the house, every 
step of the way now as familiar as if he had trodden it 
yesterday. 

A lady with a puff of silver hair about her careworn 
face came out on the veranda as he approached, standing 
under a drooping branch of pale wistaria-blossoms with 
outstretched hand but, quivering lip. 

“Agnes !” he gasped, in pained inquiry, as he looked 
with hope and dread in the face of Agnes’s mother. 

“She cannot last long,” was the hushed response. 
‘*Charley’s telegram told us that you would soon be 
here, and the most we could hope was that she would 
live till you came. Oh, Jack, dear boy, what q terrible 
affair it has been !” 

“Yes! Oh, my God !” groaned the wretched man. 

‘“There was Agnes on the wedding-night dressed and 
waiting, with a house full of guests, for the bridegroom 
who never came. She gradually yielded to the convic- 
tion that you were dead. Since this conclusion, she has 
herself fuiled rapidly, and is ready and eager to go.” 

**Oh, my darling !” sighed the unhappy lover. ‘‘ Would 
to God I had died when she believed that I did !” 

He had no time, if he could }ave mustered heart, for 
the sickening story he had to tell, for, at this moment, 
an attendant came hurrying out to say that Agnes insisted 
she had heard Jack’s voice, and was begging for the wed- 
ding-gown, which she must wear when he saw her. 

‘It is what she is always saying,” explained Agnes’s 
mother. ‘‘ Believing that you are dead, she confidently 
looks for you to come to her at the last, and she has 
made us promise that she shall wear the bridal-dress the 
same as when she expected you on the wedding-day.” 

‘*Gracious Heaven !” breathed John Elwood, burying 
his face in his hands, in utter despair, as he dropped 
upon a chair in the vine-wreathed porch sacred to 
memories of love. 

The mother, who had disappeared, came back pres- 
ently, touching him upon the shoulder, and whispering, 
‘*She is ready.” 


Pale as the ghost he was going to personate, the young 
man rose and followed through the door, which, since 
boyhood, had seemed to him a heavenly entrance. As he 
approached the beautiful room, in which lingered no 
taint of sickness or death, he paused with bated breath, 
seeing, beyond the parted portiére, on a low, reclining 
chair, a vision of spiritual loveliness in misty robes of 
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white, smiling, and stretching forth a hand through! ‘‘I am wearing the wedding-gown, dear,” she said, at 

whose clear transparency the declining sun shone with | length, lifting herself slightly from his breast where he 

pure illuminating glow. had silently gathered her. ‘‘ Have you the ring, sweet- 
“I knew that you would come, dear,” she said, with | heart ?” 

contentment, as he sank on his knees beside her, all| He had been carrying it for months in his pocket- 
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human passion stilled in that serene atmosphere. To | book, under daily orders from Amy to leave it at the 
her, John Elwood was a spirit, freed, as she soon would | jeweler’s for enlargement, her finger, with its waxing 
be, from the trammel of earthly conditions. And in her | plumpness, having outgrown its fairy proportions. But 
presence he felt that the life he had lost was found | the errand had been postponed through a strange aver- 
again. His soul had staid with her. Only his sense | sion to its accomplishment, and he now drew the golden 
had wandered off. circle from concealment, and dreamily placed it om the 
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marriage-finger of the hand for which it had been de- 
signed before that fatal slip of memory and terrible co- 
incidence of initials had led to its profanation. Should 
not its pure purpose be at last fulfilled, and the soil of 
its desecration sanctified by burial with her dust ? 

The bride of death smiled divinely, with eyes upturned 
to the face brooding tenderly above her, while she lapsed, 
without a struggle, into an unconsciousness from which 
she would rouse, to whisper faintly : 

‘‘Hold me closer, dear; the waves are cold.” And 
again: ‘‘See— 
love—the 
heavenly light 
is breaking.” 

In the: gray 
of evening the 
white-robed 
figure, whose 
breath had 
vanished in 
the rosy sun- 
set air, was laid 
gently down 
by the lover 
in whose arms 
the beautiful 
life had passed 
away, and who 
felt that the 
diviner part 
of himself had 
departed with 
it into the si- 
lent realm of 
spirit. 

But what re- 
mained for the 
material man 
but to return 
to the duties 
he had assum- 
ed, blindly 
enough, when 
his soul had 
escaped with 
all his memory 
of the past, 
and left him a 
helpless cap- 
tive to the 
charms of 
sense ? 

It was at 
least a comfort 
to believe that, 
through all 
that void of 
memory he had been in spirit true to Agnes, and that 
she would still hold him inviolably to herself, while 
he strove loyally to sustain his relations with the 
woman to whom he had honestly pledged his earthly 
faith. 

And if Amy never knew the story of his past, she was 
happy, after the fashion of women, in the devotion of the 
husband, who came back to her in time, silent regarding 
the secret of his absence, and subject to moods which 
she could never enter into or understand, yet always 
tender, considerate and kind —‘‘ The best husband in the 
world,” she averred. 
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By Louis C, ELson, 


Tue year 1813 is famous in the annals of war, and was 
one of the bloodiest epochs of the Napoleonic strifes, 
but it is a year which should also be celebrated in the 
annals of peace and harmony, for during its course two 
of the most famous composers of our time first saw the 
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light. Wagner and Verdi, both born in 1813, worked in 
a widely dif- 
ferent way, and 
to some it may 
seem almost 
sacrilegious to 
couple the 
hames to- 
gether. Never- 
theless, Verdi’s 
two latest 
works have 
proved him to 
possess an in- 
fluence on the 
music of 
Southern Eu- 
rope scarcely 
inferior to that 
of the German 
composer in 
a® broader 
school. 

The lives of 
the two com- 
posers can 
scarcely be 
compared, save 
in the fact that 
both achieved 
greatness in 
spite of the 
most unpropi- 
tious begin- 
nings. Verdi's 
life has not 
been an event- 
ful one, yet it 
is one that may 
be studied to 
advantage ; for 
he has proved 
himself not to 
belong to the 
family of ge- 
niuses who are 
contented in 
merely achiev- 
ing popularity, but to be a man possessed of a progress- 
ive nature, a musician of totally different stamp from 
Rossini, who in his success became like the Bourbons, 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing, and whose un- 
doubtedly great talents became a barrier rather than an 
assistance to musical progress. 

Verdi was born in a little Italian hamlet—it would be 
flattery to call it a village—named Le Roncole (near 
Busseto), October 10th, 1813. Those biographies which 
give the date as 1814 have been proved in error by the 
discovery of the certificate of his birth. His family 








were in humble cirumstances, his father keeping a littlo 
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tavern, and as this vould not szpport the family, adding 
thereto a small shop, where pipes, tobacco, sugar, etc., 


were sold. Verdi's career, although so unpromising at 
the outset, was emphatically a “‘Incky” one. Fate be- 
gan by being his friend when, an infant in arms, he was 


hidden by his mother in the belfry of the little church 
and escaped the slaughter which was occasioned by ‘the 
brutal Russians and Austrians in their onward march 
through Italy. The earliest signs of a love for music 
found their expression in a devout following of hand- 
organs and strolling violinists, and when the child was 
admitted as an altar-boy at the church, in subsequent 


years, and first heard a higher class of music, he was so | 


enrapt that he utterly failed to remember his duties, and 
received such a box on the ear from the priest that 
music and sense were both knocked out of him for 
the time being. His musical abilities must have been 
perceptible even in childhood, apart from these rather 
prosaic events, for his father bought him a piano, which 
for a man in such straitened circumstances must have 
been an important thing to do. Two incidents cluster 
around this piano, one of which proves Verdi’s temper 
(a trait of childhood which remained with him through 
life), and the other shows conclusively that he had given 
proof of extraordinary musical ability. 
the piano, Verdi played some chords upon it which suited 
him very well, and he was in high good humor, The 


next day he tried to repeat the chords, and, finding it to | 


be im»ossible to recall them, fell into such a rage with 
the instrwnent, that he took a hammer and was proceed- 
ing to demolish it, when his father, hearing the tumult, 
and ascertaining its cause, gave him such a castigation 
that he never again dared to attack an instrument with 
such a powerful protector. The second incident is more 
satisfactory. The piano, which is now at Verdi's villa at 
Sant’ Agata, bears inside an inscription to the effect that 
it was repaired by Stefano Cavaletti in 1821, without any 
ec] arge, as a reward for the ability shown by the young 
artist. Lessons on the organ at Le Roncole followed, and 
he soon became organist for the hamlet himself, at the 
munificent salary of about twenty dollars a year! Mean- 
while the father had decided that he must have some 
schooling, and this involved his marching frequently to 
Busseto, a few miles distant, where a little instruction in 
“the three R’s” was about all the education that our 
hero ever received outside of his own beloved art. In 
one of these journeys he fell into a canal and was very 
nearly drowned, but was saved in time to be resuscitated 
without any ill consequences ensuing. 

We have said that Verdi was lucky in almost every 
direction. The fact that his father dealt with a wealthy 
distiller and merchant named Antonio Barezzi, in Bus- 
seto, was really the turning-point of the boy’s career, for 
this man came to know the lad, to appreciate him, and 
to be his patron and best friend. Entering the house of 
Barezzi as clerk, Verdi at once came into a musical 
atmosphere of a higher order than any he had yet known. 
His employer was an enthusiast in music, a member of 
the orchestra of the city, and frequently had important 
musical rehearsals at his house. Barezzi at once recog- 
nized the musical ability of young Verdi, and gave him 
the opportunity of studying with Provesi, a good organ- 
ist and a musician, who: helped Verdi greatly in a three 
years’ course. At the end of this time the young man 
had givea so many proofs of ability, that it was judged 
proper to send him to Milan, to fit himself for a really 
musical career. Through the influence of Barezzi, Verdi 


received a grant from the city of 600 francs ($120) per 
annum for two years, and the rest of the expenses were 
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paid by Barezzi himself. It must be recorded here that 
Verdi afterward loyally paid back to his benefactor the 
amounts advanced him in these years. 

An astounding*incident now took place: Verdi, upon 
applying for admission to the Milan Conservatory, was 
refused, as not possessing sufficient talent ! The director, 
Basily, did not discern the abilities that had made such 
a stir at Le Roncole and Busseto, and sent the young 
man away as not qualified. 

In later years Verdi was offered the directorship of the 
great Naples Conservatory, and declined it. But at this 
earlier epoch it seems that he was not ranked even as a 
proficient scholar by those who held to the more rigid 
school of work. He was not altogether daunted, how- 
ever, and went to work with Lavigna, who brought him 
forward rapidly. 

There are some rather apocryphal anecdotes about 
his turning the tables on Director Basily when once 
he visited Lavigna, and complained of eighteen advanced 
| pupils having been unable to work out a fugue subject 
| at a competition that morning. 

‘*Give my pupil the subject,” said Lavigna; and Verdi 
| then and there, says one authority, worked it out, with 
| the addition of another subject, in double canon. 
““Why did you add another subject, and make it‘a 
| double canon ?” asked the amazed Basily. 

| ** Because I thought your subject rather poor,” tartly 
responded Verdi. 

There is probably very little truth in the tale, for, 
| years after, when Verdi wrote the ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem,” 
| he let double canon severely alone, and even his fugatos 
are handled as if they were red hot, and dropped as soon 
| as possible. If the story is entirely true, our composer 
must have retrograded frightfully as he grew older : but 
the actual fact is that Verdi was never a great contra- 
puntist, and it was probably his weakness in this direc- 
tion that caused his much-talked-of rejection at the Milan 
Conservatory by Basily. 

In 1833 Provesi, the ex-teacher of Verdi, and the organ- 
ist at Busseto, died, and the post became vacant. Verdi 
applied for the position, and, entering into competition 
with an unknown musician named Ferrari, was rejected 
as too much given to secular music. Again Fate was 
working in his favor, for, had he been accepted, his 
operas would probably never have been composed, and 
he would have lived and died a provincial organist. 
Much rancor, however, ensued at his rejection, and for a 
long time there was a Verdi and an anti-Verdi party in 
the little city. 

In 1835, Verdi bound yet closer his ties with his bene- 
factor Barezzi, by marrying his eldest daughter. The 
marriage was a happy one, and Verdi seems to have been 
very contented in the society of his wife and the two 
children she bore him, but the wedded bliss was to be 
short. In 1840, Verdi was again alone in the world. Before 
speaking of this calamity, however, we must mention a 
very important event which occurred in 1839, This was 
nothing less than the composition and production at 
Milan of Verdi's first opera, ‘‘ Oberto di San Bonifacio.” 
Here, again, Verdi’s lucky star was in the ascendant, for 
he did not meet with the discouragements which so fre- 
quently fall in the pathway of those geniuses who have 
neither the fortune to be known or to be dead. On the 
contrary, he found easy access to the best manager in 
Italy—Merelli, of La Scala—and found in him a steadfast 
and sensible friend. 

The opera won a success ; not such an overwhelming 
one as some of the later works of Verdi, but still suffi- 
cient to warrant Merelli making a contract with the 
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young composer for three more operas, at good prices, 
for the great Imperial Theatre of Vienna, or the still 
greater La Scala of Milan. 

The first of these was a comic opera, ‘‘Un Giorno di 
Negno,” and Verdi began at the work with the ardor 
of a genius who has obtained early recognition. In the 
midst of this came the catastrophe of his early life. His 
boy sickened and died. Scarcely was the funeral over, 
when his only remaining child, a girl, also fell ill, and 
was soon by her brother’s side. His wife could not bear 
up under these sudden calamities ; a brain fever set in, 
and in a short time a third coffin left the door of the ut- 
terly despairing Verdi. Just before this, the faithful wife 
had proved the affection existing in the family by pawning 
her little jewelry to carry her husband over a period of 
temporary embarrassment, and now the sacrifices for an 
opening career were at an end; she died before Verdi 
had won his first decisive success. In the midst of these 
afflictions, Verdi was busy in composing a comic opera! 
What wonder that, when produced, the work proyed a flat 
and entire failure. No amount of galvanism or reconstruc- 
tion could put life into its corpse. In these dark days Me- 
relli was a friend indeed. He did not despair, and when 
the anguished Verdi sent him word to destroy the contract 
for further operas, he yielded a reluctant consent, but 
told him that his faith was not lessened ; that if he-again 
took up the pen, his theatre and his purse should still be 
at his service. Decidedly Barezzi and Merelli were the 
men who gave Verdi to the world. It was searcely a year 
before Verdi thought better of his renunciation of apera, 
and was again at work setting a libretto to music for Me- 


relli. The libretto was by Salera, and the fact that it was 


a sacred subject may have had something to do with the 
enthusiasm with which Verdi worked at it. Nevertheless, 
at first, Merelli had trouble enough to induce his young 
protégé to attempt the matter. After he had once begun, 
however, he entered into his work with ardor, so much 
so that he worried the librettist constantly ; for Verdi 
was one of those composers who dominate ‘their poets, 
and hold music to be the leader in the partnership of 
tones and words. Desiring a certain addition made to 
one of the scenes, and knowing the irregularity of 
Salera’s habits, he locked him up one day in his room, 
and told him that he would find pen, ink and paper on 
the table, and would be released only after he had 
finished the required verses. The Prophecy of Zachariah 
(one of the most telling points of the work) was com- 
pleted, under these circumstances, in fifteen minutes. 
The work was ‘‘ Nabucco,” and with it Verdi’s career 
may be said to begin. 

It was given its first performance, March 9th, 1842, and 
created such a furore that all Italy immediately knew 
that Donizetti had found a rival, and would have a suc- 
cessor. It is a coincidence to be mentioned here, that 
the prima donna who created the chief réle of this opera 
which began Verdi's career —Giuseppina Strepponi— 
afterward became the composer’s second wife. 

The fourth opera by Verdi followed about a year later 
—it generally took Verdi eight months to compose an 
opera—and was entitled ‘‘I Lombardi.”* It was again a 
semi-religious subject, dealing with the crusudes, and it 
won, as its predecessor had done, an overwhelming 
triumph. It had, however, difficulties from an unex- 
pected quarter to contend with ; it aroused police in- 
terference; for it introduced religious ceremonies on the 
stage, which was contrary to law. Verdi’s high temper 
(a weakness which he has had through all his days) 








* In France this work was changed, and called “ Jerusalem.” 








showed itself in these complications. He refused to 
alter a note or a scene. He quarreled with his patient 
manager Merelli, and finally, through the indulgence of 
a kind-hearted official, the work was performed intact, 


‘with the single substitution of ‘‘ Salve Maria” for ‘‘ Ave 


Maria,” that it might be reported at headquarters that 
‘the work had been fittingly altered.” 

With this opera, also, began the political demon- 
strations which often attended Verdi’s earlier works. 
Northern Italy, groaning under Austrian bondage, was 
glad to find an opportunity of displaying its emotions by 
applauding wildly all songs even remotely significant of 
patriotism or liberty, and Verdi and his librettists were 
shrewd enough to use this feeling whenever they could ; 
for it must be admitted that Verdi inthis period cared 
far more for effect than for true art, and he proved this 
by choosing as his librettists, not the most poetical, but 
the most tractable, writers ; every contrast, every ‘‘ point,” 
every situation being enforced according to his will, re- 
gardless of poetic coherency, of probability or literary 
beauty. He found such a slave in Piave, who prepared his 
next opera, ‘‘Ernani.” By this time Verdi had become 
the leading operatic composer of Italy, for Donizetti al- 
ready was in the power of the mental malady which 
clouded his last days (he died in 1848), and could produce 
no more. All the theatres were at Verdi's feet imploring 
operas, and he had but to choose. This time he choso 
Venice, and at the Fenice, March 9th, 1844, ‘‘ Ernani” 
made a success equal to that of any of the four operas 
already produced by the composer, although it must. be 
added that its success was not so marked in the other 
Italian cities. There were the usual quarrels about 
**Ernani,” and Verdi showed his usual obstinacy and 
temper. A couple of quarrels with the manager, a very 
emphatic row with the prima donna, a tempest of wrath 
hurled at the head of the librettist, and a complication 
with the authorities, were the piquant garnishings of this 
opera before production. The political scenes sug- 
gestive of conspiracy and liberty were not absent from 
the work, and the Italians expressed their feelings freely 
under the guise of applauding the music. Verdi uncon- 
sciously, soon after, gave to Italian patriotism another 
outlet. It was discovered that the letters of his name 
formed the initials of a sentence full of meaning, which, 
combined with ‘‘ Viva,’ ran thus: Viva Vittorio Hmman- 
uele, Re D'Italia. (‘‘ Long live Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy !’’) 

When, therefore, the subtle patriots shouted ‘* Viva 
Verdi” all day long about the streets, the Austrian 
soldiers, although understanding the hidden purport, 
were forced to attribute it to a love of musje in general, 
and the rising composer in particular; all of which 
tended to make Verdi the best-known musician in Italy. 

Having mentioned Verdi’s faults frankly—his temper, 
his coarseness, his lack of education—it is but just that 
we should mention a nobler trait in connection with 
Piave, the librettist of ‘‘Ernani,” and of several other of 
his operas. The poet died some time afterward, insane. 
Verdi, with a generosity which deserves praise, made the 
last days of his co-laborer comparatively comfortable by 
promising to take charge of his daughter, for whom ho 
worried greatly, a promise which he afterward nobly ful- 
filled, besides settling a pension on her father during his 
illness. It may be added that Verdi was never ungrateful. 
He reverenced his benefactors, and if he hated vehe- 
mently, he was equally warm-hearted to all his friends. 

To return to the operatic series. After, ‘‘ Ernani”’ 
came a series of half-successes, and even failures. ‘‘ I 
due Foscari,” “Joan of Arc” and * Attila” may be 
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BIRTHPLACE OF VERDI AT LE RONCOLE. 


reckoned with these. The lack of success may be at- 
tributed to the fact that Verdi’s style was gradually 
changing. He was approaching his second period. And 
now he also took for the first time a Shakespearean 
subject, ‘‘ Macbeth.” This was in 1847, and forty years 
later his greatest triumph was achieved in the same 
field with ‘‘ Othello.” Again a sop to the liberty-loving 
Cerberus, who was so closely muzzled, was introduced. 
In the opera, Macduff sang : 


“Our country forsaken 
Our tears should awaken; 
*Gainst tyrants unshaken 
Our spirit should rise.” 





The audience joined in the chorus, an interference of 
Austrian grenadiers and a wild hubbub resulting. A 
golden crown was presented Verdi because of this opera, 
which, by-the-way, was dedicated by him to his bene- 
factor, Barezzi. And now Italy became too small a field 
for the famous composer, and a summons to London to 
direct his newest opera, ‘‘ I Masnadieri,”’ took him across 
the sea. The proceeding was, however, attended with 
so much discomfort, and possibly danger, that he vowed 
never to trust himself upon the deep again, a vow which 
he has religiously kept. The opera in London was a 
failure. It is difficult to imagine it, with a plot taken 
from Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” with effective (though not 
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great) music, and Jenny Lind and Lablache (the greatest 
bass singer known to history) in the cast. Besides this, 
Verdi himself was conductor, and this must have assured 
a perfect performance, for he is one of the most success- 
ful conductors of opera in the world. 

We have not space at command to follow all the details 
of the different operas of our composer’s long career. 
Suffice it to say that with ‘“‘ Luisa Miller,” first given in 
Naples in 1849, a decided change came over his style. 
Verdi’s works may besroughly classified into three kinds : 
those of the first period, where everything is at high 
pressure, where brasses abound, and power and some- 
times noise (certainly a succession of fours de force) are 
sought after—to this period belong ‘‘ Ernani,” “ I Lom- 
bardi,” etce.; the second period, where singable .melodies 
ar2 plentiful, where each character has a thorough in- 
dividuality, and vocal contrasts take the place of heavy 
ensembles — to this class belong ‘‘ La Traviata,” ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto” and ‘* Trovatore’’; and lastly, the nobler works, 
where melody per se is again placed in the background, 
but harmony, chord-combinations and tone-color are 
employed in their legitimate functions as in ‘‘ Othello” 
and ‘‘ Aida.” 

An amusing story is told in connection with ‘‘ Luisa 
Miller,” which well illustrates a species of superstition 
prevalent in Italy. It is believed that certain people 
have, without malice, the unfortunate faculty of bring- 
ing calamity to all persons they touch. Such a person 
(called a Jettatore) was M. Capecelatro. The Neapolitans 
were convinced that the cold reception of ‘ Alzira,” 
which Verdi had composed four years before, was due 
wholly to the fact that this terror had shaken hands with 
him and predicted a sure success. This time, therefore, 
a faithful bodyguard prevented M. Capecelatro from 
coming anywhere near the composer. ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” 
therefore, was a success, but (the Italians say) just as 
the last act was beginning, the gentleman aforesaid burst 
through the rauks of cautious friends, rushed up to 
Verdi behind the stage, and exclaiming, ‘‘ At last, at 
last ! Oh, what a success !’ embraced him. Just then a 
side scene fell upon the stage, and if Verdi had not 
jumped back with his admirer, both would have been 
injured. As it was, the last act, the finest in the opera, 
was coldly received, all of which is seriously related, and 
se non e vero e ben trovato! 

And now followed in succession a string of triumphs. 
** Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore”’ and ‘La Traviata” need 
no very minute description, since they are kngwn to 
every one who has ever heard a hand-organ. Naturally 
**Rigoletto” was not permitted by the authorities with- 
out changes. Victor Hugo’s scathing satire on Royalty 
(the plot is from ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse”’) was far too violent 
for performance under a despotism. It was modified 
sufficiently to make the king into a duke, and to change 
the title. The tenor aria, ‘‘La Donna e Mobile,” was 
the crowning success of the work (first performed at 
Venice, 1851), and the greatest secrecy was observed 
with it until the night of the performance. All Italy 
was singing itin amonth. Yet there are far finer gems 
in the work than this pretty tune. The quartette (‘‘ Bella 
Figlia”’) is one of the most spontaneous productions in 
the whole realm of Italian opera, and has been praised 
without stint, to the writer of this article, even by the 
most rigid and famous of German classicists. The storm 
scene of the last act is also a fine piece of orchestration. 

‘Tl Trovatore,” the personification of popular music, 
came forth January 19th, 1853, and directly upon the 
heels of it—March 6th, 1853—‘‘ La Traviata.” 

Strange to say, the latter opera made an absolute 








failure npon its first performance in Venice. Yet there 
was one sufficient cause for this. Almost all of our 
readers will be aware of the fact that the plot of the 
opera is taken from Dumas’s rather immoral tale, “La 
Dame aux Camellias,” where the heroine, although 
making noble sacrifices, and rising to great heights of 
self-abnegation, yet dies of consumption, brought on or 
aggravated by a dissipated life. This heroine was per- 
formed by a lady (Signora Donatelli) weighing well over 
two hundred pounds, and when the doctor, in the most 
pathetic scene in the opera, assured the maid that her 
mistress had but a few hours to live—that her fragile 
frame must soon yield to the power of the dread disease, 
consumption—the audience shrieked with laughter ; and 
when an Italian public finds a humorous side in a 
pathetic situation one. may as well give up all hope of 
bringing back the serious feeling. 

It is a pity that dramatic exigencies sometimes require 
the appearance of very thin or emaciated characters on 
the operatic stage, while singers are generally noted for 
embonpoint, We have often seen Florestan dying of hun- 
ger in his dungeon (in Beethoven's “‘ Fidelio’’), repre- 
sented by a fat, well-contented tenor. Once even the 
great (in a double sense) Lablache fell into this pitfall. 
He was the fattest man in all London, yet the first. words 
he had to sing in one of his operas were, ‘‘I am starv- 
ing!” The merriment of the audience killed the opera 
on the spot. 

Verdi followed “ La Traviuta” with a work composed 
for the Paris Grand Opera, ‘‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,” 
which had but @ partial success, while ‘‘ Simon Boccane- 
gra,” which came later, was a flat failure, partially be- 
cause of the weak libretto made by Piave. Worked over 
subsequently by the composer with the help of the great 
poet and musician Beito, it became at least a partial suc- 
cess. But Verdi was never able to renovate his failures 
so-as to transform them into real successes. His opera of 
‘*Stiffelio,” even when worked over into “ Aroldo,” re- 
mained a failure. With ‘‘ La Traviata” the case was dif- 
ferent. Here he felt that the first fasco was due to acci- 
dent and the ill-will of the singers. He was so confident 
of the worth of the work that he altered nothing, but 
waited for maturer judgment. ‘Condole with your- 
selves, who have not been able to understand my music,” 
said he to a singer, who came to condole with him on his 
failure ; and the result proved that he was right. But 
now followed a brilliant success. ‘‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera’’ was again one of the political subjects loved by 
the people and detested by the police. The plot deals 
with the assassination of Gustavus III. It was forbidden 
performance in Naples, but found a manager who was 
willing to take the chances of bringing it out in Rome. 
In the Eternal City the authorities were disposed to 
allow the performance if the person murdered were not 
a king. It was finally decided to place the scene in 
Massachusetts ! and the victim of the assassin’s dagger 
was transformed into the Earl of Warwick, Governor 
of the town of Boston ! 

When the work was given in Paris, Mario, the tenor, 
refused to appear in the plain and puritanical garb of 
nearly two centuries ago, and the scene was bodily trans- 
ferred to Naples, that he might wear a becoming Italian 
dress. When one. compares this species of libretto jug- 


glery with the liistorical fidelity and poetic grandeur of 
Wagner's “ books,” one can appreciate at least one side 
of the great German reform in opera. 

The next opera was composed for Russia. ‘La 
Forza del Destino” was first performed in St. Peters- 





burg in 1862. 


It was not one of the great successes. 
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Without speaking of the intervening ‘‘Don Carlos,” 


written for Paris, five years later, and which marks 
the beginning of a broader and higher school, let us pass 
at once to the culmination of that school in ‘‘ Aida.” 

This opera was again a contribution to a foreign land, 
and what a land! Verdi had written works for France, 
for England and for Russia, but it was surely beyond im- 
agination that he should compose for Egypt. Yet so it 
fell out. The Khedive of that country, a thorough lover 
of European customs, had built an opera-house to adorn 
Cairo, and, desirous of giving especial éclat to its history, 
determined to have an opera composed expressly for it. 
Verdi was the composer chosen, and he was given a thor- 
oughly Egyptian plot to work upon. The libretto passed 
through many hands, beginning with a French-Egypt- 
ian, Mariette Bey, and ending with an Italian adapter, 
Ghislanzoni, but fortunately its local color did not suffer 
in the handling. Verdi, in setting the subject, acted with 
higher artistic perception than he had ever displayed. 
He did not follow Eastern music too closely—as Delibes 
has done in ‘‘ Lakmé ” — but introduced a couple of true 
Egyptian tunes into it, without harmony, to preserve 
dramatic unity. He gave it a glow of tone-color suited 
to its sumptuous subject, and greater than is found in 
any of his preceding works, and he laid far less stress on 
ear-tickling melodies, such as are found so copiously in 
his operas of the second period. It was a royal success, 
royally deserved, and royally paid for. Verdi received 
fully forty thousand dvllars for this opera—twenty thou- 
sand from the Khedive alone, and the rest for rights of 
publication, performance, ete. Think of this sum, com- 
pared with the paltry hundred dollars which Mozart 
received for his greatest operas ! 

Strong efforts were brought to bear upon Verdi to in- 
duce him to go to Cairo and superintend the perform- 
ances, for his great reputation as a stage-manager and 
director had extended even to Cairo; but no money and 
no honors could tempt him to cross the sea. ‘‘ Aida” 
was therefore produced without him, December 24th, 
1871, and six weeks later had its first European perform- 
ance at Milan. It had its attendant humorous incidents. 
One of the public, for example, was displeased with the 
work, and announced the fact in a letter to fhe composer, 
in which he intimated that as Verdi had put him to un- 
necessary outlay of time and money (he having heard 
the opera twice), and had given him no pleasure in re- 
turn, he ought to pay the inclosed bill : 


Signor G. Verdi,to Prospero Bertani, Dr. : 


Liri. 

Radivcad — Gols cc ctddoevisveseverer she. 2.60 

sg CONG oie tthe se toverevicess cet 3.30 
WHEW... ctbdbneress feetddentseireteedes 8 
Detestable supper at station....... ......... — 

15 90 

SP c0idsstdcsareeeee fy 2 

$1.80 


Verdi was heartily amused at the boldness of the de- 
mand, and paid the man the amount, less four liri, for 
he said the suppers might just as well have been eaten 
at home. At the same time he exacted a contract from 
Signor Bertani that he would not attend any more Verdi 
operas without the composer’s express consent. 

A no less comical incident attached to ‘‘ Aida” was 
the widely awakened jealousy of a Signor Lassaroli, a 
composer, who felt very indignant at the great success 
the opera had attained both in Egypt and in Italy, and 
wrote a defiant challenge to Verdi demanding that a 
libretto should be set to music by both, and that a corps 


of judges should be chosen, and pass opinion upon 
them. He modestly demanded that Signor Ricordi 
(Verdi’s publisher) should support him during the 
period of composition, and seemed excessively surprised 
that his offer was not at once accepted. 

Verdi’s chief work in the purely sacred school is the 
**Manzoni Requiem,” which was first performed in the 
Church of San Marco, Milan, May 22d, 1874. It had its 
inception through the death of Rossini in 1868. At that 
time Verdi proposed a composite Requiem to the memory 
of the dead master, to be composed by all the leading 
Italian musicians, including the venerable Mercadante. 
Although the latter was too old to participate, the plan 
was partially accomplished, and Petrella, Rieci, Cagn- 
oni and others contributed numbers, Verdi composing 
the ‘‘Libera Me.” Through some disagreement, how- 
ever, the work was never given, and the different com- 
posers took back their numbers. Verdi had the place 
of honor in this Mass, the finale, and more than one 
friend advised him to complete an entire Requiem to pre- 
cede so noble an ending. There was, however, no incen- 
tive for him to do so until his friend, the great poet 
Manzoni, died. Then, moved both by friendship and 
patriotism, he decided to compose a Requiem for the 
event, and notified the Mayor (Syndic) of Milan of his 
intention. The City Council of Milan at once voted an 
address of thanks to the composer, and decided to give 
him the choice of any church for the ceremony, and to 
bear all the expenses of performance. The greatest 
singers were invited to participate, and the event as- 
sumed almost national proportions. Regarding the 
merits of the work there will always be differing opin- 
ions. If we judge it by the pure, contrapuntal, un- 
emotional style of a Palestrina, or by the lofty religious 
fervor of a Bach, it is a very sensational, and therefore a 
very poor work ; but judged purely as a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the subject treated, as a set of powerful con- 
trasts and effective melodies, it is a very popular and a 
very impressive composition, and although-it belongs to 
a lower school than what a requiem should represent, it 
has sufficient virility to keep it from oblivion as thor- 
oughly as the greater religious masterpieces. Naturally 
the greatest opposition to it comes from Germany, where 
the sacred school ever demands the greatest learning and 
power, and it would be quite as safe to wave a red flag at 
a bull as to speak of the ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem” to some 
of the Teutonic leaders of the Von Bilow stripe. 

Nevertheless, even in this work, Verdi has shown ad- 
vancement, and he, more than any Italian composer, 
has proved that he was not content to rest on past 
laurels, but desired to move forward in the procession of 
musical progress. Rossini, when he had achieved an ad- 
vance over his earlier school of composition, in ‘‘ William 
Tell,” ceased composing altogether, that he might not re- 
trograde, but with Verdi the really great power shown 
in ‘‘Aida” was but preliminary to as great, perhaps a 
greater, triumph in an opera composed at seventy-three. 
Never has a composer had such an aftermath to his 
harvest as Verdi has garnered in “ Othello.” A long rest 
preceded this production. For sixteen years Verdi had 
given forth no opera, when he again came forward —this 
time in the most modern vein—with an opera whose 
celebrity has already become world-wide. A change can 
be found in every direction, and a change for the better. 
The libretto is no longer the hackwork of a Piave, ‘but 
the poetic inspiration of a Shakespeare worthily treated 
by Boito. One finds no longer the ‘‘ catchy ” tunefulness 
of ‘*La Donna e Mobile,” or ‘‘ Ernani Involami,” but a 
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Verdi has come to the conclusion that music is more than 
mere ear-tickling art. The brassy and puerile accom- 
paniments of ‘“‘Ernani” are replaced by judicious and 
even wonderful tone-color. The ‘‘ Ave Maria” is beyond 
all Verdi’s previous sacred touches, the Bacchanalé is 
above all his other drinking-songs put together. But 
it will be unnecessary, in view of the flood of recent 
criticisms, and of the character of this article, to speak of 
the beauties of the opera in detail. Suffice it to say that 
it brought for the composer a triumph beside which all 
his other successes pale. At the first performance La 
Scala was 

crowded by — " 
the most lilt Mt | Bit 
brilliant au- 4 

dience ever = ‘jij i }| || nt | 
gathered | 
within its “ | 
walls. ‘Critics HAI 
were present ii | 
from all 
foreign coun- 
tries, sent 
especially 
for the occa- 
sion. About 
seventy - five 
thousand liri 
($15,000) was 
the sum re- 
ceived at the 
box-office on 
the opening 
night. A 
tremendous 
ovation fol- 
lowed each 
act. Seven 
hundred tel- 
egrams were 
dis patched 
to foreign 
parts during 
the perform- 
ance. The 
King and 
Queen of 
Italy sent 
their con- 
gratulations 
during the 
evening. 
Presents 


were show- 
ered upon 
the com- mee 
poser from 


all sides. 
The multitude took the horses from Verdi’s carriage at 
the close, and drew him home in triumph. Then came 
serenades, speeches and fireworks until far into the 
night. Milan was fairly beside itself with delight. One 
hundred of the foreign critics were afterward entertained 
at dinner by Ricordi, the great music publisher, and 
laudatory speeches from the mayor and other digni- 
taries did not hesitate (with Italian fervor) to compare 
Verdi even with Shakespeare himself. 

And now, in conclusion, let us speak a few words of 
Verdi the man, as distinct from Verdi the musician. 





it 





VERDI CONDUCTING A PERFORMANCE OF HIS REQUIEM MASS AT PARIS, IN 1874. 





He has not such great blemishes as have marred the 
personal character of Wagner, but he has not suffered 
as the German composer, nor had he as lofty aspirations 
or powers. He is rather blunt and rough—a heritage from 
his peasant ancestry, but this same origin leads to his 
enjoying a hearty and healthy old age. What other com- 
poser could give us an ‘‘ Othello” at over seventy ? He 
disdains display, and values homage not at all. He lives 
a placid life at his farm at Sant’ Agata, very near his birth- 
place, and enjoys himself greatly in horse-breeding, his 
horses having quite a reputation in Northern Italy. It 
was this fact 
which came 
into play in 
the coaxing 
which  pre- 
ceded the 
composition 
of ‘‘Othello.”’ 
Verdi had 
definitely 
announced 
that ‘‘ Aida’”’ 
should be his 
last opera, 
but said that 
the play of 
“Othello” 
had great 
charms for 
him. Ricordi 
induced 
Boito to 
prepare a 
libretto, but 
the matter 
still hung 
fire. Ricord: 
was in the 
habit ofsend- 
ing Verdi on 
stated occa- 
sions @ pres- 
ent of choco- 
late. After a 
half-promise 
regarding 
“Othello” 
had been 
given, he 
sent this gift 
in the shape 
of a horse 
and a Moor. 
| Gradually 
the Moor 
grew larger 
and the horse 
grew smaller, with each sending, and, finally, Verdi took 
the neatly expressed hint, and turned from horse-raising 
to operatic composition. Perhaps a shade of jealousy of 
Rossini aided in pushing the composer toward the sub- 
ject. At all events, Verdi declined the title of ‘‘ Iago” 
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for the work, and took that of ‘‘ Othello,” thus placing 
it directly beside Rossini’s opera of the same name of 
seventy years ago. 
obliterated. 

Verdi sometimes spends his Winters in Milan, but 
Sant’ Agata and Busseto still have his heart. 


In this comparison Rossini’s work is 


He has 
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assisted in founding a theatre at Busseto, the Teatro 
Verdi, and he has benevolently founded a hospital for 
the city which first recognized his musical genius. The 
people all around his estate fairly adore him. He has 
had political honors given him, and has been elected 
Senator, but laid these posts aside as soon as possible 
to return to his beloved farm. And thus, spite of the 
acerbity of the German martinets, who desire that the 
Italian composers should abnegate their characteristic 
individuality and become mere copies of Wagner ; spite 
of the adulation of Italy, which seeks to draw him from 
his retirement, he lives on in a quiet, robust and happy 
old age. His life has been, in the main, a very fortunate 
one, and most of all in the fact that he has been able to 
reap the harvest of his own sowing. If he has been the 
enemy of his enemies, he has been the steadfast friend of 
his friends ; if he has shown rancor and obstinacy at 
times in a great degree, he has also shown benevolence 
even greater ; and if he has been at times a ‘‘ popular” 
and even a trashy composer, he has also shown himself 
a truly progressive one, and without accepting the 
German dictum in all musical matters, he has yet ad- 
vanced the Italian opera a long way upon the right road, 
and for this he deserves not only the admiring omage of 
the Italian people—that he has already—but the recog- 
nition of the entire world. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Tue following anecdote is related by Lord Eldon: | 


During the debates on the India Bill, at which period 
Mr. John Robinson was Secretary of the Treasury, Sheri- 
dan one evening, when Fox’s majorities were decreasing, 
said : ‘* Mr. Speaker, this is not at all to be wondered at, 
when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in 
order to obtain votes.” Upon this there was a great 
outery in every part of the house. ‘“ Whois it? Name 
him ! name him !” “ Sir,” said Sheridan to the Speaker, 
“T shall not name the person. It is an unpleasant and 
invidious thing to do so ; and therefore I shall not name 
him. But don’t suppose, sir, that I abstain because 
there is any difficulty in naming him ; I could do that, 
sir, as soon as you could say Jack Robinson.” 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Frew people realize how great a factor is the imagin- 
ation in adding to “‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.” The 
malade imaginaiye of both fiction and real life is well 
known to most ; but the number of persons who suffer 


from aches and pains existing purely in their own ima- | 


ginations is better appreciated (in every sense of the 
word) by members of the medical profession than by 
the world at large. 

Mr. Smith 0 we will call him) is, although an old 
gentleman of about seventy years of age, still fairly active, 
and in the full possession of all his faculties. He has 
been, and as a matter of fact is still, a sharp, shrewd 
man of business, and one of the last people in the world 
whom one would credit with allowing his imagination to 
get the better of his common-sense. He is one of those 
fortunate individuals who retain their teeth even at an 
advanced age, but some few years ago he had the misfor- 
tune to lose two or three of his wpper front teeth through 
an accident. Being averse ‘to blazoning his loss to the 


world, he had the missing ‘teeth replaced by false ones, 
which have since become the bane of his existence. 














Whether through some defect in the setting, or th.:ough 
working loose with use, the new teeth after a time con- 
tracted a habit of perpetually falling out at the most 
unexpected and inconvenient moments. It is harassing 
to the nerves of an old gentleman of refined habits to 
discover that he has unwittingly deposited some of his 
teeth in his soup-plate when dining with a friend ; and it 
is apt to cause remark if, when delivering a lecture to his 
grandson, aged nineteen, upon the enormity of returning 
home at 2 a.m., the forcible nature of his language 
appears to loosen the very teeth in his head. 

One afternoon not long since, Mr. Smith, as is fre- 
quently the wont of old gentlemen, was dozing over the 
fire with a cigar. After a while the doze became a sound 
sleep, and the cigar fell to the ground, where, after burn- 
ing a small hole in the carpet, it eventually went out. 
Somewhat about an hour later, Mr. Smith awoke with a 
start and sat up in his chair. His first thought was to 
pick up his cigar, and ascertain whether or no it had 
worked any mischief upon the carpet. His second—and 
it darted through his mind like a flash of lightning—was, 
where were his teeth! They certainly were not in his 
head. He looked round about upon the floor, but they 
were evidently not there. He examined the folds of his 
clothes and shook himself, but no teeth discovered them- 
A horrid idea dawned upon his mind. He must 
have swallowed them! No sooner did this occur to him 
than he began to feel an unpleasant sensation in his 
throat. He experienced some difficulty in breathing, and 


selves. 


| there was a prickly irrita‘ion in his throat, as if he had 





swallowed half a dozen fish-bones and they were sticking 
there. There could be no doubt about it. He must 
have swallowed his teeth during his sleep, and they had 
lodged in his throat. He tried to reach them with his 
fingers, but he could feel nothing ; and, besides, it made 
him retch and caused the pain to increase tenfold. 

At last, thoroughly terrified, he rang the bell violently. 
His wife and youngest daughter, alarmed by the pealing. 
of the bell, rushed into the room at the same moment as 
the servant. 

**Fetch a cab at once,” gasped Mr. Smith ; 
swallowed my teeth and am choking. 
doctor instantly.” 

Then ensued a scene of wild confusion. The servant 
rushed out to seek a cab, Mrs. Smith wrung her hands, 
and the daughter tried to calm her father and persuade 
him to keep as quiet as possible and all would yet be 
well. Another thorough and more systematic search was 
instituted for the missing teeth, but in vain. 

The cab presently arrived, and Mr. Smith, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, was conveyed to the 
nearest doctor. The doctor examined his patient's 
throat, probed it with one instrument and raked it with 
another ; but could find no trace of the teeth. Not satis- 
fied with the efforts of this gentleman, the party pro- 
ceeded to another medical man, but with a similar 
result. Neither doctor could discover in Mr. Smith’s 
throat any signs of the missing teeth ; but, nevertheless, 
neither could positively declare that they might not 
be there. 

Meanwhile the feeling of oppression constantly in 
creased , and, in addition, the poor old gentleman as- 
serted positively that he could feel the sharp points and 
edges .of the setting lacerating his throat. 

The party returned sadly home. A lawyer was sum- 
moned and Mr. Smith made his will. His children and 
grandchildren were sent for, and the old gentleman took 
an affecting leave of them, begging that they would for- 
give and forget his having been at times hasty and 
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‘obstinate in his treatment of them. 
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He then sat down, 
surrounded by his sorrowing relatives, and waited 
patiently for the end, which he was convinced could 
not be now far off. 

His daughter (a woman of much sense) was, however, 
not quite satisfied that the teeth had actually been swal- 
lowed. With some difficulty she persuaded her father to 
allow her to once more examine his clothes. Her re- 
searches were at first as fruitless as before, but presently, 
as she was shaking the front of the loose coat that he 
wore, something in the armhole attracted her attention. 
In another moment the lost teeth were displayed to the 
incredulous gaze of the sufferer. 

During his slumber the teeth had fallen out, and had 
lodged in the armhole of his coat, which had been un- 
buttoned. The points of the setting having become 
entangled in the lining, they had not been dislodged, 
even by the jolting of the cab. The teeth being found, 
the sensations in Mr. Smith’s throat soon died away ; 
but it was many a long day before he ceased to suffer 
from the effects of the probing and raking he had under- 
gone at the hands of the doctors. Since then the sub- 
ject has been a forbidden one in the Smith family, for 
the old gentleman has a dim consciousness that he be- 
haved somewhat foolishly upon that occasion, and is apt 
to become testy should any reference be made to it. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


Tur Albambra is the fortress of Grenada within whick 
is the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. Most of it 
was built between 1248 and 1354, and though de/aced 
and ruined, the wonderful beauty and skill of its work- 
manship are still apparent. It is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Moorish architecture, remarkable for peculiar 
grace and delicate elaboration. It stands on a terraced 
hill north of Grenada and overlooking the city, sur- 
rounded by a strong wall nearly a mile in circumference, 
studded with towers. Passing through the Gate of 
Pomegranates and the neglected gardens, the visitor 
finds himself surrounded by beautiful arches and open 
courts, all leading to the chief object of attraction—the 
Moorish palace. Though severely plain upon the ex- 
terior, within it is exquisitely beautiful, with floors of 
the choicest marbles, ‘‘ fretted ceilings, partitions colored 
and gilt, and filigree stuccos of vail-like transparency.” 
Slender columns support the galleries, and gracefully 
bending palm leaves of marble form the arches, while 
beautiful fountains are scattered- here and there. Be- 
sides the halls, courts, reception-rooms and sleeping- 
apartments, the building contains a whispering-gallery, 
a labyrinth and vaulted sepulchres. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, their 
conquerors took pleasure in defacing and destroying 
their works of art, and the Alhambra was remodeled and 
partly blocked up. In 1812 the French blew up a por- 
tion of it, and in 1821 it was shaken by an earthquake. 
Some attempts have been made to restore it, but the 
various sums of money contributed have been too small 
to accomplish much. 


ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 

Tue ruby and sapphire have been closely imitated by 
Fremy and Fiel, two French chemists, and the chief in- 
terest of this process is the fact that the artificial stones 
possess essentially the chemical composition of the real 
ones. To produce these, equal weights of alumina and 











red lead are heated to a red heat in an earthenware cru- 
cible. A vitreous substance is formed, which consists of 
silicate of lead and crystals of white corundum. To con- 
vert this corundum into the artificial ruby, it is necessary 
to fuse it with about two per cent. of bichromate of 
potassium, while, to obtain the sapphire, a little oxide of 
cobalt and avery small quantity of bichromate of po- 
tassium must be employed. 

The stones which areeproduced by this method pos- 
sess at least very nearly the hardness of the real stones, 
as they scratch both quartz and topaz. The French 
“paste,” which imitates the diamond so closely, is a 
peculiar kind of glass, the manufacture of which was 
brought to a great degree of perfection some fifty years 
ago by Donault-Wieland, of Paris. The finest quality of 
paste demands extreme care in the choice of materials, 
and in melting, ete. The basis of it, in the hands of the 
expert manufacturer just. named, was powdered rock 
crystal or quartz. The proportions he took were six 
ounces of rock crystal, nine ounces and two drams of 
red lead, three ounces and three drams of pure car- 
bonate of potash, three drams of boracice acid, and six 
grains of white arsenic. The product thus manufactured 
was extremely beautiful, but rather expensive, compared 
with the prices now charged for artificial jewels. It has 
never been surpassed in brilliancy, but of late years the 
greater purity of the potash and lead oxide used, and 
the improvements in the furnaces and methods of heating 
them, have all tended to reduce the price of the 
‘diamonds ” thus manufactured. 


FAULTS OF GENIUSES. 


Coventry Patmore once told a friend of a visit which he 
made to Leigh Hunt, when the poet kept him waiting for 
two hours, while he arranged himself, faultlessly, in an 
airy and becoming costume, exclaiming, as he entered, 
to his weary and impatient guest: ‘‘Ah, what a beauti- 
ful, happy world we live in, Mr. Patmore !” 

Hunt’s undoubted poetic feeling and talent could not 
hide the puerility of his affectations, and his habit of in- 
curring debts which he never could pay. 

Not all the splendor of Byron’s genivs could blind 
the world to his vanity, and his fickle cruelty to his 
friends while he lived, nor bribe posterity to forget 
them. . 

Gratitude for Dr.Johnson’s great legacies to the think- 
ing world did not hinder Boswell from calling attention 
to his sardonic ill-temper, his crabbed prejudices, and 
his untidy habits, nor has it deterred the English-reading 
people from laughing at them ever since. 

Fame never forgets to write down the petty errors or 
the vices of great men. Bacon’s manners, Pope’s rancor, 
Goethe’s inconstancy, and the irritable tempers of the 
Bronté sisters, are as well-known as their genius. 


Tue following record shows that Saturday has been a 
fatal day to the royal family of England for at least the 
last 185 years : 


William III, died Saturday, March 18th, 1702. 
Queen Anne died Saturday, March 18th, 17 4. 
George I. died Saturday, June 10th, 1727. 

George If. died Saturday, October 25th, 1769. 
George III. died Saturday, January 29th, 1820. 
George IV. died Saturday, 7une 26th, 1830. 

Duchess of Kent died Saturday, Larch 16th, 1861. 
Prince Consort died Saturday, December 14th, 1861. 
Princess Afice died Saturday, December 14th, 1878. 





THE GONDOLA. 
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THE GONDOLA. 
(From the French of Lamartine.) 
By Henry TYRRELL, 


Arak recedes the misty land. 
Obedient to thy gentle hand, 
Our shallop moves with lightsome grace, 
While on the bosom of the deep 
The gleaming oars, at every sweep, 
A foam-white furrow trace. 


* * * * * 


Now twilight’s sombrous purple shades 
Drocp o’er the waters like a pall; 
The lessen’d shore-line’s limit fades, 
And brooding silence reigns o’er all, 
*Tis Melancholy’s chosen time 
Pensive to sit by seas sublime 

And memories recal. 


* * * * * * 


Like to this gloaming sky and sea, 
Our destiny it is to change— 

To change, and pass away, and be 

No more than yon white track that we 


Leave on these waters strange. 
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THE TELEGRAMS FOR A.B. CLARK. 
By CLARENCE M. Bourse te, 


I, 

Aveustus Barcuay CLARKE — C-l-a-r-k-e, mind you, 
with especial attention and care given to the final letter 
—that was my name as it appeared on the records of the 
college in which I learned enough of the science of medi- 
cine to enable my instructors to dare give their official 
sanction to my desire to learn the rest of the subject—or 
so much of it as the length of a man’s life would allow— 
by experience and experiment. 

I graduated in medicine, let me see, fifteeu, eighteen, 
twenty. How time does fly! It was twenty. years ago, 
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‘EACH OPENED AND READ THE MESSAGE FURNISHED BY 
ME FROM OUT MY COLLECTION OF MESSAGES.” 


I was very proud of my name then. I wrote it in 
full, always. I have outgrown all that sort of thing 
long ago, and hope I have something better to be 
proud of. Now I write ‘‘ A, B. Clark’; I have no- 
thing more to do with that final ‘“‘e.” Possibly the 
fact that my father didn’t like it, and the further 
fact that my grandfather never knew of it, may hava 
had something to do with the matter. In all seri- 
ousness, however, I think I learned to leve the sim. 
plicity and alphabetical brevity and directness of the 
name by getting the telegrams for A. B. Clark. 

Let me tell you about that, and what came of it. 

It is the only story of my life which is worth the telling. 
I graduated in medicine twenty years ago, as I have 
said. That was only a beginning, however. Being 
ready to practice, the next thing was to find a place in 
which to work. Istarted out boldly, full of the bright- 
est dreams and constantly engaged upon the grandest 
air castles, 

I got beyond dreams and air castles in a short time. 
Searching for a good opening was hard and discourag- 
ing. I have sometimes wondered that I didn’t burn my 
diploma and try something else. In some places there 
were too many doctors ; in others, some old—I had al- 
most written ‘‘ fogy,” but will say ‘‘ gentleman” instead 
(I am getting old myself now)—some old gentleman 
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had all the practice ; and I found plenty of small towns 
which were, from a physician’s standpoint, horribly 
healthful. It was really disheartening. 

I left the cars, one night, at a dirty little Western 
town, having procured a ‘‘stop-over check,” and said 
to myself that unless 

No matter. 

I never had to settle that question with myself. I 
found my future—my fortune—my fate—all waiting for 
me there. 

Can you guess why I stopped there ? Probably not. 
IT have sometimes said to myself that it was Fate. I 
thought then that it was because the name of the place 
struck a chord of lonesomeness and despair which was 
getting to be a very sensitive part of my being. 

I understood the name of the place to be Clarkeville. 
I learned, to my disgust, the next day, that it was only 
Clarkville. No matter. I got the telegrams for A. B. 
Clark there. 

It was a rainy night,and a dark one. The streets were 
deep with mud. The hotel to which I went was small 
and dirty and inconvenient. I wrote ‘‘ Augustus Barclay 
Clarke” on the grimy register, with a hand which trem- 
bled in spite of myself, and the ‘‘M. D.” which I added 








a little later was put down more in a spirit of bravado | 


than for any other reason. Supper? Bed? Please 
spare me ; please don’t ask ; and yet—— 

No matter ! 

My Clarkville coming was the dark hour before the 
dawn in my life. 

I had been in the ‘‘Grand Central Hotel” (the town 
had had its ‘‘boom” once, and the names were grand 
still—thongh there had never been more than name to it 
at all) but a few minutes. A boy came up from the tele- 
graph office. He should have known his business better 
than he did. Possibly he was new to the work, and 
green. Perhaps the nasty night had its depressing in- 
fluence. It may be he thought the telegrams would all 
set themselves right in the morning. 

Again—no matter ! 

The boy who handed me the three messages for A. B. 
Clark did me the greatest service ever rendered me by 
any human being. 

These were the telegrams : 

**New York, March 1st, 

Money all gone. Break 

DAVID SHARP.” 


‘A B. Crark: Speculation failed. 
news gently. 


“CurtcaGco, Mardh 1st. 
“A,B. Crank: Andrew drank and gambled here. 
mail. 


Proofs by 
Ricwakp Rour.” 


* East CLARKVILLF, March Ist. 
“A. B. Crank : Colonel worse. 
train. You must go. 


Telegraphed me. I missed 
Joun Srumoys, M, D.” 


All of which, in view of the fact that I knew neither 
Sharp nor Rolf nor Simmons—that I was unacquainted 
in New York and Chicago—and that I didn’t know until 
I received the telegram that there was such a place as 
East Clarkville—was mysterious enough. 





II. 


I rut two of the telegrams in my pocket. The third 


‘*Pardon me,” said I; ‘‘my name is Augustus Barclay 
Clarke.” 

‘So? All right. Well, Colonel Clark lives up this 
road just two miles. It’s a big three-story brick house, 
the only one on the road ; you can’t miss it.” 

“‘T can have a carriage, I suppose ?” 

‘* Well, now, I’m powerful sorry, stranger, but all the 
horses are gone. You see there’s a dance over to East 
Clarkville, and——”’ 

I waited to hear no more. I took my little case of 
medicines, not a bottle of which had ever been opened ; 
I put on my rubbers and waterproof; I went out to 


| Colonel Clark’s. 


Simmons’s message had said the colonel was worse. If 
it wasn’t true, he had been a very sick man. I shall not 
stop to deseribe his symptoms, nor to give the high- 
sounding name of the particular door to the better world 
at which he was waiting. Enough for me to say that his 
pain was terrible, that his danger was great, and that I 
was the most thoroughly frightened young doctor you 
ever saw. 

The colonel was rational. The colonel was a hero. He 
strove manfully against’ his pain. He tried to keep the 
truth regarding the danger he so fully recognized from 
his daughter. She, in turn, tried to be cheerful to him. 
Both called me ‘‘ Simmons,” which was a proof to me 


| that he was a gentleman they had not been in the habit 


of calling in—a man they had never even seen, un- 
doubtedly. Would you, in my place, have regretted 
that ? 

I looked at the colonel. I felt of his pulse. I took a 
mental inventory of his chances—a short bit of work it 
was, too. I was rather glad than otherwise that they 
thought me Simmons. I would do my best, of course, 
and didn’t my pretty diploma give assurance that my 
best would be very good indeed? I might be tempted, 
to-morrow, to continue my journey, and leave the hap- 
less Simmons to explain why he shouidn’t Lave the credit 
for a bad night's work. 

And then 

I looked at the colonel’s daughter. I was glad m- 
name was Clarke. Iwas even glad that the final ‘‘e” 
was a modern addition. I would do my best, as a doctor 
and a man, in spite of anything to hinder me. And after 





| that, was not my errand one of charity and mercy ? 


| feeble self could give ? 


one troubled me, and I saw no other way out of the | 


matter than to take the hotel clerk into my confidence. 
‘**You can tell me where the colonel lives, I suppose ?” 
T asked him, handing him the telegram from Simmons. 


Was not my telegram a good and sufficient credential ? 
Was it not already too late to call for more help than my 
I would do my best. I would 
pray God for strength to do it wisely. And I would stay 
—whalever happened ! 

The colonel’s daughter slipped out of the room for 
a moment or two. I opened my medicine-case as she 
went. . 

The colonel spol:e. It cost him an effort. 

‘‘T—F suppose the chances are small ?” 

I could not tell a lie. I would not deceive this man 
on whose brow I felt I could already see the dark shadow 
falling. 

“Very small,” I said, gravely. 

The colonel groaned. It was pain which caused it, 
not what I had told him. Indeed, I had told him no 


news. 
‘*T—I cannot bear this much longer. You must ease 
this pain. I don’t fear strong medicine.” 


‘““No; nor do I.” 
** You can—can—kill or cure, I suppose ?” 
My hand trembled. A little more of the potent drug I 


“Eh? This must be for his nephew, I think,” said | was measuring out for him fell into the glass than would 
otherwise have happened. But, though I saw it, I did 


the man, suspiciously. 
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not put it back. 
question. 

He had spoken the truth. The fight was to be a fear- 
ful one. I must take terrible risks. But, unless I did, 
there was only one possible end ; the end which crucifies 
hope. 

I walked to his side. I put the glass to his lips. I 
had made my first experiment with human life, Let 
alone, the colonel might have hoped to see the dawn—if 
the rainy clouds drifted away and let the dawn come 
early. Now, I had thrown this sinking man that which 
would help him float back to life again—or that which 
would buffet and beat him in his hard struggle, and 
crush him down to quick oblivion. 

‘‘Simmons——” he began. 

‘* Not Simmons—Clarke ; A. B. Clarke,’ I said. 

He tried to raise himself up in bed. He passed his 
hand over his face as though he would clear his sight. 
He gave me a pitifully pathetic look of doubt—doubt as 
to his own mental power, his power to see and judge 
aright. 

‘* Not Andrew Barker Clark ?—not—not my nephew ?” 
he whispered, 

‘“No,” I answered him ; ‘‘ITam a man you never saw 
before.” 

‘Thank God. I said he should never come again. 
Daring to make love to my little girl. Daring—daring— 
ae 

And then the drug I had given him weighted his eyes 
and brain with its merciful power. 

So, then, I knew in whose place I stood. I knew 
whose hands Simmons had unknowingly transferred his 
trust to. I knew who Andrew was. I knew the manner 
of man Richard Rolf (the colonel’s friend, no doubt, and 
a gentleman who had risen wonderfully in my estimation 
in the last few minutes) said Andrew had been. 

The colonel’s daughter entered the room again. So 
her cousin Andrew loved her, did he? I knew him to 
be a man of excellent taste from that fact alone. But— 

Did she love him ? 

How strange a question that, to torture me as I sat in 
that room where life and death waged deadly battle, the 
one with the other. « 

Did she love him ? 


I bowed my head in answer to his 


III. 

Lire won. The chains of the awful chemicals I had 
given him relaxed. The colonel’s brain escaped from 
their power. And still he slept. 

His brow grew calm. His breathing grew regular. A 
natural moisture stood upon his forehead. I reached 
across the bed beside which we had both watched the 
night out, and touched the colonel’s daughter on her 
plump white hand. 

‘“ Well? she queried. 

She had seemed ghostly in the early dawn, but now a 
single line of sunshine crept in and touched her face 
with color. 

‘* He will live,” I said. 

She clasped her hands in joy. 

““God bless you !” she said. 

Easy to say, was it? Easy, kind reader. Meant, was 
it? Meant from the pure depths of her thankful heart. 

And yet, would her life and my future be an answer to 
that grateful prayer? Would they? Or did she leve 
Andrew Clark ? 

‘* There—there—is one thing,” she said, slowly, after a 
a little. 

**Yes ; what is it ?” 





‘*Papa has been very rich. He put all the money he 
could raise and all he could borrow into some specula- 
tions, and it would kill him—if—if 

Wicked, was I? Wicked to be glad that the colonel’s 
daughter was no heiress ? Wicked to be glad that the 
colonel was as pooramanasI? Wicked be it, then. J 
was glad, 

He should live. I would save him. Skill should do 
everything. And after that, I would work — work — 
work ; work for them both ; work for the colonel and 
his daughter—unless she loved her cousin. 

* * *& * * * 





It was afternoon. The day had been favorable for the 


colonel. He was asleep. His daughter had left a serv- 
ant in charge. She and I had come dewn-stairs to the 
parlor. 


Suddenly she arose. 

My eyes followed her glance. A man was coming up 
the road to the house. 

‘* My cousin,” she said, and I could not tell whether 
she was glad or sorry as she rose and excused herself 
from the room for a few minutes. 

Did I do wrong ? Was my test unfair ? I cannot think 
so. I laid one telegram on the centre-table. I passed 
out of the house. I let a second one fall upon the piazza. 
I moved away under the trees, but was careful to stand 
where I could see the two telegrams, and watch those 
who would read them. 

Andrew Clark came up the walk. He came up the 
steps. And, at the same instant, his cousin re-entered 
the parlor. 

Each saw the telegram I had intended should be seen. 
Each opened and read the message furnished by me from 
out my collection of messages for A. B. Clark. 

Andrew was white with anger. I saw a curse form on 
his lips. Then he turned away and walked down the 
steps. 

He never came back. He had loved his cousin’s money 
—the rascal! He had never loved her—the fool! 

He had read Sharp’s telegram regarding the money — 
the coward ! 

And she—how closely I watched her. Sorrow, min- 
gled with relief; gladness struggled with a regret or uo 
more than cousinly tenderness ; these were what I saw 
in her face. She did not love Andrew Clark. She nevee 
had. She never could. And slié had read’s Rolf’s tele- 
gram regarding his character. 


Ee 

ALEXANDER Barnarp CuarK is living yet, end bils fair 
to survive for many years. His case was not only my 
first, but my most serious one. I am vain enough to 
think I should have saved him anyway, his daughter's 
fears to the contrary notwithstanding, but Iam glad to 
be able to say that the telegram regarding his loss of 
money was a mistake. Long before we felt it would be 
safe for his daughter to break the news to him, she 
learned that it was fulse. But, before that, I had asked 
to be allowed the privilege of doing the world’s work and 
fighting the world’s battle for her. She promised to 
‘*consider the question ” when I asked it ; she asked me 
to accept an heiress’s affirmative a week later. I hear, 
though I have never met him, that Andrew Barker Clark 
has outgrown a bad past and is a good man. I hope it’ 
is true. 

I can affirm that Alice Bella Clark (with or without the 
‘‘e,” as you please) is the best and truest little wife in all 
the world. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS AS SEEN ON THE STREETS OF GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA. 
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GUIANA. 


By FLoRINE MALCOLM. 


Srrictiy speaking, of course, British Guiana is not a 
part of the West Indies, but being a British colony, and 
so near the islands, it is generally classed with them. 

The water, for miles and miles from the shore, is about 
the color of thick, dark bean soup, British Guiana being 
known throughout the islands as ‘‘the land of mud.” 
Though, for that matter, I never once heard a native of 
the West Indies speak of this colony as British Guiana. 
It has only been so called since 1831, which: is much too 
recent an innovation to be accepted by them. 


it were still the three colonies of Demerara, Essequibo 
and Berbice. Georgetown, the capital of and largest 


town in British Guiana, is always spoken of and written | 


by them as Georgetown, Demerara. 

British Guiana has an area of 76,000 square miles and 
a population of over 270,000. Georgetown has over 
40,000 and is below the sea-level. To keep out the water, 


an immense sea-wall has been built, the top of which, | 


being broad and flat, is dotted with rustic seats, and 
forms the favorite promenade ; the military band fre- 
quently playing there in the evening. The sea-wall isa 
delightful place, with the cool evening breezes, but in 
order to reach it you must fight your way through such 
swarms of musquitoes! Even our New Jersey musqui- 
toes, in numbers, size and renown, sink into total insig- 
nificance beside their South American relatives. 

No city in the West Indies can be compared with 
Georgetown for beauty of general appearance, substantial 
public edifices and well-laid-out streets. They are most 
of them very broad, many, like Main Street, having 
water in the centre, with green banks, and little bridges 
at every cross street. The effects of the disastrous fires 


of 1864, which almost destroyed Water Street, the prin- 
cipal business street, have disappeared. New stores and 
buildings have replaced the ruins, having on each side a 
shaded ‘‘ pathway ” for pedestrians. This tropical town, 
occupying as it does so flat a surface, is not seen to ad- 
vantage when approached by either sea or land. But its 
appearance from the lighthouse or any other high build- 
ing is singularly pleasing, giving the effect of a city in 





Judging | 
from their conversation and writing, one would suppose | 
; 


a garden. The houses, interspersed and surrounded by 
waving palm-trees, and the varied and luxuriant foliage 
of the tropics, with the spires of numerous churches and 
chapels, white and‘ glistening in the sunshine, piercing 
| the tops of the trees with which the city is so profusely 
ornamented, the towering masts of shipping in the har- 
| bor, all combined, have a most picturesque effect. 

One need only dig a few feet anywhere to find the 
water bubbling up and at once filling the excavation. 
This fact has been taken advantage of in their botanical 
gardens, which are dotted with many artificial lakes of 
various forms and sizes, crossed by rustic bridges, and so 
covered with water-lilies and other plants that almost 
none of their surface is visible. Not only the white, but 
colored water-lilies ; one species shading from white, 
through pink, to the red of a jacqueminot rose, being 
particularly beautiful. They have, too, innumerable va- 
| rieties of orchids, and most curious parasite plants. 
| Our collectors would find here a wealth of new and 
| rare specimens that they would deem of priceless value, 
though here they are almost unnoticed. One of the 
most curious parasites is the ‘‘cannon-ball.” The balls 
| are about the size of cocoanuts, and its flowers, small, 
pink, and very pretty. 

As every one knows, the tropical seasons are simply 
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the wet and dry. From the month of August to the 
month of March there are only occasional showers, but 
from March to August the ruin descends in torrents, and 
the rivers commence to swell and overflow their banks, 
to a greater or less extent, according to their locality. 
The tables of the Colonial Observatory show that the 
annual fall of rain during a series of seven years varied 
from seven to eleven feet, to which statement they add 
the remark that, “although the amount of rain is so 
great, it rarely rains for twelve hours consecutively.” 
For twelve hours! Weill, ] should hope not! The rainy 
season had just begun before we left the West Indies. 
It rained then once every day, usually at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. The rain rarely lasted for more 
than five or ten minutes, but by that time the streets 
were completely flooded. When it rains there the clouds 
come down close over your heads, open, and the water 
comes, not in drops, nor 
in streams, but in a perfect 
sheet. After a half-hour’s 
rain they say you can go 
about the streets in boats. 
Twelve hours, indeed! 
That would almost be a 
second deluge. 

During the dry season, 
the moistace necessary to 
maintain vegetation comes 
in the ferm of dew, and 
not only in the interior, 
where the country is not 
extensively cleared, but 
also in the open savan- 
nas, the trees and plants 
will be found wet with 
dew. 

The change of seasons 
is marked by severe thun- ~ 
der-storms, out however 
vivid the flashes of light- 
rng, or loud the peals of 
thunder, fatal accidents 
by lightning rarely occur 
in Guiana. Gales are 
scarcely known, much less 
those terrible phenomena, 
hurricanes, which, in the 
neighboring islands, de- 
stroy in a short time the 
result of many years’ labor, 
causing devastation and loss of life to a fearful extent. 
A few shocks of earthquake are occasionally felt, but 
they are so insignificant that the inhabitants scarcely 
notice them. 

The seacoast being so low.and moist, and so near the 
Equator, makes the climate here a trying one to for- 
eigners—fevers being prevalent—but the salubrity of the 
interior is proverbial, there being many instances of re- 
markable longevity among the settlers on the banks of 
the rivers. The natural drainage here is so perfect that 
all impurities are swept off by the torrents of rain, and 
the purity of the air is so great that the planets Venus 
and Jupiter may be seen in the daytime. Sir R. Shom- 
burgk states that, “while descending the Upper Esse- 
quibo, we saw, one afternoon, at three o’clock, the sun, 
the moon and the planet Venus.” __ 

The interior of Guiana, which is still chiefly inhabited 
by Indians, in beauty of scenery, in luxuriance of foliage 
and in natural curiosities, is unsurpassed. A traveler 
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entering for the first time the forests of South America, 
beholds nature in a new aspect. He realizes that he is 
not on the edge, but in the centre, of the Torrid Zone ; 
not in one of the West India Islands, but on u« vast con- 
tinent where everything is gigantic —mountains, rivers, 
and a mass of vegetation. It almost seems that the 
earth is so overloaded with plants that she could not 
allow them space enough to unfold themselves. The 
trunks of the trees are everywhere concealed under a 
thick carpet of verdure ; and if the orchids, the pipers 
and pothoses nourished by a single American fig-tree 
were transplanted, they would cover a vast extent of 
ground. The same lianas which creep on the ground, 
reach to the tops of the trees, and pass from one to an- 
other at a height of more than a hundred feet. 

A vine called the bush-rope by the wood-cutters, on 
account of its use in hauling out the heaviest timber, has 
a singular appearance in 
the forests of Demerara. 
Sometimes it is seen near- 
ly as thick as a man’s body, 
twisted like a corkscrew 
round the tallest trees, and 
rearing its head high above 
their tops. At other times, 
three or four of them, like 
strands in a cable, join tree 
to tree and branch to 
branch. Others, descend- 
ing, take root as soon as 
their extremity touches the 
ground, while others, send- 
ing out parallel, oblique, 
horizontal and perpendicu- 
lar shoots in all directions, 
form what travelers call a 
matted forest. Often a 
tree above a hundred feet 
high, uprooted by the 
whirlwind, is stopped in 
its fall by these cables of 
nature, and this accounts 
for the phenomenon of 
seeing trees not only vege- 
tating, but sending forth 
fresh shoots, though far 
from their perpendicular, 
their trunks inclined to 
every degree from the 
meridian to the horizon. 
Their heads being firmly supported by the bush-rope, 
many of their roots refix themselves in the earth, and 
frequently a strong shoot will sprout out perpendicu- 
larly from near the root of the reclined trunk, and in 
time become a fine tree. 

With the exception of sand-hills, about twenty miles 
inland, and rarely more than forty or fifty feet above the 
level of the rivers and creeks, the whole country in- 
habited by Europeans is perfectly flat, »earing a striking 
resemblance to Holland and Flanders, and, like those 
countries, drained by canals and sluices, with lofty dams 
or mounds of mud of considerable thickness embanking 
each estate, and, together with the numerous bridges, 
kept in repair by the proprietors of the land on which 
they are situated. 

As the country is ascended from 80 to 100 miles in- 
land, its fine savannas are interrupted by a beautiful 
hill-and-dale territory, varied with high and frequently 
rocky land—presenting a strong contrast to the rather 
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monotonous scenery which a dead flat possesses. Further 
southward, at the Coomarow Falls, Essequibo River, the 
granite tableland belonging to the Cordillera rises to the 
height of 6,000 feet above sea-level at 300 miles distance 
from the ocean. 

On a savanna in 2° 50' north latitude, there is a 
mountain called Weive or Wey-wey, composed of one ew- 
tire solid block of granite, 700 feet high; and about 40 
miles to the northeast, on the western bank of the Gui- 
daru, is another, still | higher, called Taraipu or Taripoor, 
the Devil’s Rock. The base of this mountain is wooded 
for about 350 feet ; from thence rises the mass of granite, 
devoid of all vegetation, in a pyramidical form, for about 
550 feet more, making its whole height 900 feet above the 
Guidaru, or 1,300 feet above the sea. Both these mount- 
ains are of the cone or pyramid shape, much exceeding 
the Egyptian piles in elevation and magnitude. 

All travelers visiting this part of the interior speak of 
the ‘Indian picture writing,” as they call the sculpture 
found on blocks of granite. A mystery not yet solved 
hangs over these sculptured rocks. Whatever may be 
their origin, the subject is one of interest, and demands 
the more careful investigation of the antiquarian and 
historian. 

These sculptured rocks have been traced through 700 
miles of longitude and 500 of latitude, or scattered here 
and there over an extent of 350,000 square miles. Many 
of them have been copied, and, although they do not de- 
note an advanced state of civilization, they seem to have 
a higher origin and significance than is generally .as- 
cribed to them—namely, the idle tracings of hunting 
nations. It is remarkable, also, that they are generally 
found near cataracts and rapids. During a recent expe- 
dition, a few sculptures were found which give some 
slight clew to the time when, and hints as to the people 
by whom, they were executed. 

Among numerous other figures found carved in hard 
granite rock, was a representation of two vessels under 
sail ; the smaller with two masts, the larger not unlike a 
galleon. There remains, therefore, no doubt that these 
pictures were made at a later period than the discovery 
of America by Europeans. The other figures were repre- 
sentations of birds, animals and men. Among others, was 
a group of thirteen men, arranged in a row, as if dane- 
ing. This probably relates to an event which caused 
great rejoicing—perhaps the arrival of Europeans—the 
actors little thinking that the destruction of their own 
race would be the consequence. Schomburgk says,/on this 
subject : ‘‘ The Indians of the present day, in the vicinity 
of Pedrero, admit the antiquity of these figures, and say 
that they were engraved by means of constant friction 
with quartz pebbles. Such may have been the case, but 
our attempts to produce such results proved fruitless, as, 
indeed, did our endeavor to produce fire from two sticks, 
though it is done with comparative ease by the Indians ; 
unwearied patience may have accomplished it.” 

Another great point of interest is Roraima, a perpen- 
dicular, flat-topped range of sandstone mountains, whose 
walls rise to a height of 1,500 feet, their summit being 
5,200 feet above the Arécuna village of Arawayam-botte. 
They are as perpendicular as if erected with a plumb- 
line ; nevertheless, in some parts, they are overhung with 
low shrubs, which, seen from a distance, give a dark hue 
to the reddish rock, and an appearance of being altered 
by the action of the atmosphere. 

Dr. Humboldt observes that a rock of 1,600 feet has in 
vain been sought for in the Swiss Alps. Dark, opaque 
clouds hover round the summit, which, chased by the 
breezes, produce such changes of light and shade on 











these precipices that they appear perpetually in new 
shapes and colors. 

Another remarkable feature of this locality is its cas- 
cades, which fall from the top of Roraima and afterward 
flow into the three greatest rivers of the northern half of 
South America—namely, the Amazon, the Orinoco and 
the Essequibo. The summit of this mural precipice is 
somewhat rounded and overgrown with shrubs, but the 
part which rises in rounded form over the walls must be 
of inconsiderable height—probably not more than 50 
feet ; nevertheless, at this height, where the mountain 
assumes its wall-like appearance, the supply of water is 
so great that it falls in streams, and forms the cascades 
for which Roraima is famed among the Indians, who, in 
their dances, sing of the wonders of ‘‘ Roraima, the red- 
rocked, wrapped in clouds, the ever-fertile source of 
streams ;” and, in consequence of the darkness which 
frequently prevails from the clouds which hover over it, 
it is also called the Night Mountain. ‘‘Of Roraima, the 
red-rocked, I sing, where with daybreak night still pre- 
vails,”’ is one of the burdens many times repeated during 
the dance of the Arécuna Indians. 

From Arawayam-botte, which is fifteen or twenty miles 
from the mountains, fifteen cataracts can be seen with 
the naked eye. The highest of these is called by the 
Indians, Kamaiba. It falls from the summit of the per- 
pendicular wall of Roraima, which has been ascertained 
to have at this point a height of 1,500 feet. This cascade, 
therefore, surpasses in height the celebrated Staubach in 
the Swiss Alps, which is 900 feet, and also the Cascade 
de Gavarnie in the Pyrenees, which has hitherto been 
considered the highest, by nearly 200 feet. The breadth 
of the fall is supposed to be about 70 yards. Of the ex- 
tent of the are which this water forms in its descent no 
one can judge. The basin which receives it might be 
compared to a vast caldron, the water foaming and bub- 
bling in it with tremendous noise. This group of mount- 
ains is the culminating point of Sierra Pacaraima, anu 
here unite the natural boundaries of British Guiana, 
Venezuela and Brazil. This range is, therefore, remark- 
able for its importance in geography, and possesses 


| peculiar interest from political considerations as well 


as its picturesque scenery. 

There exist in the interior, also, numerous Indian shell 
mounds. One large one, about 25 feet in height and 500 
in circumference, was opened some time ago in the pres- 
ence of the Governor and a number of scientists. It was 
composed chiefly of small black and white periwinkle 
shells, which were interspersed with clam, crab, conch 
and oyster shells. On digging down into the mound 
many human remains were found, and with them an ax 
or hatchet of a seemingly not very hard kind of stone, 
but of which nothing similar is now known in the 
surrounding country, and some substances resembling 
arrow-heads, which, on being subsequently examined by 
the aid of a microscope, proved to be the teeth of some 
large fish, not improbably a shark. The human bones 
and skulls were all crushed and shattered, supposed to 
have been done by an Indian cannibal tribe, who used to 
fracture the bones of their victims in order to extract the 
marrow, which they considered a great delicacy. No 
such tribe exists to-day, but Indian and early settlers’ 
traditions tell some terrible tales of them. This mound 
was supposed to mark one of the sites where they held 
their horrible feasts, and scientists who have examined 
the bones state that ‘‘in every case the bones which 
contained marrow were split open in the manner best 
adapted for its extraction.” 

In none of the towns of the West Indies does one see 
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any Indians, but in Paramaribo and Georgetown you 
meet numbers of them on expeditions in from the in- 
terior. A stranger cannot help being a little startled by 
their dress, or, rather, their lack of dress (beads, or beads 
and feathers, constituting their full outfit), but the colo- 
nists never seem to give it a thought. Their hair is long, 
black and straight. Their skin is not black, but very 
tawny, yet not an ugly shade, as are the Brazilians and 
some other natives of America, but a kind of a bright 
“dun-olive” color that has in it something quite agree- 
able, though not very easy to describe. 

The Indians have a method of fishing which is new 
and very effective, the colonists frequently adopting it, 
much to their own advantage. It is undoubtedly new to 
our sportsmen, and they claim it to be the most effective 
known. They poison the water with hai-ari, the root of 
a pod-bearing climber, which has a bluish flower some- 
what resembling a butterfly. The root is about three 
inches in diameter, and contains « white, gummy milk of 
an acrid taste. After a sufficient quantity of the hai-arf 
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compare with either the paroquets or macaws. One re- 
markable species of the former, called tho ‘‘ seven-colored 
paroquet,” I saw a wonderfully beautiful specimen of. 
It is about the size of a thrush--the head and neck, of a 
golden-green ; the breast and belly, bluish-green ; the 
back and long wing-feathers, of a dark brown ; the rest of 
the wings are yellow and purple ; the tail is lilac edged 
with black, each color being vivid. The true macaw has 
a splendid scarlet body, with patches of red, blue, yellow 
and green about the wings. Another species is of a 
lighter red, while a third is blue in color. While the 
paroquets are smaller, macaws are three or four times 
larger than parrots, and have a long tail. 

The bell-bird is about the size of a jay, as white as 
snow, and most appropriately named. From his head, 
just where the beak ends, rises a spiral tube nearly three 
inches long. It is jet black, dotted all over with small 
white feathers. It has a communication with the palate, 
and when filled with air looks like a spire ; when empty 
it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like 


root has been collected, and the spot in the river been 
fixed upon, a large space is inclosed. If it be among the 
falls, the ledges of rock frequently afford opportunity of 


| the sound of a bell, and may be heard at a distance of 
| three miles. Even when the meridian sun has silenced 
| the mouths of almost the whole of animated nature, you 


lightening the labor of inclosing a spot, and by means of 
a wall of loose stone and hurdles made of light wood the 
remainder of the barrier is completed. Two or three 
spaces are generally left open, for which likewise hur- 
dies are prepared, but which are not closed until they 
intend to commence to poison the water. These open- 
ings are lastly closed at daybreak, but the hai-arf has been 
previously prepared. They beat it upon the rocks with 
heavy sticks until it is in shreds, and a corial or canoe 
having been filled with water, they immerse the hai-arf 
and turn it about until the water has a milky whiteness. 
If the canoe is not too large it is now carried to the spot 
which has been inclosed, and the infusion is at different 
spots thrown into it. The first symptoms that the 
poison has taken effect are observable in about ten or fif- 
teen minutes. The fish rise to the surface, commence to 
swim unsteadily and jump out of the water. They soon 
gasp violently for air ; the gill-covers remain open, and 





| hear his toll; and then a pause for a minute, then another 


toll ; then a pause again, and then a toll, and again a 
pause. Then he is silent for six or eight minutes, when 
he begins again. When everything is still around you, it 
has a very weird effect. 

Then there is the tiger-bird, so called on account of 
his breast, which has black spots on a yellow ground. 
Also, the yawaraciri, which has a bar like black velvet 
from the eyes to the beak. Its legs are yellow; its throat, 
wings and tail, black; and all the*rest of the body, a 
charming blue. Chiefly in the dry savannas, and here 
and there accidentally in the forest, you see a song- 
less yawaraciri lovelier than the last. His crown is whit- 
ish blue, arranged like a coat-of-mail ; his tail is black ; 
his wings, yellow and black ; legs, red; and the whole 
body, a glossy blue. Then there is the hia-hia, or parrot- 


| of-the-sun, as it is called in England, remarkablo be- 
| cause he can erect at pleasure a fine radiated circle of 


turning over on their backs, they die. As soon as the | 
poison has taken proper effect they are simply secured 
with the hand. The fish thus killed are by no means 
deteriorated in quality, and the number caught is simply 
enormous. On one fishing excursion of this kind 50 


feathers quite round the back of his head from jaw to 
| jaw, being also superior in size and beauty to every 
parrot of South America. Also the cock-of-the-rock, of a 
| brilliant orange-yellow, having a fino tuft of feathers, 
| crescent shape, placed on its lead like a cocked hat, 
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hundred-weight were sechred ; on another, in less than 
an hour they took 270 pacu, averaging 7 pounds weight, 
with a hundred-weight of other fish. 

I have said nothing yet about the birds, but I am 
almost afraid to begin; the subject is inexhaustible. 
Perhaps the most numerous are parrots, and of the most 
varied kinds. They are constantly to be met with in the 
forests of the interior, but at certain seasons, when the 
guava-trees are in fruit, thy fly over town and country in 


large flocks of a hundred or more, arranging themselves | 


in pairs. Frequently only single pairs are seen, faithfully 
wending their way together to the spot where the ripe 
guavas are, where they feed early in the morning and 
toward sunset, at which hours they become the victims 
of the sportsman, vho shoots them for eating. When 
roasted or made up in pies they are considered excellent 
food, and are much sought after by the negroes. There 
is no difficulty in finding them, for they make an in- 
cessant noise while feeding. Sometimes they are diffi- 
cult to shoot owing to their lofty flight, and it requires 
heavy shot to bring them down, as they are very tena- 
cious of life. 

But, beautiful as are some of the parrots, they cannot 


| 





a beautiful specimen of which was presented to me by 
the Georgetown Museum, they being considered very 
rare even there. Some of the antics exhibited by the 
mule bird are very amusing. They are described as in- 
clined to dancing, and have been seen capéring about, 
throwing up the head, opening the tail like a fan ; now 
strutting about, now with a hopping gait, gabbling all 
the time, until tired, when another bird takes up the per- 
formance, the others looking on with apparent delight. 
Last and least in size are the humming-birds, though 
their beauty might entitle them to the first place. Of 
every imaginable shade, and varying in size, the smallest 
but a little larger than the humble-bee, darting here, 
there, now fluttering before your face—one moment an 
emerald, the next a topaz, a ruby or all burnished gold— 
it is utterly impossible to attempt to describe them. I 
can tell you, though, of a new and very pretty use made 
of them after they are dead, which tends to keep them a 
joy for ever. They take the head and breast—always the 
most brilliant part of them—of the smaller species, and, 
after stuffing it, cap it with either gold or silver, coat the 
beak with the same, insert jewels for eyes, and fasten on 
a gold or silver bar. It makes the most beautiful pin, 
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especially to fasten lace, I ever saw, and the huniming- 
bird keeps its beeutiful hues and changes color with 
every variation of light. 

It seems that one can never exhaust the beauties of 
those tropical countries. Whai a pity that here, too, 
lurk the greatest dangers: the beautiful ferns and 
creepers on the ground helping to comceal venomous 
snakes ; the water, so beautifully clear, so inviting, full 
of alligators ; or in the sea, worse still, sharks innumera- 
ble ; the thick foliage of the trees overhead perhaps serv- 
ing to conceal a jaguar until it can spring upon its un- 
suspecting prey ; the very breeze, which is so mild and 
so gratefully enjoyed, may bring you féver, or, worst 
of all terrors, that most loathsome of known diseases, 
leprosy. 

In every town one of the largest buildings is invaria- 
bly found to be the leprosy asylum. It is the greatest 
scourge of the West Indies, not excepting yellow fever, 
which Europeans and Americans so much dread. Yellow 
fever may kill you within forty-eight hours, but it does 
not separate you from every human being, except a few 
wretches like yourself, with the consciousness that you 








are dying, that there is 
no possible hope for 
anything but death as a 
release, and that it may 
be years before that 
comes. Is there any one 
who would not rather 
take their chances with 
yellow fever? And so 
prevalent is leprosy, that 
they say themselves, there 
is scarcely a family in 
British Guiana that has 
not some member or con- 
nection isolated from 
home, friends and kin- 
dred, dying by inches 
with the horrible plague. 

The authorities try to 
be very strict and par- 
ticular about isolation, 
but so common is the 
disease, that it is nothing 
unusual to see coolies, as 
the East Indian emigrants 
are called, on the street, 
after they have lost one 
or both hands or feet, and 
even half or two-thirds of 
their limbs. You will see 
them, having lost both 
feet, with their limbs 
covered with white scabs, 
on crutches, begging, tak- 
ing good care to avoid 
the police, the most piti- 
able objects it is possible 
toimagine; though no 
one can look at them 
without a feeling of* hor- 
ror, knowing that, should 
the wind chance to blow 
a flake of that little white 
scab in your direction, it 
might only be a question 
of time until you would 
be similarly affected. 

Leprosy is most prevalent among the coolies. They 
take life seriously, are eager to save, and, living on very 
little but rice, their blood becomes impoverished, and 
then they are especially liable to take it. From them it 
communicates itself to others, frequently being purposely 
spread by them. They are as revengeful as Italians, 
and, though they too are quick with their knives, their 
favorite mode of vengeance is to give a person leprosy. 
The latter realizes their highest idea of torture, and it is 
so much easier, safér, and so sure. It is so easy for them 
to procure from another coolie of the same caste some of 
the scab, which they then endeavor to get inserted in some- 
thing the person to whom they wish to communicate it 
is about to eat. And they stand by each other, so that it 
is almost impossible to discover the guilty party. In- 
stances have been known where the owner or manager 
of an estate has in this way paid his life as a penalty for 
merely discharging coolies, when perhaps they richly de- 
served it. Such cases, though, are rare. But from them 
this idea has spread to the negroes, and even white 
people have been known to adopt this horrible, cowardly 
means of revenge. . 
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There was a case while we were there that attracted a 
great deal of public attention, and excited general com- 
ment. A young man of family and position was engaged 
to a young lady similarly situated, when,she for some 
reason broke their engagement, and almost immediately 
afterward accepted another suitor. She was quite a 
belle, and there had been fierce rivalry between the two 
young men. The favored one did not attempt to conceal 
his satisfaction over his triumph, which so irritated her 
former lover, that, in the presence of a number of 
people, he swore they should not long be happy. 
Within two months, and but a short time before the wed- 
ding was to have taken place, the young couple were 
both attacked with leprosy. As both had previously 
been perfectly healthy, the former lover was at once sus- 
pected of being the 
cause. The case was 
tried, but nothing 
could be proved 
against him, though 
the general impres- 
sion seemed to be 
that he was guilty. 

What a pity that 
here, where Nature 
seems to have lay- 
ished her richest 
treasures, should be 
found also the great- 
est enemies to life 
and health. It al- 
most makes one in- 
clined to believe in a 
law of compensation. 





ABUSE OF ADJECT- 
1vEs.—It is said that 
women writers use 
more adjectives than 
men. Adjectives were 
doubtless invented 
because we could not 
do without them. 
Among the old 
writers, with whom 
speech was golden, 
it is curious to note 
how sparingly they 
were used, nor is dic- 
tion weakened by this 
Rather 
is it strengthened, 
and it may be taken 
as a true principle in 
syntax that the em- 
ployment of these 
props to expression 
should be avoided 
wherever possible. 
To say that wherever 
an adjective is seen it 
should be struck out 
would be too indis- 
criminate advice, but 
atleast it should show 
its passport. Every 
unnecessary adjective 


‘UNCLE !’ 
weakens a sentence. 
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“Now, tuncue, am I positively captivating ? Pray do 
not take the vanity out of me by saying I am not.” 

A soft, velvety arm is thrown around my neck, 2 warm 
cheek pressed close to my wrinkled old one a moment; 
then those great dark eyes gleam upon me, and defy me 


| to assert that Amy is not the dearest little beauty in 
| existence. 


Nevertheless, I hold ier at arm’s-length, and survey 
the wonderful toilet with apparently the eye of a depre- 
ciative critic. Inwardly, I rejoice in her loveliness ; 
outwardly, I assume hesitation. 

**Is not your toilet a trifle cold—this dead white ?” 
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TRE WHISPER IN THE NIGHT. —‘‘ A SWIFT, SHARPENED WHISPER, IN FAMILIAR ACCENTS, ROUSED ME: 
WITH A SUDDEN TERROR I RAISE ON MY ELBOW AND PEER AROUND, THERE, iN THE 
FAINT LIGHT, IS MY AMY, HER HANDS UPrLiFfTED, NER EYES GAZING INTO MINE. 
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Then I laugh in spite of myseif, and, half bewildered by 
her beauty, say: ‘‘ You have fallen upon the right thing 
to night. The major will go mad.” 

“I knew it, you dear old bear!” She gives me an- 
other embrace, and says, shyly, ‘‘ Yes, Bertie—I mean 
the major—thinks I look my best in dead white.” 

“So you do, my child.” 

I was looking at her in intent admiration, but, some- 
how, my gaze seemed drawn from the brilliant face and 
dainty little figure. 

It traveled away from her to the hall beyond, and con- 
fronted Thérése, the French maid. The woman dropped 
her eyes instantly, composed ker face into its expression 
of habitual pleasantness, and disappeared. 

It had been only a swift glance, but the evil look of 
malign anger and vindictive bitterness in the swarthy, 
low-browed countenance startled and amazed me. 

“‘T'll keep an eye on that woman, at any -rate,’’ was 
my mental reflection. 

Amy shook out her lace handkerchief, and took a final 
study of herself in the long mirror over the mantel. 

‘*You are well enough to come to dinner, uncle ?” she 
asked, coaxingly. 

Amy has a caressing way of doing and saying every- 
thing. My answer is a question : 

*‘Amy, where did you get your new French maid ?” 

Amy fastened a rosebud in its place as she said, in 
some surprise : 

‘In New York, of course; but she is only just over 
from Paris. And such a treasure! So quick — such 
beautiful taste.” 

“She has a very disagreeable countenance. 
trust her.” 

I paused, conscious of the injustice of a strong dislike 
founded on — absolutely nothing. Amy laughed care- 
lessly. 

“Oh, poor Thérése! She does look black and cross 
sometimes ; but it may be a broken heart, or unrequited 
affection.” 

“Tut, child! I fear she will do you harm. She has 
it in her face, and you know nothing of her, except by 
her references—all equally strangers. Yes, she has the 
face of a French Communist. She may do you harm,” I 
repeated, holding to my belief with a persistence suffi- 
ciently unusual to quite amaze my pretty niece. 

Amv faced me an instant in silence, then laughingly 
replied : 

“Tf she does me harm, or Iam’ in danger from’ poor 
Thérése, I'll be sure to rush to you, uncle.” 

‘*Suppose you are not near me? Suppose you are 
absent ?”’ was my half-jesting and half-remonstrant sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, dear! then T’'ll come in spirit. Tl be sure tog 
come. You must.take warning and rush to the rescue, 
or send Adam ; for Adam takes the same dismal view of 
poor Thérése. I'll come in spirit—see if I don’t—pro- 
vided Thérése does me harm.” 

“Very good; it’s an agreement, then, between us. 
Run down to the major now. Possibly I may hobble 
down to dinner, and probably I will not. Go—I am 
tired of you !” 

For answer Amy strokes my gray beard and kisses me, 
then rushes off, as I well know, to the drawing-room and 
Major Bruce. 

I settled myself comfortably in the great leathern 
chair, rested my half- helpless feet on the fender, and 
possessed myself of a crutch by mere force of habit. It 
is no pleasant thing to be an old bachelor, but it is in- 
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I am all these ; nevertheless, since my little Amy came 
to brighten my life, it has not seemed a hard fate. 
Then, too, I have some compensations —my fortune was 
doubled by reason of my physical weakness.. The in- 
heritance certainly had a fettering condition attached— 
failing heirs of my own, it must go to the children of one 
or the other of my two sisters. 

Amy is the only child of my favorite sister, and to 
Amy is transferred all the wealth of love I had for the 
mother. 

She is my heiress. It is an openly avowed fact. My 
will lies in the iron safe of the family lawyer. The 
duplicate is in my desk, close at hand. 

Years ago my elder sister had eloped with Captain 
Duboise, an unprincipled adventurer. From that day 
to this we have had but scant intercourse, although occa- 
sional whispers of questionable deeds and ugly shifts to 
raise money penetrated even my seclusion. 

I had encountered them once in New Orleans, long 
ago, and observed, with a shuddering sort of pity, that 
the Duboise children were all productions of the bland, 
crafty Duboise pére. 

Somehow it came back to me as I sat there before the 
fire pondering over the past in the dreamy way of soli- 
tary invalids. The perfume of Amy’s laces and flowers 
scented the atmosphere ofthe library. The gleeful, riante 
tones of her voice echoed in the hall below. I could 
hear the various guests descending to the drawing-room. 
It was almost time for me to follow their example. 
Within five minutes Adam, my old valet, would come 
for me. I wished that my thoughts would not return 
perpetually to that dark, half-handsome, evil-faced maid. 

All the same they did return, and the indefinable dis- 
trust hung by me in spite of myself. 

** Adam,” I said, as he assisted ny painful progress 
down the endless stairway, ‘‘where did they say that 
new maid of Miss Amy's is from ?” 

Adam’s mulatto face assumed an expression of signifi- 
cant ubiquity. 

*“*Deed, Marse Saxe is too hard fo’ Adam! We ain't 
nebber heerd whar that furrin ‘oman come from. Mam’- 
selle ain’t got nuffin to say fo’ herself, ’ceptin’ to prowl 
about ‘long of Miss Amy.” 

He opened the drawing-room door as he spoke. 

The smiling faces and rich toilets of the score of 
guests under my roof at once put to flight all thoughts 
of Thérase. 

The glow of color and gleam of lights, the musical 
laughter and gay chatter of lively voices, soon changed 
my not very pleasant reflections. 

There were the Rosedale girls, in soft violet, coquet- 
ting, in their harmless, almost insipid, way, with Roger 
and Terry Lorn. There was Laura Lisle, the handsomest 
blonde in the neighborhood, laughing her lond, mirthful 
langh, and standing under the chandelier, challenging its 
glitter to discover a flaw in her perfect complexion. 

Across the room, against the rich-hued curtains, were 
the Pascal sisters, a trio fair to look upon, and wonder 
rfully alluring to the masculine element. 

Loveliest of all was Amy, standing behind my chair, 
patting my old gray head with her shapely white hand, 
while Bertie Bruce whispered some, I thought, very 
senseless speeches into her pretty ear. 

**T suppose I may stand here all night talking to yon, 
and you will never vouchsafe me one glance, when I have 
something to tell you, too.” 

Amy bent down and put her red lips to my cheek as 
she spoke, “s 





finitely worse to be a cripple and a confirmed invalid, 


“What is it? Some foolish scheme of yours, my 
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pet?” I ask. ‘‘And Bertie connives at it, I have no 
doubt.” 

‘We all connive at it,” two or three voices reiterate. 

‘Such a lovely plan!” indorses Laura Lisle, de- 
cidedly. 

‘Nothing could be sweeter,” coincide the Rosedale 
girls. 

‘You are not to forbid it, dear—mind that. You must 
say ‘ Yes’ to everything,” coaxes Amy, flashing before me 
like a vision of fleecy white robes, bronze hair and bright 
eyes. 

«Cela dépend,” I make reply. 

“There is a gypsy camp out at the old lodge, and 
there is a real sibyl, who will tell our fortunes——” 

“If you cross her hand with plenty of silver,” I inter- 
pose, skeptically. 

‘*Oh, of course !” demurely retorted Amy. ‘ Well, we 
are going there to-night, after dinner, to hear our fates 
by starlight. Think how mysterious !” 

**And what colds you will take,” I remonstrate, in all 
an invalid’s horror of what they dare not do themselves. 
‘Tt will be the death of you, prowling about the country 
this damp, cool evening —can’t you be satisfied with 
that ?” 

I pointed to the roaring fire, blazing and crackling on 
the hearth. 

It was a terrible fire for so early in the season—my 
near shoulder burned with the scorching heat, and the 
moisture broke out over my face. 

Still it had always been my rule to have the drawing- 
room fire lighted on the Ist of October, regardless of 
temperature, so of course it must be endured. 

‘*Tt’s confoundedly stifling in here, sir,” ‘interposed 
Major Bruce, ‘‘ and I am quite sure the ladies will enjoy 
a breath of cold air, and be none the worse for it.” 

‘* You know nothing about it, Bertie—you are young— 
you are strong.” 

My disapprobation should have been apparent in 
every accent, emphasized as they were by the taps of 
my crutch, but a white little hand stopped me short ; 
Amy’s fresh, fragrant face suddenly pressed down against 
mine. 

‘Now, dearie, you know that a sibyl—real, live, sure- 
enough gypsy, never comes here—you are not going to 





say ‘No.’ You have spoiled me too much to be cross | 


now. 

‘You silly child! I have spoiled you, that’s true, I 
suppose you must go and get your death by it.” 

I consented, as she knew I would, 

The words were still on my tongue, the brilliant eyes 
gleaming rapturously into mine, when something seemed 
to divert my gaze. It shifted swiftly past Amy, past 
the gay groups to the hall-door, and again confronted 
Thérdse, the French maid. 

A fierce, savage, jealous rage seemed to leap into her 
countenance, as her sharp, restless: eyes took in the 
scene. She glared upon Amy ferociously, unconscious, 
in the intensity of her passion, that I watched her. 

If ever evil intent depicted itself upon any face, it was 
legible on hers. 

In an instant she recovered herself. The same suave, 
beguiling smile returned as she crossed the room to 
Amy. 

‘“‘These are the flowers ma’amselle wished,” she ex- 
plained, in the meekest of tones, handing Amy a bouquet 
of tea-roses. 

«Oh, how lovely ! Did I say I wanted them ? Thanks, 
Thérése. I'll wear them to-night to tempt the sibyl into 
giving me good luck.” 


**As if she could give you anything else!” returned 
Bertie, in an undertone, utterly unobservant of the light- 
ning glance flashed upon him from under the dark, 
heavy brows of the femm-». 

I became aware of a vague alarm, which mingled 
itself with dislike and distrust of this new, foreign 
maid. 

T longed to strike away the long, deft, strong fingers 
pinning the roses on Amy’s corsage. Whimsical pre- 
judice had never been one of my characteristics, and 
in this case sober reflection compelled me to admit that 
my unaccountable aversion had no foundation whatever 
beyond capricious fancy. 

Notwithstanding the weight of common sense and 
philosophy I brought to bear upon the matter, my dis- 
like abode with me still. I sat over the wine after din- 
ner, talking in a fitful, desultory way with the younger 
men, until one after the other followed the bevy of 
pretty women into the drawing-room, leaving me alone 
with Major Bruce. 

‘*Bertie,” I demanded, ‘‘ have you observed that new 
maid of Amy’s ?” 

‘*T believe I have,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘ Seems 
a good-natured, good-looking woman, does she not ?” 

‘*T don’t perceive it. She reminds me of some one, or 
something, unpleasant. She is a disagreeable memory, 
yet I never saw her in my life until she came here, four 
weeks ago. One thing Iam resolved upon—Amy must 
find another maid,” I announced, with more than my 
accustomed decision. 

“*T call it scarcely fair to the woman to banish her be- 
cause she is not handsome,” laughed Major Bruce, shrug- 
ging his shoulders significantly, as he drained his glass 
preparatory to abandoning me for the merry throng 
across the hall. 

‘*She is not bad-looking, but evil-looking,” I rejoined. 
‘*At any rate, she has no love for Amy.” 

‘‘Ah, I can’t possibly credit that!” is the skeptical 


| retort, as the handsome major quits the room. 


Usually I linger a long time over the wine, meditating 
freely, drinking charily. Peals of silvery laughter from 
the drawing-room, however, proved too strong a counter- 
charm. The wine was forsaken for the society of those 
gay young people. 

‘*The window’s open !” I exclaimed, finding at least 


| half my guests strolling on the piazza in the moonlight. 


Candidly, the fresh air did reduce the very high tem- 
perature to a more endurable degree ; still, after the Ist 
of October, the windows were never unclosed in the 
evening. 

Moving closer to the window, I glanced put in search 
of Amy. 

She was standing at the end of the piazza, not far from 
my window. Major Bruce, with her shawl] over his arm, 
looked down into the beautiful face in the most tender 
admiration. 

“T don’t care to conceal it, Amy,” he was saying. 


| “Why should I when all the world can see at a glance 


that I adore you.’ 

‘*But, Bertie,” she pouted, half coquettishly, half de- 
lightedly, ‘‘ Laura says we are so absurd, and Terry Lorn 
declares that it is positively unbearable. You must not 
walk with me to the lodge to-night. Bertie, you must 
not indeed. Terry has asked me; you won't mind ifI 
go with Terry, will you ?” 

Bertie tugged at his long mustache a moment or two 
doubtfully. 





‘Ah, my little darling! I don’t mind anything you 
may do,” he said, surrendering to the witchery of the 
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great soft eyes, ‘provided you don’t banish me too 
often, and provided no one else verge on the place I hold 
in your heart.” 

“Then you are sure, Bertie, you won't mind if I go 
with Terry. You know,” she added, in a low, dreamy 
voice, “‘ that I love you, Bertie, best of all; but perbaps 
we are absurd, as Laura says, and too devoted. I am 
sure ”’—with a little regretful sigh—‘‘ I didn’t know it. 
But this one time I shall go with Terry, just to show 
them that we are not silly.” 

“TI suppose I may as well stay here and smoke,”’ is 
his resigned 
reply. ‘It’s 
hard hucs on 
® man if he 
can’t talk to 
his promised 
wife when- 
ever there is 
an opportun- 
ity, and you 
do look so 
distractingly 
lovely to 
night.” 

“No, no, 
Bertie, you 
must come. 
Ask one of 
the Rosedale 
girls. Oh, 
Bertie, I do 
not want my 
fortune told 
unless you 
are in it—” 

sé D re) n 4 
you, dear- 
est ?” he in- 
terrupts, ut- 
terly unable 
to conceal 
his delight 
at- the ad- 
mission syl- 
labled in her 
musical 
tones. ‘It 
would be no 
fortune to 





‘* What mischief is that woman after now ?” is the half- 
angry query‘l utter audibly, and then hobble back slowly 
to the easy invalid-chair, for the occupancy of which 
nobody ever contends. 

I have an unenvied sovereignty over that piece of 
property, neither relative nor heir covets posspssion— 
neither one nor the other. I may devise it to whom [ 
please. 

‘Good -night, dearie! Wish me great luck, will 
you ?” laughs Amy, as the pretty throng of hooded and 
wrapped dames trip down stairs aud into the drawing- 
room. 

‘* With one 
proviso— 
that you 
have plenty 
of small 
change in 
your pocket- 
book. The 
gypsy fraud 
will give you 
luck in exact 
ratio with 
the silver 
you give 
her.” 

Mv iuecred- 
vilty met 
with great 
disfavor 
from the fair 
fate-seekers, 

You wi! 
take co... 
Amy--t. 3 
place is duv- 
gerous — (li. 
timbers are 
rotten and 
unsafe c7er 
those deep 
wine - pits. 
Mind, Terry, 
that you 
bring her 
back to me 
safely. I 
don’t like 
it,” I reiter 


me unless ated. ‘‘ Ber- 
you were in tie, see that 
it. I'll ask Amy is pru- 
Cissy Rose- dent and —” 
dale.” But Bertie 

The two “ NIGHT.” — BY THE SCULPTOR BRUHLOWSKIM. was already 
passed my - disappearing 


window going toward the hall. Presently Terry Lorn 
rushed up from the shrubbery, where he had been 
smoking, in energetic quest of Amy. 

I was about to close the window—Amy kad gone, tie 
air was cool, I meant to return to the fire in orthodux 
fashion—when a fig:re hurriedly crossed the graveled 
walk and darted into the shrubbery. 

My keen vision had often been remarked — possibly 
the inactivity of my legs increased the activity of my 
ocular powers. I recognized the new French maid. A 
vague, unpleasant sensation of perfidy and evil passed 
over me. 


in the distance, on his way to the fortune-teller’s, with 
Cissy Rosedale. 

* Don’t secld now, you good old dear.” Amy came 
| back from the door, a sover ring in the lively voice, a 
wistful gravity drifting across the soft splendor of her 
eyes. ‘It will be so romantic, and she my give me 
such marvelous good fortune.” 

“She can only give you pienty of money and a hand- 
some lover—{ am sure you have both,” I replied in a 
querulous tone, no whit satisfied. At least, let Thérése 
bring ycu more wraps.” 

“My wraps are suffocating already, dear ; and as for 
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Thérése, I don’t know where she can be. Good-night, | upon prominent objects. I listened with strained hear- 


you darling old croaker. 
morrow.” 

“Come, Miss Amy, we must rush madly after the 
rest of the party, or the oracles of destiny may be ex- | 
hausted before we arrive,” urged Terry. 


You will know my fate to- 


A moment after the two ran down the piazza-steps to | 
the walk leading to the old lodge half a mile away. The 
echo of laughter was wafted back for a brief space. 

Terry’s jests and Tom Pascal's drolleries, I fancied, 
were unusually entertaining. They seemed in such high 
spirits, that I confessed, rather reluctantly, that it would 
have been a pity to miss anything giving so much pleas- 
ure. At least, was my half-bitter reflection, they have 
health and legs-why should they not range wherever 
they would ? 

Still the restless anxiety for Amy’s return refused to 
subside. I wished the gypsies in no very cool place, 
and mentally famed over the law for allowing them to 
tramp about the country, beguiling silly women and 
credulous servants. 

The house seemed strangely silent and deserted after 
the chatter and mirth. I wondered if the housekeeper 
and servants had trooped off to add their hard-earned 
dimes to the gypsy fund. 

Then the strange, evil look of the Frenchwoman re- 
turned to my mind. I strove to discover what past scene | 
or person she recalled ; all in vain—only that sensation 
of something disagreeable possessed me when I thought 
of her. 

It was a positive relief when Adam, punctually with 
the hour, came to take me to my room and couch. 

“Is it very dark to-night ?”’ I inquired, as he tucked | 
the blankets around me, warily cautious lest a breath of | 
air might strike a chill through my crippled limbs. 

“No, sir ; not so mighty dark. De moon is no more’n | 
a baby, you might say, but it sheds a weakly kind o’ | 
light as is better’n none, Marse Saxe,” was the loquacious 


answer. 

‘You had best look to the storeroom and poultry- 
house, with those infernal gypsies in the neighborhood,” 
I suggested, irritably. ‘What are they doing at the | 
old lodge, at any rate? Don’t they know those walls 
are unsafe, and liable to topple over at any time ?—and 
serve them right, too !” 

“They'll move on to-morrow, sir,” soothingly re- | 
turned my servart. ‘‘ Everybody has been to see ’em, | 
and it’s unchristian, Marse Saxe, the way that woman 
can tell what's to come to you and what’s done happen | 
to you.” 

“She's a confounded nuisance. I'll order them off | 
the place to-morrow, if I live. It must be time for Amy. 
Do you hear them, Adam ? Raise the window and see.” 

Adam opened the window. All was quiet. The stars 
glimmered softly; the young mocn sank slowly behind 
the horizon. 

Never was & more uncommunicative night. Nothing 
to be heard, nothing to be seen, «od Amy still abroad. 

Adam now shut the window und partially drew the 
curtains. 

‘They has to take their turn, and Miss Amy's turn 
may be last,” he observed. 

I made no answer. He lowered the light, placed the 
beil-rope within reach, and left the room. 

Neither sleep nor dreams came to me. I was abso- 
lutely wide awake. A solitary star peeped between the 


curtains. The nearest fir silvered from crest to bole in 
the waning moonlight. 


around again, 





My wakeful eyes were riveted with painful tenacity 


ing for sound or footfall. 


If Amy had only been with Bertie, instead of heedless 


Terry ! 


It may have been late—a depressing weariness seemed 
to steal over me—when a swift, sharpened whisper, in 
familiar accents, fully roused me: ‘‘ Uncle!” It is half 
@ cry. 

With a sudden terror, I raise on my elbow and peer 
around. There, in the faint light, is my Amy, her head 
bent forward, her hands uplifted, her eyes gazing into 
mine with a wild, strange entreaty in their depths. The 
flowers are in her corsage, the white dress falls in fleecy 
folds about her. 

**Amy—-Amy, how did you get in ?” 

All is silent—there is no answer. She is not there! 

““Amy, where are you? What do you mean?’ I re- 
peat, in higher tones. 

The motionless calm was undisturbed. She could not 
have been there ; and yet that cry, ‘‘ Uncle !” still echoed 
in my ears, and the strange, passionate look in her eyes 
thrilled me with a horrible fear. 

I seized the bell-rope and rang furiously, then peered 
She might be tantalizing me with some 
of her pranks ; she might be hiding to punish my useless 
anxiety. 

Fully ten minutes passed, while I reasoned with my- 
self and rang again and again. The affright and entreaty 
in those great eyes thrilled my heart with a terrible con- 
viction of evil. 

‘**Adam,” I ordered, in a rapid, breathless manner, as 
he at last hurried in and turned on the light, ‘is Miss 
Amy here ? Search the room at once.” 

The man glanced around the chamber, then into my 


| perturbed countenance, in bewildered surprise. 


“Why no, sir! Miss Amy ain’t come yet—none ob 
de ladies am come yet. Marse Saxe hab dreamt it.” 

‘*Go this instant !” I shouted—‘ don’s you hear me ?— 
this instant, and see what has happened Amy !” 

I stopped short. There came a sudden rush of feet, a 
confused, excited clamor of voices outside, then inside 
the hall, then the voices dropped as the flying feet 
approached. 

My door was thrown open and the housekeeper rushed 
in, followed by a troop of servants. 

‘** Heavens! what is it ?” I ery out. 

‘*Miss Amy !” she gasps. ‘‘ There has been an acci- 
dent! She has fallen through into the deep pit of the 
old lodge. The flooring and banisters were gone, sir, 
and Miss Amy must have turned dizzy !” 


I sit staring at her in stony horror. I know the 


| cavernous under-cellar of the old lodge—the black pit, 


shunned as a death-trap. I know where the rotten floor- 
ing over it is gone, and where the crazy, narrow stair- 
case winding about it has long since lost the balustrade. 

I sit petrified, frozen—conscious of neither thought 
nor feeling, for one long instant. 

‘*They are trying to get her out, sir. The major is 
going down as soon as the ropes come. Ah, God pity 
her! She must have been faint,” she goes on, between 
her sobs. 

**Are you sure ?”— my husky and unnatural whisper 
sounds from afar. 

I speak mechanically. 

** Adam—send Adam,” I add. 

*‘Adam is gone, sir. They'll get her out; but she 
went down headforemost. Heaven help her! She 
couldn’t a-known what killed her. Nobody saw it but 
Thérése. Oh, God !” 
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The woman throws her apron over her head, and rocks 
to and fro in a fresh burst of wild grief. 

My frozen stare turns slowly to the knot of servants. 
The Frenchwoman stands among them, watching me. 
Her face is aglow with fiendish exultation ; its lineaments 
harden with a defiant, unafraid look. 

I sink back on my pillow, uttering a shrill, bitter cry. 
Like a flash it has come to me—she is Thérése Duboise, 
my discarded niece, the next heir, and sole witness of my 
Amy’s tragic fate. Like the scorch of a searing-iron, 
convicting its criminal, returns the light, jesting pro- 
mise of my Amy: 

‘‘T]l come in spirit—provided Thérése does me harm.” 

* * * * * x 

A slender little form was brought back by midnight, 
bruised, bemired and senseless. The blood trickled from 
countless cuts and gashes over the fair face and neck, 
the bronze hair hung in muddy masses, the torn robes 
were noisome with the green, slimy pool into which they 
were hurled ; but mire and slime in the black depths of 
the ‘‘deep pit” had broken the fall, and saved her. 

The invalid-chair was wheeled to the bedside of my 
little Amy. Not for an instant did my gaze leave her 
pale, bleeding face. Nor for one second did my thoughts 
wander from my adopted child until the beautiful eyes 
opened languidly, and once more I heard faintly sylla- 
bled one word—‘‘ Uncle.” 

‘* It was Thérése,” she whispered, shuddering. ‘‘ I went 
up alone—and met her—and—and—and,” she adds, in a 
shiver of pain, ‘‘she pushed me from the staircase into 
the pit, Oh, uncle I could not cry ont—in my agony of 
terror I seemed to see and call you—then all was dark.” 

For the first time I remembered the criminal—wholly 
in vain—Thérése had vanished, the gypsies had de- 
camped. No effort was made to overtake either, Failure 
doubtless punished Thérése more bitterly than the grip 
of justice. 

’ * - * x * 

The drawing-room is once more alight and thronged 
with guests. The great dining-room is brilliant with 
glittering glass and plate, redolent of flowers and wines, 
resonant of laughter and mirth. It is Amy’s wedding- 
day—she is Bertie’s wife—and neither sear nor scar 
remains as testimony of that dreadful night. 


Dr. Joux Hunter, the eminent surgeon, adopted’ a 
rule which may be recommended to every one. Whena 
friend asked him how he had been able to accomplish so 
much in the way of discovery during his busy life, he 
answered : ‘‘ My rule is to deliberately consider, before I 
commence, whether the work is practicable. If it be not 
practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be practicable, I 
can accomplish it if I give sufficient pains to it ; and, 
having begun, I never stop until the thing is done. To 
this rule I owe all my success in life.” 


Ir there be really no royal road to the acquisition of 
foreign languages, it must at least be owned that with 
the progress of our age in the science of teaching the 
rugged paths of preliminary study have become consider- 
ably smoothed and shorn of their most obstructive bram- 
bles. Entering on the new ground is of course the most 
arduous part of the task, partly because so few facul- 
ties of the mind can at first be appealed to until words 
have become invested with somewhat varied associations ; 
partly because progression in learning of any kind is ac- 
cording to a ratio, the index of which must at first, from 
the nature of things, be very low. 





HUNTING HERDS ON THE SEA. 


By Epmunp COoL.Lins, 


In August, the coast steamer dropped my comrade 
Edgar and myself upon the most desolate part of the 
Newfoundland coast. Among the rocks, at the very 
edge of the sea, were two cozy little cottages, but for 
miles and miles there was .not another habitation. To 
the east ran a long strand, covered at high water, but 
sloping out smooth and tawny for half a mile at the low- 
est tides. Behind, green cliffs, clad on their crests with 
fir and spruce, scarred and iron-stained upon their face, 
reared themselves 300 feet. I had been at the cottages 
before, was remembered, and received again with kindly 
welcome. The folk knew that we did not travel all the 
way from the city, over dreary barrens and sodden 
marshes, for naught, and began to cheer us by saying 
that we had come at the very best season of the year for 
a ‘* puffin’-drive””— far better sport than shooting. 

The next day we ranged about the hills, for the sea 
was not smooth enough to make driving possible. But 
the day following was dead calm, and there was not a 
ripple upon the strand. 

‘*A good day for herrin’-hogs” was what the pcople of 
the cove all said, after they had scanned the sea and the 
sky. They had, I observed, several names for the por- 
poise : herring-hog, puffing-pig, and round-head, Edgar 
and I spent the morning on the airy cliff-tops scanning 
the sea in every direction with our glasses for the sight 
of a herd, but we saw nothing, save some ‘‘ breaching” 
cod and herring ; here and there the stealthy, prowling 
black fin of a shark ; and, more frequently, the geyser- 
like column of spray from a grampus. After dinner the 
fishermen ‘‘ turned in” for an hour before going out on 
the second trip, and one of the fisher-girls, Nancy, a lass 
with large, mischievous hazel eyes, and hair as black as a 
crow’s wing, said that she would go up on the cliffs with 
us and ‘“‘spy for a flock.” We could scarcely keep pace 
with our pretty guide. Nimbly as a chamois she ran up 
the mountain-side in her bare, brown feet. When she 
reached the crest of some difficult steep, she would pause 
and laugh at our slow progress, and ask if she might not 
come back to help us up. While we were scanning the 
illimitable stretch of drowsy sea, Nancy ran about among 
the pinnacles and gathered a handfal of hyacinths, blue- 
bells and ‘‘ fragrant twist.” 

‘*Have ye made out any yet ?”’ she inquired, upon re- 
turning, and, after pinning a button-hole bouquet upon 
each of our coats, she asked for the glass. But I had 
observed, two or threé& miles away, a long row of dark 
objects, each resembling an old-fashioned.pot turned 
bottom up, and was now intently watching them. 

‘*What can these be, Nancy ?” I inquired, handing her 
the glass. 

As soon as she sighted them, she gave her arm a trium- 
phant wave and shouted, ‘‘ Why, puffin’s! puffin’s !—a 
famous flock of them, too!” Then handing back the 
glass, she cried out: ‘‘Come, there’s no time to lose. 
You'll see some sport to-day, that you can tell your city 
girls about,” and giving me—at least I thought that it 
was I—a mischievous glance, she disappeared over the 
brink of the mountuin. In a little while we were afloat, 
and from my host, as we rowed out, I learned that some- 
times huge shoals of porpoises will rise out of the sea, 
gambol along the surface for a few minutes, and sud- 
denly* disappear again. Usually, however, they remain 
above water for a considerable period, unless alarmed, 
when they go back to the sea-hollows from whence they 
came. They are sometimes seen, too, in the storm, 
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leaping and playing among the tumultuous waves as if 
they delighted in the fury of the elements. 

The course decided upon was to go well into the offing, 
in order to signal all the skiffs and deck-boats in sight ; 
the fleet to get together and then, in concert, from the 
outside, to approach the herd. 

“They don’t moind the sight of the boats ; its’s only 
the noise that skeers them,” Old Martin informed me. I 


now plied my glass again, but could see only a black line | 


nearly half a mile long, one end of it toward the land. 
“Ah, that’s bed,” Old Skipper Martin said. ‘ We'll 
have throuble if they don’t stretch out t’other way, all 
facin’ the shore togither.” In a little while the beasts 
began to play. One would raise itself almost out of 
the water and fall again with a flop that we could 
hear distinctly, though the herd was nearly a mile dis- 
tant. Now one would chase another for a moment, when 
both would go careering madly off on no mission what- 
ever. In a minute both would turn about again with 
prodigious splashing and rejoin the herd. Then the 





flock was looking for bait, or else it would not behave as 

it was doing. 

‘*They ll go straight into the cove, widin a gunshot of 
| the sthrand, lookin’ for herrin’; then we'll close in an’ 
run ’em up high and dhry.” With perfect stillness, and 
without any confusion, the line of boats was manipu- 
lated, and was now within twenty yards of the herd. 
The flock itself had arrived within a stone’s throw of the 
surf. A signal was given, and the boats closed in quietly 
| but rapidly, the fishes having shortened their: line and 
contracted into an irregular row about eighty yards in 
length. The herd, seeing the array of‘large, dark, noise- 
less objects behind them, still swam onward till they 
were in two fathoms, when the cry went out from Old 
Martin : ‘‘ Charge ’em !” 

In an instant there was a general rush, a wild panio 
among the deluded fishes. Each man shouted at the 
top of his voice, and beat the water wildly with his 
oar. About a fourth of the flock ran upon the sand ; the 
remainder turned, doggedly faced the boats, and escaped 
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whole would suddenly become pgssessed of the spirit of | in the deep water. 


frolic, and beat the face of the ea into foam ; but pre- 
sently they would cease and swim shoreward, scarce 
leaving a discernible wake. 

“If the brutes play like this, we can’t do nothin’ wid 
them,” the old skipper said, gloomily. 

“Oh, they are quiet now, and the whole line is nearly 
parallel with the coast. See! They curve out, the centre 
ones leading sheer for the strand.” 
them, and was carefully reporting their movements. 
Several other boats had now begun to congregate, some 
belonging to the fishing-schooners lying at anchor about 
the coast, others from the adjoining coves. There were 
in all about a dozen or fourteen. This fleet stretched 
itself out in line so as to cover the entire rear of the 
herd, and then, with hushed voices and noiseless oars, 
began to close in upon the flock. 
judge, there must have been seven or eight hundred por- 
poises in the herd. Each one seemed about five or six 
feet long, and I could observe that the body was smooth 
and spindle-shaped. Martin was of opinion that the 


I had my glass on | 


As nearly as I could | 


The boats’ crews were now in the 
surf, driving higher upon land any of the ungainly 
creatures that had water enough to keep them merely 
afloat. The girls from the cottages and some from the 
adjoining coves were up to their waists in the surf, lay- 
ing about them with clubs on the heads of the sprawl- 
ing porpoises. Nancy was there too, and busiest of 
them all, her cheek flushed, her mischievous eyes bright. 
When the mélée was ended about two hundred fish lay 
upon the strand. When a wave reached the clumsy 
hulk he would move tail or fin, grovel, and then resign 
| himself to stillness and despair. The skin was a very 
dark, smirched gray, and ther¢, under tho blazing sun, 
the poor, fat brute soon began to glisten and exude 
oil. Each fish would yield nearly four dollars’ worth of 
| blubber, so that there was rejoicing among all the fisher- 
men at this fortunate afternoon’s work. 

| ** Well,” said Nancy, as she led the way to the cottage, 
| where buns, butter with the flavor of clover pastures and 
| fried curlew awaited us, ‘had you enough excitement for 
| to-day " 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuapter I.— Tempest Isuanp. 


A cLoUDLEss day in early Summer, with a hot sun 
blazing overhead, and scarcely a breath ruffling the 
blue Atlantic. 

The trim sloop-yacht Siren had just put out, like 
some gigantic sea-bird, from the busy Yankee port of 
Whithaven, and was spreading her great sail for a fa- & 
voring breeze. Behind glimmered the receding town ; 
before stretched the great deep, dotted with crafts of 
all kinds, and islands that, through the mingled haze 
and sunshine of this perfect Summer day, looked like 


—Isles of Eden, lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea.” 


Aft, under the languid canvas, two persons stood to- Prince LuctrEeR.—‘‘‘ wHAT’s DAT RED STREAK DOWN YO’ FACE ? 


. : BLOOD!’ THE OLD WOMAN RECOILED A STEP. PEG PATTON, 
gether on the deck of the Siren, with hands clasped TURBULENT, DISHEVELED, RUBBED HER HAND ACROSS THE 
fondly and eyes turned seaward—not idly, but eagerly, STAIN. HER FIERCE EYES WERE ALL ABLAZE.” 
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expectantly—two persons, man and woman, bride and 
bridegroom. 

‘My darling,” said Philip Hawkstone, letting his gaze 
wander from the far sea line to the fair face at his shoul- 
der, ‘‘ you will say, perhaps, that I have chosen a strange 
place in which to spend our: honeymoon ; but Tempest 
Island has for two centuries belonged to the Hawkstones. 
It is both the birthplace and the tomb of our race, so 
you will feel interested in it, Jetta, even though yon 
miss there the magnolias and orange bloom of your own 
South.” 

‘** How can I fail to be interested in anything that be- 
longs to you, Philip ?” answered the bride of a week. 
‘‘Your people are now my people, your home my home. 
I shall sigh for nothing that I have left in the South 
while I have you. With all my heart I long to see the 
ocean- nest out of which so many Hawkstones have 
come.” 

He pressed her to his side. He was a blonde, debon- 
naire fellow, with an unmistakable air of birth and breed- 
ing. His face resembled the portraits of Charles Stuart. 
In the languid blue eyes lurked that far-away, melan- 
choly look which is said to foreshadow an early death. 
He had elegant white hands, a caressing voice, and the 
yellow curls of an Apollo. In his day Philip Hawkstone 
had made many a woman’s heart ache. 

His bride was a Creole—born on a far plantation by 
the side of a Louisiana bayou. She possessel all the 
witchery and languorous grace of her kind—eyes of dark- 
est velvet, a skin like a tea-rose, a Psyche shape and a 
heart of fire. 

As Jetta Hawkstone stood by her husband’s side on 
the deck of the Siren, that Summer day, the sun shone 
upon no woman more lovely, more beloved—none to 
whom life opened up greater vistas of happiness—none, 
alas ! over whom a sadder doom was even then hanging ! 

“It is strange that I should have won you from all 
your Southern lovers, Jetta,” said Hawkstone, lightly. 
“T little thought, when I accepted Gabriel Ravenel’s 
invitation to spend a few weeks at his father’s planta- 
tion——” 

‘‘Oh,” she interpolated, ‘‘you two were friends at 
some Northern college, Philip !” 

‘* Yes, love. As I was saying, I did not suppose my 
visit would end so disastrously for Gabriel, or that I 
should bear back to the North the girl he loved—the girl 
he was trying to win for himself. I wonder if he wears 
the willow with becoming grace.” ' 

A shadow fell on her fair face. 

‘*Poor Gabriel. Don’t speak of him in that flippant 
tone, Philip.” 

He laughed. 

‘“The subject fascinates me. I realize that I have con- 
verted a former friend into a deadly foe. He will never 
forgive me for winning your love. His regard for the 
laws of hospitality alone prevented him from killing me 
outright at the bayou. As it was, he did the next best 
thing—demanded satisfaction with swords and pistols at 
six paces, and all that.” 

‘* Philip !—oh, Philip !” 

‘“‘Don’t tremble, dearest—dueling is obsolete—I de- 
clined the honor; whereupon your Southern fire-eater 
swore vengeance—swore to have my life somewhere in 
the near future. Well, I forgive him—I dare say I might 
have done worse, had he been the lucky suitor, and I 
the unlucky one.” 

Her white hands closed nervously round his arm. 

** Foolish, hot-headed Gabriel ! I had been his father's 
ward for years. I cared for him only as a brother—this 


he knew quite well. He should have been more reasun- 
able—you had done him no wrong.” 

‘A rejected lover is never reasonable, my darling. 
Look ! look !’—his languid manner growing suddenly 
eager—‘‘ yonder is Tempest Island, the birthplace of I 
know not how many generations of Hawkstones, bought 
from the Indians by old Durick Hawkstone, a soldier of 
fortune, who had won glory in Flanders with Lord Fair- 
fax, and for the two centuries since his death kept by the 
eldest male heir of the line ‘in tail,’ as the old wills read. 
It seems a bleak spot to your eyes, does it not, my South- 
ern rose? But every Hawkstone looks on it with pride.” 

A long, gray object had risen in the ocean path of the 
Siren, and now rapidly assumed shape and color before 
Hawkstone and his bride. This was an island, eight 
miles long and three or four broad—originally a tongue 
of the main land, tradition said, but torn from it by the 
constant encroachments of the sea. It was made up, as 
it seemed, of low cliffs and tumbled hills, gray moors 
and patches of primeval forest. As the yacht turned to- 
ward the landing-place, on the sheltered southwest shore 
of the island, the ancestral home of the Hawkstones 
sprang into view, situated on a slope that descended in 
broad wooded terraces to the beach, and there terminated 
in a massive sea-wall, built by the black slaves of some 
colonial Hawkstone. An ancient house of hospitable 
aspect. Time and sea-winds had imparted a mellow hue 
to its gray stone walls. The high gables and red chim- 
ney-stacks gave it the appearance of an English manor. 
Behind it, windmills stretched their arms in the sun, and 
herds of cattle fed in the rolling pastures. 

‘In me,” said Hawkstone, lightly, ‘‘ you see the sove- 
reign of Tempest Island. The hundred souls that make 
up its population are all my servants and dependents. 
As I have told you, old Durick Hawkstone left the island 
‘in tail’ to Guy, his eldest male heir, and to thé first 
male heir following for ever; and Guy, at his own de- 
mise, re-expressed the entail. Others, coming afte:, 
rigidly adhered to the custom ; so, for generation after 
generation, Tempest Island has descended from father to 
son in one unbroken line of succession.” ' 

Eagerly she looked out on‘his little kingdom. 

“Tt is beautiful! she cried. ‘‘‘I am sure I shall be 
happy here, Philip. Your Southern rose means, for love’s 
sake, to take firm root in the soil of this Northern 
island.” ; 

He bent his blonde head, and kissed her remorsefully. 

““T wish to Heaven that I was more worthy of your 
love, Jetta! he muttered. ‘‘See! my people have come 
down to the wharf to welcome us. Nearly all of them 
were born on the island—many have grown gray in the 
service of the Hawkstones.”’ 

Yes, the wharf was alive with men and women in holi- 
day attire—happy, contented-looking people. Among 
thém, yet noticeably apart from all others, stood a tall, 
gypsy-faced girl, with a red cloak flung over her tar- 
black hair, and eyes like living coals, hungrily fixed on 
the approaching yacht. Some strong emotion had turned 
he brunette face to the hue of ashes, Presently one of 
the island women went up to this young person, and 
whispered, not unkindly : 

‘Yonder the master is coming with his new wife. 
You'd be better off at the Inlet house, Peg Patton, than 
standing here watching for him. Didn't I tell you, six 
months ago, that Philip Hawkstone would never stoop 
to marry his overseer’s daughter ?” 

The girl grew a shade paler. 





‘Everybody is wise after a thing has happened,” sle 
answered, sulkily, 
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““Peg, Peg, he’s like all his kind—quick to love, 
quicker to forget.” 

‘*Yes, he’s fickle enough,” sneered Peg, ‘‘as the 
woman coming yonder will soon find out. Sorrow and 
trouble are waiting for her on the island. She'll stare 
both in the face before another day goes by.” 

** You jade! You look as wild as a hawk! What mis- 
chief are you hatching ?” 

“*T owe him something, Moll Derby,” hissed the girl. 
‘* He said I was his equal before he went on that South- 
ern journey—said I was fit to marry any man—said I 
ought to be a queen for my beauty.” 

‘*And you believed him, simpleton? Served you 
right, say I! Everybody on the island warned you. 
Don’t you know they all talk that way? but when it 
comes to taking a wife, they choose their own kind. 
Vhilip Hawkstone, you may be sure, has had enough of 
Jow marriages.” 

Peg Patton made a gesture of rage and misery 

“Go away!” she groaned. ‘Stop talking to me and 
fo away, or I'll push you into the water.” 

The Siren grated against the wharf. Hawkstone and 
lis Southern bride stepped ashore. The loyal islanders 
crowded around the pair with cries of ‘‘ Welcome home, 
Mr. Hawkstone !"’ ‘‘ Welcome back to the island, and 
your lady with you—bless her handsome face !” 

He was like a prince in the midst of his subjects rather 
than a plain American gentleman returning to his own 
e-tate from a short journey. 

He must shake hands with every one, from the oldest 
t. the youngest. 
Wauen it came she drew back a step, and gave the island 
lord a look that made him quail, 

‘* What! will you not shake hands with me, Peg ?” he 
said, good-naturedly. 

‘* Td die sooner !” 
eus blades, 

‘* Nonsense! There are some trinkets for you in my 
luggage. Jetta, my dear, this girl is the daughter of my 
late overseer. He died in my service. You must be a 
good friend to Peggy.” 

‘*T will, indeed !” answered the young bride ; but Peg 
recoiled in a white heat .of anger. 

‘*You liar!” she hissed in Philip Hawkstone’s blonde, 
insouciant ; face ‘‘ you false traitor! I want no friend- 
ship with you or your bride. I see! she is a blazing 
beauty, and a lady born—one of your own kind, sir—not 
like me. I hate you both! Icurse you both! I hope 
to Heaven that neither of you will ever know a happy 
day on Tempest Island, and something tells me you 
never will--you never will !” 


she panted, with eyes like Damas- 


CHAPTER Ii. 
AT’ MIDNIGHT. 


JetrA Hawkstone stood dumbfounded at this out- 
break. Her husband laughed carelessly. 

‘My poor Peg, what a vixen you are, to be sure! It’s 
plain you haven’t improved in temper since my de- 
parture. Do you still live with your blind grandmother 
at the Inlet? I must find a husband for you among my 
thrifty island lads.” 

‘You will find no husband for me, sir!” cried the 
girl, ‘‘for, as God hears me, I’ll never, never marry !” 
And she gathered the red cloak closer about her face, 
and turned and vanished in the crowd. 

“Come, Jetta! don't let this trifle annoy you,” said 
Hawkstone, and he led his bride under a stone gateway, 
and up the shady terraces to the house. 
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‘“Who was that girl, Philip ?”’ she asked, very coldly 
and seriously. 

‘**T told you her name,” he replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘Six months ago—quite before your time— 
I flirted with her here on the island—a trifle—a mere 
trifle, not worth mentioning !_ She has the very deuce of 
a temper, and, somehow, she got it into her silly head 
that I was going to marry her—just like the sex !” grow- 
ing aggrieved. ‘I always had the luck of getting into 
all sorts of scrapes with women —never looked twice at 
one in my life without she seemed to expect an imme- 
diate offer of marriage—of course, I do not mean you, 
love. But don’t give the jealous jade another thought— 
it’s really too absurd.” 

A cloud had passed over Jetta Hawkstone’s fair day. 
Tempest Island grew dark and ugly and threatening 
before her changed eyes. 

‘Philip, why did you not tell me 2” 

‘*Tell you,” he echoed, petulantly; ‘‘ there was no- 
thing to tell, Jetta. Idid not blame you for Gabriel 

tavenel’s jealous passion—why should you be less 

reasonable in the case of this ridiculous island girl ? 
Doubtless every man has his secret follies, If you take 
this matter seriously, I dare not think how later revela- 
tions may affect you—I shall scarcely find courage ” —with 
a forced laugh —‘‘ to disclose my more heinous offenses. 
There, love! don’t look so troubled—we have reached 
our own threshold—enter, and leave unpleasant things 
behind you. Here you are queen of all you see, as well 
us of my heart.” 

The main door of the stone mansion stood wide open. 
All the household, headed by Mrs. Otway, the house- 
keeper, a motherly little woman in gray serge, gathered in 
the porch to welcome the bride. Philip Hawkstone and 
his ‘‘ Southern rose ”’ entered a hall with rafters, wainscot 
and floor of age-darkened oak. The crest of the Hawk- 
stones was carved on the wall. In a fireplace, built of 
big, sqnare brick brought from Holland, a wood fire 
burned on this Summer day—the air of Tempest Island 
seemed always cool. From the hall the drawing-room 
opened—a wonderful old apartment, filled with relics 
and heirlooms out of number. A harpsichord and a 
spinet hobnobbed with luxurious French chairs and 
sofas. Faded portraits by Copley and Reynolds hung 
the walls. The brass- bound cabinets were full 
of documents signed by old royal governors — pa- 
tents, commissions and land-grints, on parchment, dis- 
colored with age. Further on, in the raftered kitchen, a 
grand dinner was in progress—fish from the sea and 
game from the wood, and every delicacy known in city 
markets, for the island was but a few miles distant from 
the mainland. In accordance with an ancient custom, 
Mrs. Otway presented the keys of the house to the new 
Mrs. Hawkstone, and each servant bobbed a courtesy, 
and wished the bride much happiness. After all, it was 
a cheerful home-coming, in spite of Peg Patton. 

Presently Jetta Hawkstone ascended a shallow stair to 
a chamber paneled in cedar, where Salome, the black 
‘‘mammy,” who had followed her mistress from the land of 
rose and orange, was already unpacking trunks and boxes. 

“*T ’spect we’re come to stay, honey ?” she grumbled. 

‘*Yes, Salome.” 

‘*’Pears like yo’ ll never seem at homehyar. ’Tain’t de 
ole plantation. Marse Gabriel, he’s dead gone with grief 
*fore this, an’ ole marse and missus, too, honey.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone colored. 

‘“My place is henceforth here —not there, Salome. 
Already this island is dear to me, because it is my hus- 
band’s kingdom and—mine. I love him more than 
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home or friends—more than life itself—i am almost 
afraid to think how much I love him !” 

And she threw herself on the old slave’s neck, and | 
burst into sudden tears. 

Salome soothed her fondly. 

**Hush, honey, hush! Yo’ spoil yo’ pretty eyes. For- 
git all "bout Marse Gabriel, an’ let Salome comb yo’ 
hair an’ dress yo’ fine for dinner. Marse Philip, he 
t‘inks nothin’ ever like yo’ beauty, honey.” 

She dried her eyes, and permitted Salome to array her | 
in a dinner-dress of lace and peach-blow satin. By the 
time this was done Hawkstone entered. His languid 
face grew radiant at sight of the fair young shape before | 
the toilet-table. 


*** And soon his eyes had drunk her beauty up, 
Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 


And still the cup was full,’” 
he quoted, softly. ‘‘Come, my darling, it still lacks a | 
half-hour to dinner. Come with me. Your Philip has a 
confession to make, and something to show you. I can- 
not conceal the truth from you longer, even if I would, 
and, indeed, it is best that you should know it at once.” 

In vague alarm she permitted him to lead her across | 
the passage to another chamber. Before he could open | 
the door she heard on the further side a sound that 
startled and perplexed her. It was the laugh of a little 
child. Philip Hawkstone beckoned her over the thresh- | 
old into a nursery, luxuriously fitted up. Two persons | 
eccupied it—a nurse, in a cap and apron, sewing in a | 
window, and a golden-haired boy playing on a rug sur- | 
rounded with costly toys. Ata sign from Philip Hawk- 
stone the nurse arose and left the room. Then the lord 
ef the island turned to his bride. 

** Jetta,” he said, ‘‘ this is my son—the child of my 
first marriage. Basil”—to the boy —‘‘come here. I 
have brought you a new mamma.” 

She stood as if thunderstruck. 

** Your first marriage, Philip! You never told me——” | 

‘*True—I dared not. I knew your religious scruples. 
I feared I might never win you. It was cowardly, of 
course, but I loved you too much to take the risk.” 

She grew pale. 

“Religious scruples ? I do not understand, Philip. 
What religious scruples could I feel against marriage 
with one whom death had made free ?” 

‘* Ay, there’s the rub,” he answered, lightly. ‘‘ This 
boy’s mother is not dead, Jetta. I married her five, years | 
ago. It wasasupremo mistake. She was far below me 
in social station, and I 30.n discovered that I had never | 
really loved her; that she was in no way a fitting mate | 
for a Hawkstone. We separated a little more than twelve | 
months after our union ; and before I ever saw your face, 
Jetta, the divorce court had freed me from my wife ab- 
solutely and for ever, and given this child to my care. I 
found myself at liberty to marry again. I married you / | 
Forgive me that I had not the courage to tell you sooner.” | 

She drew back a step. It was a stunning blow to the | 
fond, happy bride of a few days. 

‘Oh, Philip !” she exclaimed ; 
to deceive me in such a matter !” 

**You would not have married me, Jetta, had you | 
known the truth.” 

“*True—true !” | 

** Then you see it was necessary for me to deceive you, 
darling,” he said, lightly. ‘‘Come, you are truly and | 
legally mine. I have not wronged you in any way. Do | 
not be angry with me, or I shall wish the island, and all | 
upon it, buried in the sea.” \ 


‘show cruel of you | 





He tried to take her in his arms, but she held him 


| back. 


‘*That person—where is she now, Philip ?” 
‘*I do not know. I have not seen her since the 


divorce.” 


‘** How could you rob her of this child ?” turning sud- 
denly to the golden-haired boy, who, with a toy horse 
clutched in his dimpled hand, stood staring at the two, 


| his angelic brows knitted in a frown. 


‘‘His mother was not fitted, either by birth or edu- 


cation, to take charge of the heir of Tempest Island,” 
answered Hawkstone, coldly. 


‘*Basil, kiss your new 
mamma, and promise to love and obey her always.” 

“‘T won't!” said the child. 

“Do as I bid you, and at once, sir!’ commanded 
Philip, in an ominous tone. 

The boy fixed his gray eyes defiantly on his sire, and 
did not move an inch. 

With a sudden cry, Jetta swooped down upon him, 
gathered him into her lovely arms—into the lace and 
satin of her white bosom, and half smothered him with 
kisses. 

‘* You poor, beautiful darling !"’ she murmured ; ‘‘ what- 
ever comes, we will be friends. Love me, little Basil, as 
I promise to love you.” 

Something in her exquisite face—in the warm rain of 
kisses that fell upon him, softened and won the child’s 
heart. His arms closed round her neck, his yellow head 
fell on her shoulder. From that hour the two were 
sworn allies. 

Hawkstone looked on impatiently. He had small af- 
fection for this son of a discarded mother. His whole 
thought was how to make peace with his new bride. He 
pushed the child jealously away. 

*« Jetta,” he said, ‘‘ you already know something of the 
Hawkstones—they are a passionate, headstrong race. 
It has been said that there was never a happy marriage 
among us—wedded misery is the family doom. I was a 
foolish, infatuated boy when I married Basil’s mother—I 
grew tired of her—love became aversion—I panted for 
my freedom, and—won it! Can you blame me, because 
I determined when I saw you, to rectify at any cost the 
mistake I had made—because I hungered for my share 
of happiness, like other men——” 

“Wait!” interrupted Jetta. ‘Did she tire of you 
also—was the aversion mutual ?” 

He colored. 

‘Yes, yes,” he answered, hastily ; ‘it was a perfect 
case of incompatibility of temper. As I was about to say, 
darling, I determined to marry you first, and afterward 
throw myself on your forgiveness. Can you reproach me 
for striving to change the destiny of the Hawkstones, for, 
mark you, I knew if I succeeded in winning you, Jetta, 
one, at least, of my race, would be able to boast of a 
fortunate marriage ?” 

She looked up into the face of the man she loved—a 
weak, careless face, but wonderfully handsome in its pas- 
sionate pleading, and, woman-like, her anger melted, like 


| wax before a flame. 


**T forgive you, Philip,’’she answered. 


“*To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 


Have you any more revelations to make ?” shuddering. 
‘* First it was the girl Peg Patton—her dark, wicked face 
haunts me still, Philip,” and she passed her white hands 
quickly across her eyes. ‘‘Iam sure she would like to 
And now this story is infinitely worse than 
Oh, is there any more ?” 


kill me. 
the other. 
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“IT should hope not!’’ Philip Hawkstone answered, He grew impatient. 
lightly. ‘:You have heard enough, I am sure. Don't ‘*Do not say that. You and I will defy the family 
look so tragic, love. ’Pon my soul, I have now made | doom—we will laugh at the fate which has so long pur- 


a full confession of my sins,’ ‘sued my race. I hate tears—I hate sad looks, darling. 
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THE IRISH MOSS GATHERER. 


Two large tears rolled slowly from under her dusky | We are young, strong, rich—we will be madly happy 


lashes. now, and to the end of our days. You need not be 
“T feel tragic, Philip. Something tells me I have | troubled with this child. I shall keep him and his 


known my last of earthly happiness.” nurses on the island for the present, but fortunately L 
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have other pla -es of residence—town-houses and country 
seats on the mainland. Rest assured that I will not have 
Basil near you, to remind you that you were not first in 
my heart.”’ 

His tone jarred upon her. 

“Don't, Philip! He is most lovely—I am already fond 
cf him—poor little thing! He has your eyes and hair— 
Le shall not be neglected.” 

Philip Hawkstone lifted his eyebrows, 

“As you like. Now that you have forgiven me, Jetta, 
we will never allude to the subject again. There’s a 
shadow still on your face, I see ; let me kiss it away.” 

But he could not. It was there long after the pair left 
the nursery and sat down to dine. In spite of herself, 
the thoughts of the Creole bride wandered persistently 
to that wild island girl, Peg Patton, with her gypsy face 
and furious eyes—to the unknown wife whom she had 
unconsciously supplanted. Where was little Basil's 
mother? Did she know that another had taken her 
place in Philip Hawkstone’s home? Did she yearn for 
the golden-haired child? Jetta, reared in a faith that 
abhorred divorce, shivered involuntarily. She had made 
some dreary discoveries this day. Would the burden of 
them ever be quite lifted from her heart ? 

After the sumptuous dinner, served from ancient plate 
and French porcelain, Hawkstone led his bride to a 
wainscoted library, and there drew her forward to look 
at a curious old window, scratched over with strange 
characters. 

‘**See!” he said; ‘‘on this glass the officers of the 
French fleet, which once anchored in the roadstead ont- 
side the island, cut their titled names with their diamond 
rings—D’Estaing, Lauzun, Chastellux, Deux-Ponts and 
the rest—count, marquis, chevalier, all of the blue blood 
of old France. The Hawkstone of that day was a zealous 
rebel, and he entertained the Frenchmen royally ; but, 
unluckily, he had a fair young wife, and she drowned 
herself here after the departure of the gallant young 
officers—all for love of one of their number. Another 
illustration "—shrugging his shoulders —‘‘ of the matri- 
monial luck of the Hawkstones !” 

By-and-by Salome brought a white burnoose, flung it 
over her young mistress, and the wedded pair sauntered 
out inte the porch, matted now with rose-vines in full 
bloom. ‘White moths flashed through the overlapping 
leaves, birds chirped faintly in hidden nests. Night had 
fallen on the sea and over the island—a still, hot, op- 
pressive night, with neither moon nor star ; but on ‘every 
hill, and along the low cliffs‘and beaches, the islanders 
had lighted fires in honor of their master’s return. The 
red flames cast an uncanny glare on the darkness—the 
whole island was illuminated. Nearer at hand sounds of 
conviviality issued from the great kitchen of the man- 
sion. Immense tables were spread, and whosoever would 
might taste the hospitality of Tempest Hall to-night. 

‘Plainly your island people love you, Philip,” said 
Jetta Hawkstone, as, standing under the roses, with her 
hand in her bridegroom's, she watched those blood-red 
fires shooting up to the black sky. 

‘“‘ Yes, I fancy they do, better than I deserve,” he an- 
swered, nonchalantly. ‘‘It is not the habit of the Hawk- 
stones ‘to waste much time or attention on this island. 
We of the present day infinitely prefer life on the main- 
land. We come here in times of joy, in times of peril, 
and we come here to die; but that is about all.” 

She started. 

‘To die! Oh, Philip !” 

He laughed at her sudden terror. 

*‘IT mean, my darling, that when we are seized with 


mortal illness, and feel Death approaching, we hurry to 
Tempest Island to meet him. It is a custom of the 


| Hawkstones, borrowed, perhaps, from the savage beasts 


that creep away from their fellows into the wilderness 
for the same purpose. Why, you actually tremble ! 


| Thank God, you and I, love, are so young that we need 








not think of death for many years to come. Hear that 
thunder out on the sea! There will soon be a tempest 
that will put out the jubilee lights of my good islanders, 
How thick and oppressive this night is!” throwing back 
his shoulders, as though suffocating. ‘‘ One can scarcely 
breathe in it. Heaven above! what is that?” 

The great garden lay before them, lighted only by the 
distant glare of the bonfires. Jetta turned in time to see 
something dart across the flagged walk in front of the 
porch—a shape, black, swift, noiseless—seen one moment 
with a white, gleaming face turned on the bridal pair, the 
next gone ! 

** Was it not one of the island people ?” said the Creole 
bride. ‘‘ Everybody seems to be abroad to-night.” 

To her surprise he broke from her and leaped down 
with nervous haste into the flagged walk. 

*“No, it was none of the island folks!” he cried. ‘I 
am sure of it! Derby!” calling to a stout, middle-aged 
fellow who had entered the garden by the side gate, 
‘‘have you met any one unknown to you? Is there a 
stranger on the island to-night ?” 

‘Lord bless us! No, sir,” answered Derby, lifting 


| his hat to Mrs. Hawkstone, ‘‘ we h’ain’t no welcome for 





strangers here—least of all at a time like this, sir. I've 
seen no one but that wild jade, Peg Patton, with her 


| cloak over her head, ambling round to the kitchen to 


take her turn at the good things.” 

**Fetch a lantern and search the grounds, Derby !" 
commanded Hawkstone, in an agitated yoice. “I 
convinced that something is wrong.” 

The man hurried away. Jetta looked wonderingly at 
her husband. 

‘Surely, Philip, you do not attach any importance to 
so small a matter?” she said. ‘Just the flitting of a 
shadow across your garden path? Are you sure that 
you know these island people so intimately that you 
could not fail to recognize one of them under such cir- 
cumstances ?” 

He looked strangely pale. 

‘Tam sure of nothing! I had one of those cursed 
impressions that sometimes overcome a man without 
warning or reason,” he answered, trying to laugh ; ‘‘an 
impression that some monstrous evil lurked near us, 
darling, and was embodied in that flitting, indefinablo 
shape. There! it is gone now !” in a voice of intense re- 
lief. ‘‘ There is tempest in the air. Perhaps the electric 
currents have something to do with my mood.” 

They could see Derby and his lantern darting hither 
and thither through the garden, down even to the sea- 
wall and out upon the beach. He came back, at last, 
with a crestfallen air. 

**T’ve beat the bush, sir, but hide nor hair of anything 
ean I find!” he cried. ‘‘ Must have been some of the 
house-folks. Did you notice if ’twere man or woman, 
sir?” But neither Hawkstone nor his bride could tell. 
** Maybe ’twere a sweetheart gallivanting after one of the 
kitchen maids, sir; sich things will be,” said Derby. 
** By the great horn spoon, here comes the rain, and the 
folks on the beach will get wet skins! Is it your pleas- 
ure that I should look further, sir ?”’ 

**No,” answered Philip Hawkstone, ‘‘no!” And as the 
rain began to patter down on the garden leaves he re- 
treated into the house, drawing Jetta after him, 
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They passed the evening in the old library. The 
storm did not break at once—it grumbled and muttered, 
threatening, reluctant. A half-hour before midnight the 
two descended to the Cedar Chamber. At the door of 
the nursery Jetta whispered : 

**Let us look at the child.” 

‘ He followed her into the room. A shaded lamp burned 
on @ table, and little Basil lay asleep in a pretty white 
bed, under a curtain of silk and lace, his yellow curls 
shining on the embroidered pillow, his chubby hands 
still clasping a favorite toy. He had gone to bed in ill- 
humor, as it happened, and a tear still glistened on his 
cheek. Jetta bent and kissed it away. 

‘**T foresee that you will spoil him,” said Hawkstone ; 
then the two went on to their own chamber. 

The red bonfires soon leaped and flashed along the 
downs and the beaches; the thunder muttered. Now 
and then a long, lamentable blast of wind and rain tore 
through the garden, and died away on the sea. The 
island folks came hurrying up from the shore, laughing 
and chattering as they came. These were the last sounds 
audible in her small, sea-girt world this night, as Jetta 
Hawkstone went to her rest. 

An hour passed. Just as a Dutch clock in the hall 
was striking one, the storm burst on the Atlantic, and 
over the hills and downs of Tempest Island—burst in a 
blue blaze of lightning—a terrific downpour of rain. 
The last of the bonfires went out in the sputtering 
deluge. At the same moment a woman’s cry of fear and 
agony arose in a cedar-paneled chamber of Tempest Hall, 
and rang like a tocsin through every nook and corner of 
the house—a blood-curdling cry that brought the serv- 
ants out of their beds, and sent them flying, half-dressed, 
into the corridors. 

‘Help ! help! oh, help !” 

They rushed with one accord 
chamber. 

In the centre of the room stood a figure, white as a 
sheeted corpse—Philip Hawkstone’s Creole bride, utter- 
ing appalling screams. On the bed lay the lord of 
Tempest Island, he young, the rich, the handsome, who 
but a few hours before had brought that same fair bride 
to the ancient home of his race. The lamps, carried by 
the frightened servants flashed across his stark figure 
and ghastly, upturned face. 

‘*He is dead !” shrieked Jetta Hawkstone. 
my love, my Jove! He is dead!” 

Verily, Philip Hawkstone had followed the custom of 
his ancestors, and come to his island home to meet his 
doom! There, in that ancient chamber, with the storm 
roaring madly outside, the bridegroom lay before his 
frantic bride, before the old servants of his house, a 
voiceless, motionless thing, with a knife driven to the 
hilt in his heart—stone-dead, murdered at midnight, in 
his own bed! 


to their master’s 


“ Philip, 


CHAPTER Ifa. 
GABRIEL RAVENEL. 

Like wildfire the news spread across the island. 
Every man, woman and child of Philip Hawkstone’s 
hundred tenants gathered in the hall, or outside it, 
under the pouring midnight sky. Some one ran to the 
island church and tolled the bell—its doleful voice 
rang out ominously through the storm. He was dead— 
murdered by the side of his bride—foully murdered in 
his sleep ! 

Salome, the Southern ‘‘mammy,” ran to Jetta and 
caught her in a pair of strong, sheltering arms, 

“Honey, honey! Fo’ de Lord’s sake, what dreffle 





thing is dis ?” she cried.. ‘‘Who’s done gone and killed 
Marse Philip ? Oh, dar’s blood on yo’ lily hands, honey 
—wipe it off—fo’ de love o’ Heaven, wipe it off,” catching 
the delicate fingers that were, indeed, dabbled with a 
fearful stain, and rubbing them till the wedding-ring 
rolled away, and was lost under the feet of the servants. 

“T woke—I found him lying like that!” gasped the 
unfortunate bride. “I put out my hands ss 

Her voice failed her. She fell back, swooning, in 
Salome’s arms. : 

They carried her to an adjoining chamber, and left her 
with Salome. Here a strange thing happened. The old 
negress was slapping her mistress’s hands, and bathing 
her face, when an imperative rap sounded on a window 
near by. Salome cautiously drew back the curtain. 
Flattened against the glass, she saw the livid face of a 
girl, with a red rag of a cloak flung over her black hair. 

‘*Let me in!” she called. 

Salome drew back the fastening and raised the sash. 
Peg Patton sprang into the chamber. 

‘**De door’s fo’ honest folks an’ de window fo’ rogues,” 
bristled Salome. ‘‘ What yo’ want hyar, gal ? An’ what’s 
dat red streak down yo’ face? Blood!” The old woman 
recoiled a step. ‘Lord ! we've had ’nuff o’ dat in Tem- 
pest Hall to-night !” 

Peg Patton, turbulent, disheveled, rubbed her hand 
across the stain. 

‘‘I climbed the porch,” she said, hoarsely, ‘‘and the 
vines scratched me. I couldn’t get through the crowd 
inside the house without being seen. Look here, you 
black nigger, skip into that closet there ’— pointing 
savagely to a door—‘‘and let me speak to Mrs. Hawk- 
stone alone. She’s coming to, I see, and I’ve something 
to tell her privately.” 

Her fierce eyes were all ablaze—she had a desperately 
tragic look. 

‘Yo’ wildcat !” cried Salome, scornfully ; ‘‘ what yo’ 
got to say to my missus ?” 

Peg answered by seizing the negress round the waist, 
hurling her hevdlong into the closet, and locking the 
door upon her. 

This high-handed proceeding took Salome’s breath for 
a moment, then she put her ear to the crack of the door 
and began to listen, 

Mrs. Hawkstone had revived. She was rising up. 
Salome heard her cry out—heard Peg’s voice also, hur- 
ried but cautious. ° 

‘**T’ve come to tell you who killed your husband, Mrs, 
Hawkstone,” she said. ‘‘Let me speak quick or I shall 
die.” 

An unintelligible murmur followed. Strain her ears 
as she would, Salome could not distinguish a word of it. 
Suddenly a scream broke from Mrs. Hawkstone. 

‘*Oh, no, no! I cannot believe it. It cannot be !” she 
cried. 

To which Peg made vehement answer : 

‘You must believe it, madam! It’s God’s truth ; but 
you're never to tell—whatever comes, you're never to tell 
while you live—you must swear that !” 

“T swear it!” answered Jetta Hawkstone. 

‘*Very well. You snd I are partners in this secret. 
Help me and I will help you. I hated you a few hours 
ago, but that’s over. You needn’t stare, I’m not so bad 
when you come to know me. If we work together, we 
can throw these island idiots off the seent ——” 

The voice fell to a whisper. Salome heard no more, 
and soon profound silence reigned in the room. 

‘‘Honey,” cried the old negress, pounding at last on 
the door; “let me out, honey !” 
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Jetta Hawkstone opened the closet. She was very 
pale, and shaking as if with palsy. No other person was 
now in the room. Peg Patton had gone, probably by 
the way that she came. 

‘*Gracious Lord! honey,” burst out Salome, ‘‘ what 
dat limb o’ ole Satan want with yo’? Where she git dat 
lood-streak on her cheek ? In de porch-vines ? Who’s 
gwine to know dat? Mebbe she’s had a han’ in dis 
night’s work.” 

Jetta Hawkstone snatched from a neighboring table a 
pocket Bible. 

“‘Salome,” she cried, in an awful voice, ‘‘ go down on 
your knees and swear on this Book that you will never 
tell to living mortal how that girl came here to-night. 
If anybody should question you, swear that you will not 
answer. You will Xill me if you answer, Salome! It 
must never be known that I have seen Peg Patton, or 
talked with her here, and you are the only person who 
can betray us.” 

Salome peered into the white face of her mistress, and 
found something there which made her hold her breath. 
Down she fell on her knees, and took the oath and kissed 
the Book. 

‘‘T'll never betray yo’, honey—wild hosses sha’n’t 
draw it fro’ me!” she gasped. ‘I'll promise what yo’ 
will—TI'll do anything—say anything, to save yo’, pore 
Jamb! I’se ready to die fo’ yo’, chile—whatever yo’ has 
done, I'se ready.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone comprehended something of what was 
passing in the negress’s mind. 

** Salome !”’ she cried, in slow horror, ‘‘ do you dare to 
think that I killed my husband—/?” 

‘** Honey, honey, God fo’give us all——” 

But before she could say more, Jetta Hawkstone had 
gone down to the floor in another swoon, more deathlike 
than the other, and out of which she did not emerge till 
morning light. 

Meanwhile, confusion filled the house. Harris, the 
overseer of the island, had assumed entire control of the 
situation. 

‘*Mr. Hawkstone has been murdered,” he said, ad- 
dressing the crowd that choked the main hall. ‘‘We 
have no time to waste here. Divide yourselves into 
squads and search every inch of the island. The mur- 
derer cannot be far away. That he is a stranger goes 
without saying, for you all know no islander has killed 
Philip Hawkstone. It’s reasonable to suppose that the 
scoundrel will be anxious to get off at the first chance. 
So, fetch your lanterns, every one of you. Set sentinels 
at the landing-places, and you, Sampson ”— turning to a 
grizzled man in a pea-jacket and nor’wester —‘‘ must go 
over to the mainland for help. You are the best sailor 
among us—storm or no storm, you must go. I will 
guard the house. Ifa strange person is found anywhere 
on the island, bring him to me—on your lives, don’t let 
him escape.” 

They separated to do Harris’s bidding. Joe Derby 
alone remained behind, and, with the overseer, searched 
the house and grounds. There had been no struggle, 
neither robbery, for Philip Hawkstone’s watch, set with 
diamonds, and his well-filled purse, still lay on the table 
beside his bed. A window stood open near by to admit 
the air. Outside was the roof of the porch. By this 
way, probably, the assassin had come and gone, leaving 
no trace. 

Derby mentioned to the overseer the search which he 
had made once before that night at Hawkstone’s bid- 
dings, and his ill-success. 

**Heaven above, man!” cried Harris ; ‘‘ that was the 
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murderer, you may be sure, prowling about the premises, 
even then! What was he like ?” 

‘‘Hanged if I know!” answered Derby, in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘I didn’t see so much as the print of his 
foot. But Mr. Hawkstone seemed a good deal upset.” 

‘You have a clew—you must follow it up,” said 
Harris. 

‘* That’s easier said than done,” grumbled Derby. 

However, he also took a lantern, and went out to join 
in the search. 

Down the island road he stalked, till he came to the 
church, which stood in a green hollow facing the sea. 
On one side was the graveyard, where slept the Hawk- 
stones of many generations, with their servants gath- 
ered around them. As Derby reached the gate he saw 
that it stood wide open. Cautiously he entered, peering 
into the darkness for some movement of life among the 
dead. On his right was the family tomb of the Hawk- 
stones ; on his left, in the shadow of the church-wall, 
stood a slab, raised on four stone legs, and inscribed with 
the name and virtues of some retainer of the house. As 
Derby drew near, he discovered something perched on 
this slab—an object blacker than the surrounding gloom 
—living, too, for it moved as he approached. 

** Who's there ?” he called. 

No voice answered. He swung his light aloft, and saw 
a girl, in a red cloak, sitting there in the storm and dark- 
ness, and looking down upon him with wicked, shining 
eyes. 

“Peg Patton, you minx !” cried Derby ; ‘‘ what are you 
doing here at this hour of night ?” 

‘“‘T’ll answer your question by answering another,” she 
answered, dryly. ‘‘Joe Derby, you fool! what are you 
hunting after in Tempest Island graveyard at two o’clock 
in the morning ?” 

**The party that killed Mr. Hawkstone,”’ bristled Joe. 
‘** Wish I had my fingers round his windpipe! Lord love 
us! You look uncommonly queer sitting up there, girl ' 
You ought to be on your knees, praying. S’pose you 
haven’t forgot how young master used to be sweet on 
you ?” 

She gave a weird laugh. Her savage face gleamed 
ashy pale through her disheveled hair. 

“Forgot ? Oh, no!” she answered. ‘‘ He was my lover 
once ; he’ll never be lover to anybody again, it seems. 
Thank God he’s dead! I’d rather he’d be dead than to 
belong to another woman. I’m looking myself for the 
person that killed him ; it’s great fun, too—ha! ha!” 

Like most of the island folks, Joe was compassionately 
inclined toward this girl, whom Philip Hawkstone, for 
mere selfish pleasure, had made to suffer such grievous 
heartache. 

‘**Look here, Peg,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ Mr. Hawkstone’s 
sudden end hasn’t turned your head, I hope? Come 
down from that slab, and I'll go home with you. It’s a 
black road to the Inlet at this hour, and nobody knows 
what devils may be abroad on the island to-night.” 

**Do you think I’m afraid of anything, dead or alive, 
on the Tempest ?” sneered Peg Patton. ‘‘ Do you think 
I can’t defend myself against whatever walks here ? Feel 
my fists, Joe Derby, and then say whether they were 
made for use or not.” 

She leaped at him like a panther. A stunning blow, 
which would have done credit to any male islander, top- 
pled him over, strong man that he was, among the graves. 
His head struck a sunken memorial stone, and he lost 
consciousness. 

A cold drip of rain on his upturned face revived him 
at last. Chagrined and discomfited, Joe scrambled to 
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his feet, and picked up his lantern from the grass. Peg 
was gone. He was alone in the churchyard, dazed and 
chilled. He looked around. 


‘Blast the girl!” muttered Derby. ‘‘She has the 
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man, who seemed to be running along the beach, or 
racing it with tremendous strides. 

‘Halt! cried Joe. ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
, ‘That's no affair of yours!” was the sharp answer. 
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A BARNYARD SCENE, 


strength of a man and the temper of Beelzebub! It’s 
safe to risk her anywhere.” And he turned and started 
for the shore. 

Here he expected to meet some of the other islanders 
sent out by the overseer. As Derby was approaching 
the wharf he brought up suddenly, violently against a 


Derby grasped him by the shoulder. 

‘‘Hands off, you boor !” said the other, fiercely; but 
Derby held him fast—looked at him keenly by the light 
of his lantern. 

He was a young man, dark-haired, elegant rather than 
muscular, with a face as livid as chalk. His hat was off, 
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his garments dripped with rain, and he seemed laboring 
under intense excitement. 

“You are no islander, I can swear,” said Joe Derby. 
“Come, give an account of yourself, and the clearer it is, 
why, the better for you, sir!” 

Derby felt his prisoner tremble in his hold, either with 
wrath or some other emotion. He had not the physical 
power to break from the islander, so he answered, 
shortly : 

‘You must be ‘clean daft,’ as the Scotch say. I’ve 
no account to give of myself, blockhead ! Thank Heaven ! 
I am a stranger on this island; never saw the cursed 
place before to-night, and never want to see it again ! 
My boat has gone adrift in the storm. If you can tell 
me where to find another, I'll be infinitely obliged to 
you.” 

‘* What's your name ?”’ demanded Derby. { 

‘*Gabriel Ravenel !” 

‘* Well, I fancy you won’t want a boat again to-night, 
sir. .You admit you're a stranger on the Tempest. Now | 
strangers don’t come to this island without a purpose. | 
What was yours?” 

“You impertinent lunatic !” cried Gabriel Ravenel. | 
‘* Take your hands off me or I'll pitch you into the sea !” 

3ut being the weaker vessel, his threat was an idle one, | 
and Derby still held him fast. 

‘*Mr. Ravenel,” said the islander, ‘‘you're a curious 
sort of person to run against in this place, and at this 
particular time |! By the appearance of your clothes, | 
you've been rummaging about a good while—not a dry | 
thread left in ’em, J should say ! Now, sir, up at Tempe: st | 
Hall there’s been a foul murder to-night. We're looking4 
for the party that did it. I fancy we've got him !”— grip- 
ping his prey significantly. ‘Just come along with me !” | 

tavenel gave a convulsive start. 

‘*A murder at Tempest Hall ?” he gasped. 
you mean, man? Not—not——*” 

‘* Exactly,” said Joe ; “‘ Mr. Philip Hawkstone has been 
stabbed in his bed.” 

*“* Heaven above!” cried Ravenel ; ‘‘and ten minutes 
azo I was cursing him with heart and voice!” 

‘“‘Ha! you knew the master, then? You wasn’t a 
stranger to him, if you are to the island ? Come along, I 
say! Here's a party ahead that'll take you by force, if 
t'other way won’t do.” 

A detachment of searchers appeared in the curve of 
the beach. Ravenel was instantly surrounded. He 
offered no resistance, no protest. 

‘“My friends,” he said, calmly, ‘‘I see, at last, the 
method in your madness. You imagine me to be the 
murderer of Philip Hawkstone. ’Pon my soul, this is even 
more unique than losing my boat! I’m delighted to go 
with you—you need use no computsion—I am as eager to 
see the end of the matter as you can desire me to be. 
Proceed, idiots !” 

They conducted him to Tempest Hall. This wild-eyed 
stranger, hatless, disheveled, found wandering about the 
island ‘tin the dead waste and middle of the night,” im- 








** What do 


mediately became an object of the blackest suspicion to | 


Hawkstone’s islanders. Harris questioned him sharply. 
What was he doing on the island ? 


‘‘ Private business alone brought me here,” Ravenel | 


answered, haughtily ; ‘‘I decline to speak of it.” 
Lie then asked to see Mrs. Hawkstone. 
**Do you know the lady ?” demanded Harris. 
‘“« Intimately.” 
‘She is indisposed—she can see no one at present.”’ 
‘* Will you kindly inform her that I am here, and that | 
se has my profound sympathy in her trouble ?” said | 


| her own room, with only Salome to attend her. 
| knew little of what was passing in the house till that 


| the reader does not already know. 


» less, and their happiness beyond question. 
‘had been born the slave of a wealthy planter named 





Ravenel, with perfect coolness, and after that he would 
talk no more. 

He was promptly locked into the strongess room of the 
house to await the arrival of the officers of the law from 
the mainland. 

With the capture of Ravenel, the main events of the 
night ended. The searching parties came straggling 
back, empty-handed, to the hall. No other suspicious 
person had anywhere been seen or heard of. By day- 
break the islanders were united in the belief that either 
the fellow Ravenel was the murderer, or— terrible 
thought !—some party, yet unknown, in the precincts 
of the hall itself. 

Jetta Hawkstone, the widowed bride, remained shut in 
She 


dreadful ordeal—the coroner’s inquest—came. To this, 
every member of the household of Tempest Hall was 
duly summoned. 

The inquest was held in the ancient library. The 
coroner took his seat at the head of the long table, the 
jury ranged themselves around it. The servants were 
first sworn. Not one of them could tell anything that 
The testimony of the 
entire lot was about the same—they had been awakened 
by Mrs. Hawkstone’s frantic screams, and rushed into 
their master’s room to find him dead, and his young 
bride standing over him, distracted with terror and grief. 
They were asked if they had seen the blood on her hands, 
Yes, and all had heard the explanation given to the black 
woman Salome. 

Salome herself testified that Philip Hawkstone had 


| been a week married to her young mistress when the two 


arrived at Tempest Island—that she had journeyed with 
them from the home of the latter in a Southern State— 
that the love of the young pair for each other was bound- 
She, Salome, 


Ravenel, and given by him to his ward, the present Mrs. 
Hawkstone. At the name of Ravencl the officers ex- 
‘hanged glances, 

‘* Bring in the prisoner,” said the coroner. 

Gabriel Ravenel entered. He had assumed his normal 
appearance, and looked what he really was—a handsome, 
high-bred young gentleman. At sight of him Salome 
uttered an involuntary scream. 

‘*Marse Gabriel! Marse Gabriel !” 

‘* You recognize this man ?” said the coroner. 

‘* Yes,” Salome acknowledged. He was the son of her 
‘ate master, and a former lover of Mrs. Hawkstone’s. 

This testimony made a sensation in the room. 

Ravenel was next examined. 

He admitted the truth of Salome’s statements, also that 


_ he had followed the wedded pair North, and to Tempest 
{sland. 


For what purpose? Here he grew pale and 
confused, and answered that he had wished to see with 
his own eyes that Mrs. Hawkstone was happy with tho 
man she had chosen in preference to himself. Had his 
relations with Hawkstone been cordial? As college 
classmates, yes ; as rivals, no. He had once challenged 
the island lord to a duel, but the latter would not fight. 
The knife which had done the fatal deed was shown. 
tavenel swore that he had never seen it before. Had he 


| been at the hall on the night of the murder? Yes, he 


had entered the grounds while the rejoicing was in pro- 
gr s—had seen Hawkstone and his bride in the porch, 
/and on returning to the shore, and finding his boat 
adrift, had walked distractedly about in the rain till sur- 
pr.sed by Joe Derby. He answered all questions with 
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frankness and composure. A disappointed lover he cer- 
tainly was, torn with jealous passions, and guilty of 
having for more than a week dogged the steps of the 
bridal pair. Was he a midnight assassin also? It re- 
mained to be seen whether or not such a charge could be 
properly supported against Gabriel Ravenel. 

Jetta Hawkstone was next to appear. She entered the 
room dressed in deepest black. Her beautiful eyes were 
hollow, her face looked white and drawn. She started 
slightly as her gaze fell on Ravenel, but that was all. 
Perhaps the shock of her husband’s death had rendered 
her incapable of lighter shades of feeling. She gave her 
testimony with calmness. 

On the night of the murder she had been awakened by 
a strange sound at the open window of her chamber. 
She had called her husband in vain—had leaned and 
touched him—had felt something warm and wet on her 
hands ; then, lighting a lamp, she had made the ghastly 
discovery of the murder. She was asked if she knew of 
any person who could have committed such a crime. She 
grew a shade whiter and faltered ‘‘ No!” Did she recog- 
nize the man Ravenel? Yes, and for the first timé the 
color surgéd into her stony face. He was a rejected 
suitor? Yes. Had he ever, in her presence, uttered 
threats against the dead man? She firmly answered 
“No.” This was all that Philip Hawkstone’s widow had 
to tell. 

Other testimony of less importance followed. A ver- 
dict of willful murder was promptly rendered against 
Gabriel Ravenel. The officers of the law took posses- 
sion of the unlucky lover, and carried him straightway 
to Whithaven Jail, to await trial for the assassination of 
Philip Hawkstone. 

The island people were gathered about the house 
anxiously awaiting the verdict. As the witnesses came 
out from the inquest a girl in a red cloak darted from the 
shadow of the main staircase, raised Mrs. Hawkstone’s 
hands to her lips, kissed it passionately, and whispered 
over it one word *To-night.” Then Peg Patton drew 
back, and was lost at once in the crowd. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY, 


Darkness and silence fell together on Tempest Hall. 
The island folks dispersed to their own homes. In the 
gloom of twilight Salome and her mistress, both mufiled 
to the eyes, stole unseen out of a side door, and crept 
away, like guilty creatures, to the beach. 

The night was warm and still. A sickle moon shone in 
the west. These two women entered a lonely path lead- 
ing down to the cliffs. Neither spoke. Mrs. Hawkstone 
was in advance. She was closely vailed, and she trem- 
bled as she walked. At the end of a tiresome mile she 
paused and said to Salome: 

‘‘Wait here for me—I am going on alone.” 

**Yo’ can’t find de way,” protested Salome. ‘‘ Honey, 
does yo’ know what dese island folks say ? How yo’ war 
de las’ pussun dat saw Marse Philip alive—how yo’ war 
found with red hands by his body——” 

“Hush !. hush! I know, Salome—it cannot matter 
what they say—here comes that girl, at last.” 

Peg Patton appeared suddenly round the base of the 
cliffs, stalking, like a grenadier, through the salt pools 
and over the wet débris of the shore. She approached 
Mrs. Hawkstone with an air of suppressed excitement. 

“What's to be done, madam, about the man that lies 
in Whithaven Jail to-night ?” she asked. 





Jetta Hawkstone looked her full in her wild, dark face, 
and answered, laconically, ‘‘ Nothing !”’ 

“Very well,” said Peg, in a dry voice, ‘‘ I'll wager they 
won’t hang him without a fair trial. Now leave the nig- 
ger here, Mrs. Hawkstone, and follow me. I hope there 
are no spies about.” 

Salome was commanded to remain in the shelter of the 
cliffs, and her mistress went away with Peg Patton— 
whither, the black woman knew not. At the end of an 
hour Mrs. Hawkstone came back alone, looking white 
and shaken, 

‘*Give me your arm, Salome,” 
lead me home—I am ill.” 

**Gracious Lord! whar yo’ been, honey ?” 

‘Don’t ask me—I cannot tell you.” 

Salome led her home. Once indoors, Jetta Hawkstone 
crept to the nursery where little Basil slept, and cast 
herself down by the child’s bed, with her fair face in the 
dust. There she lay, prone and motionless, till morning 
light. 

For a time great excitement prevailed, both on the 
island and the mainland, over Philip Hawkstone’s murder. 
Opinions were divided concerning the guilt of Ravenel. 
Cruel tongues hinted that the Creole bride might know 
more about the matter than she chose to admit—that 
the handsome lover—a Creole also—might be but an ac- 
complice. 

Jetta Hawkstone heard and made no sign. She re- 
mained at Tempest Hall, shut up with little Basil, and 
devoting herself to the child with a mother’s zeal and 


she said, feebly, ‘and 


affection. She refuted no charges, sought no sympathy 
or pity. This girl, far from home and kindred, among 


those who disliked and suspected her, secretly accused of 
the death of the man she loved, wore, in these dark days, 
a mask of marble. Her little stepson was her sole solace 
—the only thing that loved her at Tempest Island. 

Time went on. No new developments appeared in the 
case. The evidence necessary to convict Ravenel was 
lacking. Further proof of his complicity in, or know- 
ledge of, the murder could not be obtained. So the door 
of the jail opened, at last, and the young fellow was dis- 
charged from custody— not with innocence established, 
but rather with guilt not proven. Before shaking the 
dust of Yankeeland from his feet, Gabriel Ravenel went 
down to Tempest Island for a last interview with Philip 
Hawkstone’s widow. 5 

It was a cheerless day, with rain falling and a thick 
mist on the sea. He found Jetta Hawkstone sitting in 
the old drawing-room with the child Basil playing by her 
side. Her dress, of blackest crape and bombazine, made 
her pallor startling. He scarcely recognized her. She 
was like something 

—‘*not yet dead, 
But in old marble ever beautiful.” 


Awed and amazed, he stood in her presence, unable to 
articulate a word. 

‘Harris told me that you had been released,’ 
listlessly extending her ivory hand. 

**T return South at once,” he stammered ; ‘‘ but I could 
not go without seeing you once more, Jetta.” 

Her big, dusky eyes shone in her face without seeming 
to light its white, impassive lines, She waited for him 
to speak again. 

‘*They found it impossible to prove me a murderer,” 
he went on, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘so they were forced, 
willing or unwilling, to release me. Of course in this 
place Ishall always be spoken of as Philip Hawkstone’s 
assassin. Without doubt, the stigma of the affair will 
stick to me for ever. Neither have you escaped, it seems, 


’ she said, 
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These island idiots, and their fellows on the mainland, 
call us both hard names. We shall be suspected per- 
sons "— with a short laugh —‘‘ till the end of our days.” 

Her face kept its pale apathy. 

‘Gabriel Ravenel, why did you come here at all ?” 
she demanded. 

The color flew into his handsome face. 

‘“‘T wes mad with jealous despair, and the misery of 
your loss, Jetta! You were my father’s ward; I had 
lived under the same roof with you for years, I loved you 
more than life, and this Philip Hawkstone, my so-called 
friend, came and won you from me, almost in a day. I 
was wild to catch one more glimpse of you—to see with 
my own eyes that he had brought you to a home where 
you would be happy. It seems that I have been well 
punished for my stupendous folly.” 

The child was leaning his dimpled elbow on her knee. 
She kissed him, then rang for a nurse maid, and sent him 
away. 

“‘T could not talk in that boy’s presence,” she mut- 
tered, as the door closed after him. ‘‘ Gabriel, you have, 
indeed, been sorely punished. Say that you forgive 
me,” remorsefully, ‘‘for all that I have made you 
suffer.” 

He thought she was alluding to his unrequited love, 
and he gathered heart to speak of the real object of his 
visit. 

‘*Great Heaven! Jetta, you are changed beyond be- 
lief. I scarcely know you—small wonder, too. The air 
of this abominable island is of itself enough to kill you— 
you—a Southern flower. Look !” with a motion of his 
hand toward the window, all blurred with sea-mist. 

There lay the bleak shore, against which the waves 
were breaking in long streaks of gray foam—a barren 
shore, without bloom or color to-day, yet full of wild 
beauty. 

‘*T wonder that you could remain here so long,” grum- 
bled Ravernel. ‘‘But your disastrous marriage is now 
ended, Jetta. Return to your old home—to your old 
friends, and in their love forget this Northern nightmare ! 
I am here to-day, as, no doubt you have already guessed, 
to take you back to my father’s house. You know that 
you will be received there with open arms; and surely 
this island is no place for you now, Jetta.” 

Her white face was as unreadable as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. 

**You do not know what you say, Gabriel. On this 
island I shall live and die. To Philip Hawkstone’s 
son’s service I have dedicated myself, body and soul. 
Henceforth I live for him, and him only. My Southern 
home, my friends, all that I left behind me on my mar- 
riage day, are now as the things of a dream. In time 
I shall overcome the prejudice of these islanders, but 
whether I do or not, here I stay! This spot, pleasant 
or unpleasant, hospitable or otherwise, is all the home 
that remains to me. Poor, poor Gabriel! I pity you in- 
finitely, but Iam glad that you are going back, and at 
once. There is a great gulf fixed between us now—this 
you ought to know as well as I do—and I find your 
presence—terrible !” 

He staggered back a step, changing rapid color. 

‘*I see, Jetta—you have been dissembling ’’— and his 
voice grew sulky—‘‘ you do not, after all, believe me to 
be innocent of your husband’s death ?” 

She arose from her chair and came toward him, her 
long, black dress sweeping the floor, her face like ashes. 

‘Gabriel Ravenel,” she answered, scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘‘I know who killed my husband! Consider 
what I say—I do not suspect—I know! Oh, God! I 





wish I did not—I wish I did not!” wringing her hands 
wildly. 

He drew back from her, cowering with sudden fear. 

“‘Jetta! Why do you look at me like this? I—I—am 
afraid of you! Who killed Philiy Hawkstone ?” 

She gazed straight into his eyes. 

**You may well be afraid of one holding such a secret, 
Gabriel ! Who killed the man I loved ?—the man I shall 
always love while life lasts ? When I die, I will tell, but 
not till then. I promise you—I swear to you, Gabriel 
Ravenel—not till then! Do you understand me ?” 

He stared at her, but answered not a word. She 
pointed through the mist-wet window. 

‘**Out there, in the family tomb of the Hawkstones,” 
she said, ‘‘my heart lies buried. Think of me, shut in 
this old house, looking out on his grave from year’s end 
to year’s end—think of me, bearing henceforth the awful 
secret of his death, yet with lips sealed for ever on the 
name of his destroyer, and then, Gabriel Ravenel, im- 
agine, if you can, all that I am doomed to suffer !” 

He stumbled hurriedly toward the door, with his hair 
rising on his head. 

‘* Jetta, I believe from my soul, that you killed him 
yourself !” he cried. 

She gave him a mournful glance. 

**This from you, Gabriel ?” 

‘Forgive me—I did not mean it!” he muttered, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘shall I go ?” 

‘* Yes!” she answered ; ‘‘ go, and never, never come 
here again !” 

And he went, through the storm and sea-mist, and 
Tempest Island knew Gabriel Ravenel no more. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE ISLAND LADY. 

Montus and years glided on. Philip Hawkstone’s 
murder faded gradually from the minds of men. His 
widow remained on the island, and governed the people 
like a queen. The islanders began by distrusting and 
disliking her ; they ended by giving her unqualified love 
and respect. Did sorrow, sickness or poverty enter their 
homes, the island lady, as she was called, was swift to 
follow after, with a heart full of sympathy and a hand 
freighted with relief. She ruled them with kindness and 
gentleness. Patiently, persistently, she won her way into 
their confidence and esteem. Harris, the overseer, who 
had, at the time of Philip Hawkstone’s death, regarded 
the fair Creole with open suspicion, soon became her 
firm friend, her faithful, zealous adherent. She superin- 
tended all the work done on the island ; built houses, in- 
troduced new inventions, and cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of every man, woman and child among her tenants ; 
but she saw no strangers, received no visitors, and rarely 
crossed to the mainland. A pale, impressive lady, al- 
ways gentle, but never joyous, dressed invariably in 
black, and with streaks of premature gray in her lovely 
hair—a lady whose manner compelled deference and at- 
tention, and who moved among her dependents with the 
grace of a born sovereign ; yet all the while Jetta Hawk- 
stone carried in her heart a silent sorrow, like the fox 
which gnawed the vitals of the Spartan lad in olden 
story. 

‘“‘She has made a conquest of every soul on the island,” 
Harris was wont to sigh ; ‘‘she is rich and powerful and 
—the most unhappy creature in the world !” 

To that wild, strong-fisted gypsy, Peg Patton, Philip 
Hawkstone’s widow was particularly kind. The girl lived 
with a blind grandmother in a tumble-down old house 
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Immediately 
after the tragedy, Mrs. Hawkstone sent workmen to 
repair the house, and it soon became known that she had 
taken the inmates under her own care, and was support- 
ing them in every comfort. The girl Peg came often to 
the hall, and held long interviews with the island lady, to 
which no third party was ever admitted. The islanders 
discovered that Mrs. Hawkstone went sometimes unat- 
tended to the lonely Inlet house, and they saw that all 
animosity was over betwixt Hawkstone’s jilted sweet- 
heart and the fair woman he had married. Indeed, if 
there was one person above all others who, from first 





good or evil in your hands ; learn first to control your- 
self, and then you can be trusted to rule others. You 
were born a gentleman—act like one everywhere, and 
under all circumstances.” 

The best tutors that money could procure came to the 
island to teach the lad, for she would not be parted 
from him. She became the guardian of his education as 
well as of his lordly little person. The boy never spoke 
of his father, and seemed not to remember him. 

Time went on. The day of tutors passed. Basil 
Hawkstone entered college. The young island sovereign 
went out from his small domain to conquer new worlds. 





PAINTING OF LADY HAMILTON AS ‘‘ THE INVALID.” 


hating Jetta Hawkstone, had now come to regard her with , 


devoted affection, that person was Peg Patton. 

To little Basil, the heir of the island, Jetta Hawkstone 
was mother, father, comrade, friend and teacher, all in 
one. Heart and soul, this woman, young and beautiful, 
devoted herself to the boy, and in return Basil adored 
his fair stepmother. A dashing, brilliant fellow he was, 
yellow-haired and symmetrical as a young Greek, hot- 
hearted, high-tempered too, with mighty ideas of his 
own importance, and so haughty withal that he was early 
called ‘Prince Lucifer” by his envious cousin Vincent, 
who represented a younger branch of the family. 

‘My darling,” said Jetta Hawkstone to her son, ‘‘ you 
are the owner of this island, you are rich, you bear an 
old and honorable name, you hold great possibilities for 





Iam a Hawkstone. 
your sake.’ 


parted. 
abundant hair was now as white as snow. 


‘Trust me, mamma,” he said, ‘‘I will remember that 
I will win all the honors I can, for 


’ 


And he kept his word. He was the most brilliant 


scholar of his class, and during his college course was 
the same domineering, all-conquering ‘‘ Prince Lucifer” 
that he had been on his little island. 
blaze of glory, and a few weeks later sailed for Europe, 
to see the world and enjoy life for a season, after the 
fashion of his kind. 


He graduated ina 


In the drawing-room at Tempest Hall mother and son 
Jetta Hawkstone had aged greatly of late. Her 


‘© You will not remain long abroad, Basil ?”’ she said, 


wistfully, to the splendid, stalwart fellow who was 
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gazing at her so fondly from a pair of iron-gray eyes, set 
under level black brows. He was all strength and 
‘grace and beauty, far handsomer than Philip Hawk- 
stone had ever been, and with none of the melancholy 
Charles-Stuart look of his father. 

“‘T shall be gone but a year, mamma,” he answered ; 
“twelve short months.” 

‘‘ Basil, have I been a good mother to you ?” she asked, 
with her hands on his broad shoulders. 

‘The best in the world !” he answered. 

‘“My beautiful boy ! some day you will bring a wife 
to Tempest Hall to take my place. Basil, oh, Basil !”— 
and a convulsive shudder shook her from head to foot— 
**God grant that the family doom may not overtake you / 
A presentiment of evil is upon me to-day. Choose care- 
fully, choose wisely, Basil! You, a Hawkstone, ought 
to marry the noblest in the land.” 

*‘T promise to stoop to nothing less than a princess, 
mother,” he laughed, gayly. ‘‘I trust it will be many a 
day before anybody takes your place—in fact, no living 
woman can take your place on the Tempest. Be not 
alarmed ; I know nothing of love, care nothing for it,” 
tossing back his brown locks. ‘I am too much of a 
despot by nature to submit to its control. I shall re- 
turn to you even as I go—unscathed, beart-whole,” and 
then he added, with bold arrogance: ‘‘I think there 
are few women in the world fit to be the wife of a Hawk- 
stone.” 

“The doom of the family is unhappy marriage. 
you know that, Basil ?” 

‘*T have heard some rubbish of the sort ”’— loftily— 
‘but superstition in these days is vulgar—quite un- 
worthy of us, you know! You may be sure that the 
family doom, as you call it, will never overtake me.” 

So he went, in his splendid, boastful strength, and 
Jetta Hawkstone was left alone at Tempest Island. 

A year passed, but Basil did not return. He had at- 
tained his majority now, and was his own master, ac- 
countable neither to his stepmother nor any other. 

His letters were frequent and tender, but evasive. He 
made no apologies nor explanations, and frankly declared 
that she need not look for him for another twelvemonth 
at Jeast. He seemed fascinated with European life, and 
he was spending money with a lavish hand. 

The second year went by like the first, but Basil Hawk- 
stone did not gome. His mother waited anxiously. With 
the unerring instinct of love she felt that something was 
wrong. , 

‘What the deuce can Prince Lucifer be doing over 
there in London and Paris ?” sneered young Vincent 
Hawkstone, who had come down to the island to spend a 
vacation. The boy was poor and kinless save for Basil. 
He hated this elder and more fortunate Hawkstone with 
his whole heart, and did not seruple to express these 
sentiments when occasion offered. ‘‘ You may be sure 
he’s up to mischief, my dear aunt. Basil is sly, deuced 
sly, for all you think him such a paragon. I hope to 
goodhess he'll have the decency to send me abroad when 
I am done with school. We two are the last of the 
Hawkstones. He is rich, I am a beggar. He ought, in 
eommon justice, to divide the family shekels with me.” 

She looked at him in cold anger. 

‘Vincent, I forbid you ever again, in my presence, to 
speak like that of your cousin! Your insinuations are 
unworthy, unjust. He can do no wrong—I trust him 
implicity. Ungrateful boy ! you forget that you already 


Do 


owe him everything. Your father was a prodigal, who 
spent his substance in riotous living. He left you friend- 
For years Basil has provided for you 


less and penniless, 


liberally. You are living now upon his bounty. Vin- 
cent, I fear a day will come when you, like the serpent 
warmed in a generous bosom, will repay your cousin 
with some deadly sting.” 

**T hate Basil !” answered Vincent, with boyish blunt- 
*‘T hate his high and mighty airs ; I will sting 
him if I ever get the chance, see if I don’t !” 

One fateful day a letter came to Jetta Hawkstone from 
the far South. The signature at the bottom of the sheet 
was Gabriel Ravenel. She read it with blanching lips, 
then started up from the dinner-table where she was sit- 
ting with the boy Vincent, and rang for a servant to 
fetch Harris the overseer. The latter came, an old man 
now, beginning to stoop with the weight of years. 

“‘Tam called away in haste, Harris,” said the lady of 
the island. ‘‘Take care of everything here, Vincent in- 
cluded, till I return.” 

**Yes, madam,” said Harris. 

**T cannot tell how long I may be absent, so you must 
keep the island, and especially the Hall, ready for my 
He may come at any time, and without 


ness, 


son’s arrival. 
warning.” 

**T will see that he is welcomed properly, madam,” 
replied Harris. 

Her trunks were packed in haste, and attended bya 
single maid—Salome had died years before—she departed 
from Tempest Island. 

She was absent a month. No member of the house- 
hold knew whither she had gone, or what the errand was 
which had called her away. She came back one day in 
the late Winter. Vincent Hawkstone, who had given old 
Harris no end of trouble in the island lady’s absence, 
went down to the wharf to meet her. As she stepped 
ashore from the yacht which had brought her from Whit- 
haven, the boy noticed that her movements were feeble 
and slow. She had a wan, wasted look. It seemed as 
though a dozen years had passed over her since her de- 
parture. She was not alone. By her side walked + 
young girl in a mourning frock—the handsomest creature 
that Vincent had ever seen. 

*“Who the deuce can that be ?” thought the boy, as he 
sprang to meet his aunt. 

‘* Has Basil—has my son arrived ?” was her first ques- 
tion, made in an anxious and enfeebled voice. 

‘‘No,” replied Vincent ; ‘‘ we have heard nothing from 
him since you went away. Basil—you think of no one 
but Basil! Of course he’s not coming. By Jove! if I 
had his money, I wouldn’t quit Paris and Rome for such 
a place as Tempest Island, though life here seems likely 
to be more tolerable now /”— casting a bold look at the 
girl, who was surveying him with a pair of scornful eyes, 
like blackest velvet. 

‘** Vincent,” explained Mrs. Hawkstone, quietly, ‘this 
child is the daughter of my old friend, Gabriel Ravenel. 
She was named for me—she now belongs to me, for her 
father has recently died, and I have adopted her. I went 
South a month ago to take charge of Jetta. Harris, give 
me your arm-—I am growing old.” 

‘Old, madam !” said Harris, “and you still om the 
right side of forty ? No, no, that can’t be. You are tired 
with your journey—that’s all.” 

She leaned heavily on his arm as they went up te the 
house. Vincent and the girl, Jetta Ravenel, daughter of 
that man who had once lain in Whithaven Jail accused of 
the murder of Philip Hawkstone, followed after. 

“So you’ve come to live on the island ?” said Vincent 
Hawkstone. ‘You are Southern, like my aunt, I sup- 
pose ?” 

She had a neck as white as ivory, and down her shapely 
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back streamed two massive braids of black hair with 
curling auburn tips. She turned that same neck in a 
stately way, and answered : 

“*T hope you do not belong here !’ 

He laughed. 

‘* Only by sufferance! Iam a poor relation merely—a 
hanger-on of the family. You will find Prince Lucifer 
more agreeable—everybody adores him and snubs me. 
You seem to be a high and mighty miss. I wonder what 
my aunt means to do with you ? Whatever possessed her 
to bring a girl to Tempest Hall ? It’s no place for girls. 
We've had every other horror here in the last twenty 
years, but no girls. Why, you'll be like something out 
of a menagerie.” 

She gave him a withering look. 

“‘You are the most impertinent person that I ever 
saw,” she said, and then w.lked on in contemptuous 
silence. 

When they reached the porch Mrs. Hawkstone turned 
and called the girl, softly, tenderly. 

‘*Welcome to your new home, Jetta! I want you to 
be very happy here, dear child—happier than I have ever 
been. Welcome, Gabriel’s daughter !” 

She led the young stranger across the threshold with 
her own hand, then she turned to say something to Harris, 
and fell to the floor in a dead faint. 

They carried her into the drawing-room. 
shortly, and looked around for Jetta. 

‘*Do not be frightened,” she said ; ‘‘ it is nothing—-no- 
thing but fatigue ”— smiling into the girl’s scared face— 
‘‘T shall be better to-morrow.” ° 

The overseer dined with her that day.’ 

‘““My good Harris,” she sail, ‘I hope my islanders 
will not look unkindly on Gabriel Ravenel’s daughter. 
She is an orphan, penniless, and alone in the world. Al- 
ready I love her next to Basil.” 

‘¢ Madam,” answered Harris, ‘‘ your islanders will never 
show unkindness to any one that you love. They have 
full confidence in your wisdom, and many of them no 
longer remember even the name of Gabriel Ravenel.” 

She nodded. 

‘*Yes—yes, they seem to have forgotten all the evil of 
the past—they love me now—they delievein me. I have 
plans for this young girl, Harris, which I need not tell 
you now. To-morrow you must go to Whithaven and 
bring me a lawyer and a physician—I have need, I think, 
of both.” 

That night the island lady wrote to her son, urging 
him to return at once, as matters of importance de- 
manded his immediate presence. Of the girl Jetta she 
made no mention. 

She arose from the table at which she had been writ- 
ing and walked to the window of the library—that an- 
cient window written over with the names of Rocham- 
beau’s officers—and looked out on the night. A full 
moon rode in the sky, and shone down on the great sea, 
and the hills and downs of the island. The naked vines 
of the porch sparkled frostily in the white light. Peace 
and silence reigned. Did the Hawkstone doom still 
brood above this spot ? Would the fate of this other 
Jetta, Gabriel’s daughter, named in remembrance of his 
first unfortunate love, be happier than her own ? 

‘*God grant it!” she shuddered. 

For years this woman had battled ineffectually with a 
great silent sorrow. Now she was entering upon another 
contest as hopeless as the first. Disease, merciless, in- 
curable, was her antagonist, and the end could not be 
far away. Above-stairs, Jetta the girl lay sleeping her 


She revived 


first sleep on Tempest Island. Below, Jetta the woman 








stood for a long time with the moonlight falling on her 
black dress and prematurely bleached hair, her joyléss 
eyes turned outward on those miles of island territory 
where she had lived and suffered for twenty years. Then 
she went back to the table, took up her pen again, and 
firmly added tliese concluding lines to her letter : 


‘*My days are numbered, Basil—come quickly! I have had 
a sad life, but it is almost done, and there is something of great 
importance which I must communicate to you before I go,” 


( To be continued.) 





LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE. 


Ir is an understood fact that not only does a happy 
disposition conduce to health, but that laughter itself 
has proved in some cases one of the best medicines. 
Here is an instance: A patient being very low with a 
fever, his doctor ordered a dose of rhubarb. A_ pet 
monkey belonging to the sick man was present while the 
nurse prepared the medicine. When she left the room, 
the animal, not knowing that his master was watching 
him, slipped slyly to the table, took up the goblet con- 
taining the liquid and put it to his lips. The first 
taste was probably strange to him, and he made a com- 
ical grimace, but he disliked to give it up. Another sip, 
and he got the sweet of the syrup. Aha! His gro- 
tesque visage brightened. He cast a furtive glance 
around, and then sat quietly down with the goblet firmly 
grasped ; and pretty soon he placed it to his lips and 
drank to the dregs. Perhaps there had been a wine- 
glassful of syrup of manna--not more—while the rhubarb 
had all settled. But he had found it, and before he had 
fully realized the change of taste he had swallowed 
nearly the whole of the nauseous dose. Mercy ! what a 
face he made over it! 

The sick man was spellbound. Never in his life had 
he seen anything so grotesquely and ridiculously human! 
The face of the disgusted monkey was a study. It was 
a whole volume of utter abomination and keen disap- 
pointment. He ground his teeth and actually stamped 
his foot as he had seen his master do when angry. At 
last his excitement reached a climax. He stood up, his 
eyes flashed, he grasped the goblet by its slender stock 
with all his might, shut his teeth, and then, with a spite- 
ful, vengeful snap, he hurled it’with mad fury upon the 
floor, and seemed entirely satisfied as he saw the thousand 
glittering pieces flying about. 

Never before had the sick man seen anything to equal 
it. The whole scene and all the circumstances, every- 
thing about it, appeared to him so supremely and com- 
ically ludicrous that he burst into a fit of laughter that 
lasted until his nurse came to see what was the matter. 
And when he tried to tell her he laughed again more 
heartily, if possible, than before—laughed until he sank 
back exhausted and in a profuse perspiration. The 
nurse anxiously sponged and wiped his skin; he per- 
spired and laughed again until he slept; and when he 
awoke a reaction had taken place, the fever had been 
broken, and he was on the sure road to convalescence, 





At the time of the death of George IV., in 1830, 
there were 328 hereditary British peeys. There are 
now 477. During this period 335 new baronetcies have 
been created, 278 by the Liberals and 96 by the Con- 
servatives—a proportion Which shows that Liberals are 
more greedy for. this honor than Conservatives. 
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THE STORY OF FELICIE. 
By E, VINTON BLAKE, 
Parr I. 

Five feet eleven of agile, sinewy, well-molded 
humanity, its crown a well-shaped head of ‘‘ king- 
like and admirable poise,” with an outward 
sufficiency of close-cropped, Indian-black hair, 
and an inward plenitude of brains, with an eye Uh 
like a hawk’s—gray, penetrative, cynical—and a 1 = 





smile mocking enough to drive wild the most Wr Vee ie ' 
accomplished coquette. This was Guillaume ae 
Renville. 


An eye by turns all tenderness and all fire ; 
the frame of a young giant, and muscles of 
steel ; a tigerish, jealous temper and a wonder- 
ful brain ; a jet-black, silk coat; four fierce, impatient 
feet, that crawled or flew at their master’s bidding. 
This was Saron. 

The two were inseparable. Their very names, there- 


“SITTING BESIDE HIM IN THE SUNNY, SOLITARY HOLLOW, SHE TOOK 
UP AND SIFTED THROUGH HER FINGERS THE WARM SAND.” 


conscious of a strange expectancy—a waiting for some 
one who was to come, for something that was to happen. 
Now °*d then in his rides he chanced upon bits of 
scenery that were oddly familiar, and quite as if he had 
fore, came to be linked together. People said, ‘‘ There | known them of old. I think he was undergoing, just 
goes Guillaume and Saron.” | then, a strange psychological experience not so foreign 
This was behind their backs, so to speak. Somehow | to the human race as some well-meaning expounders of 
the quaint foreign names caught and staid among the | soul and science would have us believe, without being 
sober Cape Codders. To his face no one had yet achieved | conscious of it. All our experiences in this life, thank 
anything more familiar than ‘‘ Mr. Renville.” Heaven, are not explainable from the standpoint of the 
I do not know why he had spent four Summers in this | world of sense. 
out-of-the-way Cape Cod town. I do not think he knew, It is necessary for us to outline, ever so faintly, our 
either. He was restless at Newport, bored at Saratoga, | dramatis persone. We will fill in the coloring of the 
Here he was | sketch as we go on. 








savage and moody among the mountains. 
Vol. XXIV., No. 5—38. 
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We pass hence, then, over many a wile of hill and 
shore, to Félicié Armure, sitting, of a chill, drizzly May 
evening, by the roaring, open throat of an old-fashioned 
chimney, in the eoldest-fashioned house of an old- 
fashioned city street. The name of the city is neither 
here nor there. A nondescript room, the carpet a con- 
glomeration of many qualities, colors, patterns, where 
the brightest piece of all adorns Félicié’s particular nook 
by the window-seat. On the walls Raphaels and Cor- 
reggios jostle cheap prints and chromos, framed cheaply 
or not atall. An old-fashioned piano in the corner re- 
flects the fire redly from its well- polished sides; a 
straight, high-backed, cushioned rocker of “‘ ye olden 
time ’’; other chairs, whereof no one resembles its neigh- 
bor, and all are more or less dilapidated ; and an ancient, 
time-worn table, standing oddly beside Félici¢’s prim, 
modern work-basket, complete the incongruities of the 
room. 

Yet they are plainly not the incongruities of poverty. 
There is even a decent woman, as old-fashioned as the 
house, a very personified economy—if one did but know 
it—who takes upon herself all household cares, lest 
Félicié shall so much as soil her fingers. 

We are not portrait-painters. Besides, the fire has 
died down, and the glimpses one gets of Félicié in the 
ruddy twilight give only pleasant impressions of youth, 
grace, freshness. And are not these beauty ? 

What is this shadow behind her ? this weird, quaint, 
old-fashioned shadow, quite in keeping with the place, 
ancient and smiling of face, thin of figure, and habited 
in a queer, flowered dressing- gown and absurd big 
slippers ? 

“Why, father! I didn’t hear you come in.” 

“T changed my coat in the entry,” answers the smil- 
ing shadow, in the thinnest, weakest shadow of a voice, 
that has yet a cracked, though joyous intonation, as of 
one in high good-humor with himself and all the 
world, 

His very tone seems a presage of good news. He sits 
down in the high-backed rocker before the fire, rubbing 
together his shadowy, claw-like fingers. 

Félicié watches him with expectant wistfulness. 

‘*So now—so now ; I see you waiting and listening for 
a word, though you make believe not !” he says, giving 
her a shadowy little poke of raillery. ‘‘You are sure 
you must have new dresses, Félicié ?” 

‘**T won’t go dressed like a pauper, father. 
if you couldn’t afford it.” 

The tone is wearily monotonous with the fixedness of a 
long-made decision, whereat the shadow chuckles in a 
cracked voice : 

‘*Félicié, how would a—-a—new silk do, my dear ?—a 
black one ?” 

“It would be very nice,” says Félicié, still drearily. 

‘‘Félicié ! and al-so a—new—red one ?—another silk, 
my dear ?” 

“Why, you know, father, it would please me’—a 
trifle of fretful incredulity now in her voice, for she 
never owned a silk in her eighteen years of life before. 

‘** And, Félicié ! a very dark-blue one, perhaps ? Three 
of ‘em together ?” 

‘‘T don’t at all know what you mean, father.” 

The velvety black eyes are brimming over now. Large 
crvstal drops glitter in the firelight. Why will he tan- 
taiize her with the unattainable ? 

“And still again, Félicié,a—some new muslins and 
ginghams, perhaps. They say women wear such at the 
seaside. And mavbe a new—two new hats and a new 


It is nog as 


pbawl or cloak. What do you say to these ?” ™ 
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*“Why, father, what do you. mean ? 
am I not ?” 

**The fact is, my dear, I have had some—a piece of 
good luck—rare good luck. I have got some money that 
perhaps you can have. Only you must be economical— 
economical, Félicié. It is a great deal of money ; quite 
a pilé, my dear, and I don’t know as I had better give 
it all to you,” with a little gesture of undecided avarice. 
He held a small buckskin bag in his hand, and tenderly 
patted it, as loath to let it go. ‘‘Are the blinds tight 
shut, my dear ? And where is Abigail ?” 

‘*She went on an errand at dark”—with a puzzled, 
mechanical glance at the darkened windows. 

‘‘Here, then; no matter about counting. It’s three 
hundred dollars, Félicié—three hun-dred dollars.” He 
paused. ‘You mustn’t think I can give like that every 
day, child,” he presently made haste to say, as he noted 
her stupefied amazement. ‘As I said, it’s all along of a 
piece of rare good luck. I’m a very poor man, Félicié, 
and we shall have to scrimp dreadfully after you come 
back ; but you're a good girl—a good girl, my dear, and 
you never had an outing in your life. Only don’t waste 
it at any of those big, extravagant hotels—how well I 
know the ways of them—don’t, my dear !” 

**Indeed, father, all I want is a quiet place in the 
country, by the sea—the real sea!’ she said, all aglow 
now with joy, and a tumult of self-reproachful gratitude. 
She put her arms about.his neck, and kissed many times 
his thin cheek and brow, worn with the myriad lines of 
many years’ sharp schemjng and contriving ; and he said 
again that she was a good girl and bade her get to bed. 

The man was known on ’Change as Fennel Armure, the 
miser. 

Félicié went on lonely shopping expeditions—she was 
used to loneliness—held interviews with dressmakers, 
completed her ample, happy preparations ; and on a fair 
June day was translated—or so it seemed to her—from 
this work-a-day world of brick and mortar, smoke and 
sordid living, to the fair, green paradise of wooded vales 
and streams, and hills that lost themselves in purple 
mists of distance, and long, blue lakes that nestled 
among the bases of those hills, and happy, pastoral lives 
that found room in the wide freedom of nature to 
expand. 

It is so easy to find an external paradise when wo 
carry one within us! To the rumble, jar and clank of the 
train she was oblivious ; her happy eyes saw only the 
lovely panorama that enrolled itself in wide, green coun- 
try and smiling shore-reaches. Country ?—she had never 
known it. And the sea ?—save as its odorous and dis- 
colored waves lapped the time-stained city wharves, sho 
had never seen. 

Yet, mind you, she was city-bred. There was no 
gaucherigé about her. She might have traveled all over 
Burqpe with that quiet, high-bred way of hers, for all 
you would have known to the contrary. 

But pardon, messieurs et mesdames’! my pen has carried 
me away. That it writes of Félicié must be its excuse, 
Now, to my story. 


Am I to go or 


Part II. 

**Wuom has Miss Comfort with her ?” wondered Miss 
Clavering to Mrs. Dimott, on the hotel-piazza. ,‘* And 
look ! Isn’t that Guillaume and Saron ? It’s about their 
time, I think.” 

“Do you time them exactly ? Yes, certainly ; that is 
Mr. Renville,” replied the elder lady, with a keen flash of 
rather sarcastic amusement. Miss Clavering’s affecta- 
tion of familiarity in private never once stood the cold 
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scrutiny of Guillaume Renville’s eyes. ‘‘And Miss 
Comfort has picked up quite a distingué young lady. 
Can she be boarding down there ?” 

‘In that wilderness ! Fancy the Queen of Sheba down 
at Harrowell Bay, when it’s as much as one can do to en- 
dure the quiet of this house !”—with a little affected 
laugh. ‘‘ Look, look, Mrs, Dimott, isn’t he fo mag- 
nificent !” 

‘Your pronouns are a little ambiguous, my dear. 
Which is magnificent, the man or the horse ?” asked the 
lady, with the calm of utter ignorance. 

** Good-afternoon, Miss Comfort !” cried the girl, rather 
ostentatiously, ignoring her companion’s question, and 
walking with a little flutter of plumage to the steps, as 
Miss Comfort Harrowell’s placid white horse and old- 
fashioned buggy paused at the door. 

Miss Comfort looked a bit puzzled, as she responded to 
the salutation. Miss Clavering so rarely condescended to 
the level of commonplace people. 

Mr. Renville, you see, was near at hand. 

‘You're coming in, Miss Comfort ?” said Mrs. Dimott, 
with ladylike suavity. 

‘* Only to see Mr. Haskins,” returned the old lady, with 
rural freedom of speech. ‘‘ He gin’rally gits most of his 
eggs from me, an’ the stores pay a cent a dozen more, an’ 
I’ve come to speak with him about it. He’s drefful tight, 
Abiah Haskins is; onlike most folks as keeps hotels. 
Mebbe that’s how he makes his money. Mrs. Dimott, 
this is Miss Armure.” 

She had turned now from fastening the white mare, 
and Félicié ascended the steps beside her. 

‘*Sit down here, Miss Armure, and cool off while I do 
up my arrants. It'll be cooler ridin’ home.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the heat in the least,” said Félicié, 
sitting down. 

Her eyes were suddenly, strangely drawn to the man 
who sat on his powerful black horse by the piazza-rail- 
ing. She scarcely heard Mrs. Dimott’s inquiry, if she 
were boarding in town. 

‘*Yes ;*on Harrowell Neck. I suppose you know the 
place ?” 

‘‘T sometimes ride down that way. Isn’t it rather 
lonely there? You see so little company ?” suggested 
Mrs. Dimott. 

‘Lonely ?—oh, never !” said Félicié, with the sparkle 
of a sudden smile. “To me, the ocean is the best of 
good company.” 

And now she became suddenly conscious of the covert 
scrutiny of Guillaume Renville’s eyes. 

A little scream of staccato laughter from Miss Claver- 
ing broke sharply across the elder lady's smooth tones, 

‘You don’t mean it, Mr. Renville !” with an accent of 
terror, half affected, half real. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Dimott! he’s 
going to ride Saron right up on the piazza!” 

“Not very near to me, I must beg of you, Mr. Ren- 
ville,” said Mrs. Dimott, moving a little back. ‘It is 
only distance that lends enchantment to Saron.” 

‘Pray have no fear; he shall remain where he is,” 
rejoined Mr. Renville, with courtesy. ~ 

Dismounting, he approached the two, accompanied by 
Miss Clavering’s assiduous chatter, and followed by the 
restless, jealous fire of Saron’s eyes. 

A strange presentiment—was it of good, or evil ?—lay 
upon Félicié. She heard, without understanding, Mrs. 
Dimott’s polite speeches. As the man’s footsteps drew 
near and paused, one simple sentence alone—of the many 
uttered by the lady’s soft voice—penetrated the confusion 
of her thought. 

. Miss Armure, let me present to you Mr. Renville.” 








Every vestige of culor left her cheek, and her limbs 
trembled as she rose. Her eyes looked into other eyes 
lit with a sudden electric fire of recognition ; upon a face 
that—albeit blanched and thrilled with strong feeling— 
she knew as well as she knew her own. The pressure of 
his fingers reddened hers. How well she knew the warm 
thrill of that touch ! 

And yet—read me the riddle who can !—she had never 
before in this living world set eyes upon Guillaume 
Renville. 





Part IIL. 

THE warm sunlight lay full upon the sand-dunes. In 
hills and hollows sloped the silver-gray sheen of the 
sand, sparsely tufted with beach grass. Here and there 
the low bluffs were of a strange, dull red. Here aud 
there lay pieces of driftwood, beaten by the surges into 
strange, splintered, writhen shapes. Afar out at sea, the 
pale, translucent blue beneath melted into the paler blue 
above. Near at hand, long lines of surf began to gather 
and creep shoreward, breaking foam-white over points 
and bars. The tide was coming in. 

Félicié scarcely broke the utter solitude. It was rather 
enhanced by the slender, lonely figure in its dark dress 
that strolled by the wet verge. Close behind, doglike, 
followed Miss Comfort’s white horse, decorated with 
Miss Comfort’s ancient sidesaddle, which had not seen 
the light before this many a year. 

By -and-by she turned shoreward. A deeper hollow 
than usual had been worn between the round, sloping 
shoulders of the bluffs. She stopped to look at it, ad- 
vanced and stopped again. It was as if she tried to re- 
member something. Her velvety eyes were bright with 
expectant wistfulness. There was a strange recognition 
in her glance that searched the sunsmit hollow. 

Of a sudden, with no sound in the soft sand, Guillaume 
Renville, motionless, stood looking at her from the oppo- 
site side. 

In the pause that followed her own heart beat thickly 
in her ears. It was the fulfillment of a prophecy that 
was coming to her. Was it for good or evil ? 

The man walked down the slope with a certain deliber- 
ation of purpose that she felt even before she spoke, 
came straight to her, took her hand, and looked into her 
eyes even as he had done on the day before. 

‘* You are pale,” said Guillaume Renville ; ‘‘let us sit 
down.” 

Strange greeting for two utter strangers ! 

Félicié complied. Sitting beside him in the sunny, 
solitary hollow, she took up and sifted slowly through 
her two fingers the warm, shining sand. The plaintive 
‘* pee-wee !”’ of the gulls overhead broke across the loud 
monotone of the tide. 

*“Do you know where we have beheld each other 
before ?” said Guillaume Renville, at last. 

“Yes,” said Félicié, trembling. 

He leaned one elbow on the slope of the bluffs behind 
them, and regarded her for a long time in silence. 

‘* What is one to say, then, of these dreams or visions ? 
I know not what to call them,” said Félicié, with a sort 
of restless uncertainty, at last. 

‘*A week ago,” he answered her, ‘‘I should have 
scoffed at them, as I always have, however they might 
haunt my inward consciousness. Now” —he leaned 
nearer to her—‘‘ now——”’ 

“Well; now?” said Félicié, resolutely, seeing he 
paused. 

“T have no faith in them now, as a general thing. I 
think I am a faithless sort of person,” he said, with a 

~— 
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faint smile. ‘I only know that some of mine have come , girls. She had lived her short life in herself alone. She 
true.” did not question this strange happiness that had come 


She looked at him without speaking. 

«¢ Here is the hollow, there the red bluffs,” he went on, 
in an absent way. ‘‘I saw you standing precisely where 
you stood just now. I went to meet you, as I came to- 
day. The conventionalities of this life were done away 
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with. I was conscious only of a great 
joy that crowned my manhood as it 
never was crowned before. It seemed 
to me that I had found the life of my 
life !” 

Félicié could have sworn, as he | 
looked up at her, that Guillaume Ren- 
ville’s eyes were as blue as the skies. 
Miss Clavering would have assured 
her they were gray. His face was 
transfigured. 

Félicié’s own eyes were wet. 

‘“‘Your dream was my own,” she 
simply said ; 
higher than this earth for the life of your life.” 


The tender innocence of her answer sweetly subdued 








to her in so strange a way; she accepted it, content. 
Stranger than any dream, wilder than any romance, is 
this real life of ours. 

Saron, from the slant of the hollow, watched the two 
with wide, jealous eyes. His master had no word for 
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FELICIE’S DREAM OF LIFE. 





“but, oh, my friend, you must look | him, no ear for his low, appealing whinny. Do horses 


reason ? 


Saron resented the neglect. He came softly behind 


the fire of his eyes. A humility of worship crept into | and between the two. He nipped viciously at Félicié’s 
them. Did I imply a doubt of Félicié’s beauty. At this | sleeve. 

moment she was beautiful as a dream. In her eyes lay 
the stillness of a great joy. Félici¢é was not like other 


*«Saron !” 


The ominous threat in that low voice! His master had 
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“ pever 80 spoken to him before—never thrust him back 


with such an iron hand. A dull rage began to seethe 
in his brute heart against this stranger who had come 
between him and Grillaume’s Renville’s love. 





Part IV. 


June roses faded from Miss Comfort’s cottage-walls ; 
July's fervid suns rose and set over Harrowell sands and 
the quaint old boat-houses on the shingly beach ; 
August’s withering heats, tempered by the ubiquitous 
sea- winds, burned themselves out, and still Félicié 
lingered. 

Guillaume and Saron, like unquiet ghosts, haunted 
Miss Comfort’s dooryard. 

‘*Seem’s if them two was the fust things I sot eyes on 
in the mornin’, an’ the 
last things at night,” 
remarked Miss Com- 
fort to the looking- 
glass over the sink. 
‘* My white mare hain’t 
had sich exercisin’ 
these ten years. Wal, 
I git my pay for’t.” 

But the face in the 
glass was full of a 
homely perplexity. 

Will he ever forget 
those wild gallops in 
the early morning ? 
the white mare neck 
and neck with Saron 
over the rosy hills; 
those noontide siestas 
in the cool gloom of 
Glengarry Cave, with 
the green, tremulous 
light struck upward 
from the transparent 
water to flicker across 
the dark rock arches ; 
those moonlit evenings 
when he and Félicié 
climbed the ‘‘ Look- 
out” hill through the 
silvered beach grass, 
and sat on the crisp, 
gray moss beneath the 
pines. Often, too, in 
the shining midday, 
the white horse and 
Saron followed the 
heavy weir-wagons for a mile out into the bay to the 
great fish-weirs. Félicié never tired of this. There was 
fascination in looking back across broad, rippling shal- 
lows to the far-off shore, with its waving green fringe of 
reeds. Here and there tall poles, set at intervals, marked 
the way. Years ago many a man, caught on the flats at 
night by the incoming tide, had lost his way and 
perished. The ripply shallows that Félicié so loved in 
the warm quiet of midday were deep, fierce and treach- 
erous under the lash of the east wind. 

September brought many an east wind along with it. 
The tides on the bay shore ran fiercely and high after a 
week of storm ; but neither east wind nor tides daunted 
the two who rode slowly along the reedy margin late on 
a gray, blowy afternoon, and finally, as was quite their 
custom, dismounted to stroll and pick up shells. Had 














SPOTTED TAIL.— SEE PAGE 599, 





it ever dawned upon them that the Summer was ended ? 
To Guillaume Renville, at least, had come that morn- 
ing a bitter reminder, in a letter with quaint, foreign 
chirography and a foreign postmark. He had crushed 
it unopened into his vest-pocket with a look that quite 
startled the postmistress. That look struggled over his 
face now as they sat under a beach-plum thicket. Saron, 
mad with jealousy, stood afar off, and the white mare 
browsed contentedly on the leaves. 

‘*Guillaume, what is it ?” said Félicié, softly. 

She felt every change in his mood. This afternoon he 
had been, by turns, passionately tender and fiercely stern. 
His firm-set, resolute mouth rarely betrayed his emo- 
tions, but now it quivered in a sudden, uncontrollable 
agony. 

‘* Félicié !” he said—‘“‘ Félicié ! Iam a married man!” 
And he turned, flung 
both arms round her, 
buried his face on her 
shoulder, and clung 
there. 

From sheer force of 
habit her hand drop- 
ped softly on his black, 
close-cut hair; then 
slowly ceased to move 
under the cruel par- 
alysis of those five 
simple words. The 
smile had scarcely left 
her lips—it seemed 
frozen there—but a 
mute horror grew and 
grew in the depths of 
her velvety eyes. She 
stared at the gray 
horizon - line, and was 
scarcely conscious that 
her form was shaken 
by the man’s fierce 
sobbing. 

“Do I hurt you ?” 
he asked, brokenly, at 





length, relaxing his 

clasp, as she drew a 

long, shuddering 
+ breath. 


“It is my soul that 
you hurt,” she answer- 
ed, in a low voice, 
withdrawing herself 
from his: arms and 
standing up. 

‘* Listen,” he said, holding to her dress ; ‘‘ wait, only a 
moment! Listen, and forgive me if you can! Ten years 
ago I married, and was most bitterly deceived in the 
woman I called wife ; whose habits were such that a terri- 
ble loathing took the place of my former regard for her. 
When forbearance on my part had ceased to be a virtue, 
unwilling to connect the name she bore with the scandal 
of a divorce, I made arrangements for her maintenance, 
and put the sea between us. I came here distrusting all 
women. I met you, feeling—God knows what strange 
bond between us! I loved you, and drifted madly with 
the current, not knowing, nor caring, whither it tended. 
Now—O God !—my love! I have wrecked your innocent 
life with mine! Forgive me, if it be possible!” 

‘‘T will come again,” she answered, vaguely, her eyes 
still fixed on the horizon-line, as she drew her dress from 
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his’ fingers. ‘‘I want to think now.” He lifte. his 
marred, disfigured brow, and gazed after her down the 
beach ; then flung himself prone upon his face, and so 
remained. 

Saron watched it all. A paroxysm of jealous hate 
seized him. He would fain have struck at her—have 
fastened his teeth in her shoulder, as she passed by. 
Guillaume Renville had compelled his outward obedi- 
ence to Félicié ; it was beyond the power of man to con- 
trol the brute hatred of his heart. He crept after her, 
further and further along the beach ; now and then turn- 
ing a fierce, apprehensive eye backward at the prostrate, 
motionless figure of his master. 

Félicié could not think ; she felt benumbed and sore. 
The light was gone from the day, the charm from sea and 
sand. She thought now, with a strange, dull pang, of 
the quaint old room at home, and the smiling shadow 
that waited for her. 

And the black horse, with stealthy steps, and the white 
showing all round his glittering eyes, stole closer and 
closer. 

An old weather-beaten boat lay high and dry among 
the reeds. She stepped up on the gunwale and paused 
to look, with a strangely mechanical kind of fascination, 
upon the twilight, the vast gray dullness of sea and sky 
that typified the monotone of her own life henceforth. 
Then she saw Saron, and stretched out her hand, 

He came draggingly, step by step. His brute hatred 
was overpowered for the moment by the fearlessness of 
her mood. He submitted to her touch with a sort of sul- 
len endurance. She put her foot into the stirrup, and 
sat down upon the saddle—clinging so, at that moment, 
to the bare contact of anything that was Guillaume 
Renville’s. 

In the depths of her stricken, innocent heart she fan- 
cied the creature had followed her from sympathy—how 
should she, sweet soul! know aught of the black depths 
of a hatred that only yearns for the annihilation of the 
hated ? Her hand strayed over his thick mane. 

** He will not be separated from you, Saron,” she said ; 
‘**it will be Summer for you always.” 

Her breast heaved, the tears stole from her eyes. 

By some mysterious instinet, the brute felt the change 
in her mood. The tiger nature asserted itself ; he turned 
his head and bit viciously into her riding-skirt ; then, 
with a new idea in his remorseless brain, he plunged sea- 
ward, and struck out through the deepening shallows. 

Ido not think Félicié felt one atom of terror—all lesser 
emotions were swallowed up in the greater—she kept her 
seat mechanically, and only experienced a Jull sort of 
wonder at the strange behavior of the snorting brute. 

A man with a nightglass on a hilltop half a mile 
away got her in range and followed her motions for a 
moment. 

‘It’s that pretty flower-faced little gal down to Miss 
Harrowell’s. Gracious heavens! An’ how come she on 
that onruly brute, with the tide a’most high, an’ a ragin’ 
sea on |” 

The next instant he was tearing down the slope, only 
pausing for a word at a cottage-door, where three of the 
weir-men were eating supper. All were directly afoot 
and after him. 

The cold dash of waves about her feet brought Félicié 
to herself. Saron was utterly unmanageable. With the 
bit between his teeth he plunged on into the long, 
green swell of the sea. A great thrill of fear came over 
the girl. In one hasty, backward glance, she could see 
nothing of Guillaume Renville. No cry of hers could be 
heard at that distance in the roar of wind and water. 





The east wind drove the surf into her face; she was 
drenched. Saron was swimming now. A heavy roller 
swept her from her uncertain seat, overwhelming horse 
and rider. She saw the satanic black head, with its 
gleaming teeth, turn upon her through the green gloom 
of the wave. 

When Saron emerged, he was alone—only a little torn 
glove dangled from the buckle of the curb. There was a 
blood-stain upon it. 

* * ” * * * ” 

Guillaume Renville lifted himself heavily at last. 

‘** Félicié !” he said, with a half-groan. 

The white mare still browsed on the leaves of the 
beach-plum. Saron was nowhere in sight. The un- 
opened letter had slipped from his pocket and lay on the 
sand. He picked it up with a curse. How well he knew 
the queer meandering hand, the foreign spelling of 
American words. He made a motion as if to tear it; 
then, with an indescribable expression of contempt, 
removed the envelope and began to read. 

God of heaven !—what ! 


“If Monsieur Renville pleases, shall the body of Madeline, his 
wife, who so happily departed t is day month, be interred in the 
family burial-place at Chateau Renville, or remain in the tomb at 
Colquiescau, where, as we told monsieur in our letter of two 
weeks ago (to which monsieur has not yet replied), she at present 
reposes ? We supposed, from the unfortunate habits of Madame 
Renville, that the latter would have been monsieur’s choice, Re- 
questing an immediate reply, we remain Monsieur Renville’s most 
obedient. Leoranp & Dupuis, Attorneys-at-law,” 


‘*Free! Merciful God! Free a month ago !” 

He paused, almost staggering as he thrust the letter 
back into his vest-pocket. His quick eye searched the 
sands. No Félicié, no Saron. A strange, awful, creep- 
ing fear began to beat at the door of his heart. He 
thrust it back. 

The next instant the astonished white mare was gallop- 
ing in long stretches over the beach. She had never 
before felt the impetus of so wild a rider. 

His eye chanced to turn seaward. What was that 
black object yonder—two objects—no, one? He drew 
the mare fiercely to her haunches. The sudden check 
cut the poor animal’s mouth. Great drops of blood 
dripped to her white chest, Three men came tearing, 
breathless, dqwn the slope. ‘ 

**For God’s sake, sir, what did you let her ride that 
brute for?” panted the first. 

At sight of Guillaume Renville’s face all further words 
died upon his lips. 

Panting, plunging came Saron shoreward through the 
foam ; black and dripping, his magnificent satanic head 
clove the waves. Guillaume Renville, standing on the 
wet verge, caught the bridle, and found in his hand a 
little torn glove. Through all the foam and splash of the 
seas it had brought back that telltale stain of dull red. 

For an instant the man’s terrible eyes sought those of 
the brute. Saron cowered. The maa’s right hand sought 
unsteadily the breast-pocket of his coat. 

The next instant the brute was fighting for his life. 
The others stood for the moment dumb, transfixed, 
neither speaking nor offering aid. 


Saron’s fierce teeth tore the man’s garments. His 


plunging fore feet aimed futile strokes at the powerful, 
alert body of his beloved master. The tiger had broken 
loose. 
Clinging with one arm around the brute’s throat— 
albeit shaken and bruised—Guillaume Renville’s power- 
ful clasp compressed the windpipe. 
head, struggled—gasped—choked. 


Saron flung up his 
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In the half-pause that followed the man’s sharp clasp- 
knife did its work. Saron staggered and fell. The 
blood of this faithful, jealous slave poured over the feet 
of his master. 

Guillaume Renville stood still, swaying slightly to 
and fro. One man ventured to approach. Having ap- 
proached, some instinct warned him not to speak, and 
he edged away again. 

‘* Why should you fear me ?” suid Guillaume Renville, 
steadily: ‘‘Iam not mad.” He waited a little, and said 
again: ‘I am not mad, I am sane. I am whole and 
sound in body. I shall live a good many years to come. 
Live !” with an indescribable inflection. 

He stooped, picked up the saddle—the girth had 
broken in the animal’s fall—and rent it asunder as one 
might rend a folded cloth. Having so done, he strode 
away down the darkening beach—in the twilight a more 
unreal shadow than the smiling one that waited at home 
for Félicié. 








SPOTTED TAIL. 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT SIOUX CHIEF. 


By GENERAL JAMES S. BrisBin, U.S. A. 


Tue first time I ever saw Spotted Tail was at North 
Platte, in Nebraska, in 1868. The Kansas Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railroads were then building westward 
across the plains to the Pacific Coast, and Spotted Tail, 
with his tribes, inhabited the country between them 
which lies along the Republican River, dividing Kansas 
from Nebraska. The bank of this river is the boundary 
line between these two great States. The Government 
had determined to remove all the Indians from between 
the railroads and assign them reservations further north. 
It was not deemed safe to leave them in such close 
proximity to two great railroads, and the Indians were 
notified accordingly. Spotted Tail had over 3,000 people 
in his tribe, and they had long resided on the Repub- 
lican. The news of the determination of the Govern- 
ment to remove them from their favorite hunting- 
grounds was a bitter blow to them all. They loved the 
Republican country, and it was well filled with game 
and fish. The buffalo were very numerous, and they 
had little trouble to live. Antelope, elk, deer, and all 
kinds of wild fruits, abounded in that region in those 
Jays. 

I was stationed at Fort D. A. Russell, in Wyoming, in 
1868, and General Bradley and myself received orders to 
get our troops ready to go and drive the Indians north. 
We marched to North Platte with heavy columns of 
cavalry and infantry in August, and the Government 
gave the Indians seventeen days in which to come in 
and go peaceably north or the troops would be sent to 
force them to obey. General Sherman made proclama- 
tion, and it was sent to all the Indian camps by runners, 
and then we sat down to await the result. Almost the 
first chief to come in was Spotted Tail, and he was ac- 
companied by about 2,000 of his followers. He had 
obeyed the Government’s order, but was very bitter, and 
wanted to see General Sherman. The general came to 
North Platte, and Spotted Tail made his plea to retain 
his country, which was the most eloquent speech I ever 
heard from the lips* of man, white or red. I have it en- 
tire, as taken down at the time, but it would be too long 
to print here, and I can only relate the facts about it in 
this narrative. General Sherman explained to Spotted 
Tail and his chiefs the necessity for removing the In- 
dians from between the railroads and further away from 








advancing civilization; but they were still dissatisfied. 
Spotted Tail replied to General Sherman, and intimated’ 
that some of his people would not give up their country 
without fighting to retain it. Then General Sherman 
stood up and cried out, in a voice so loud it could be 
heard all over the plain: ‘‘So be it; so be it. Choose 
this day between war and peace. You go to the north- 
land or I will cover the prairies with my soldiers. I will 
send them out until they are as numerous as the blades 
of grass on the plains, and they will drive you and com- 
pel you to obey the behests of the Government.” 

The Indians were overawed by the vehemence of the 
great general, and folding their blankets about them 
sorrowfully returned to their camps, General Bradley 
camped above them and I camped below them, so that 
we had the Indian camps between us. Spotted Tail 
knew the futility of war, and in the evening came to 
General Bradley and said his people were greatly dis- 
satisfied, and he feared some of them would try to get 
away and go back to the Republican country. As for 
himself, he said, whatever might be his feelings, he knew 
there was no way but to submit, and he desiyged to save 
his people from the folly of war. He had one chief, 
Walk-under-the-Ground, who was very desirous of war, 
and Spotted Tail feared he might go away and attempt 
to take some of the young men with him. General Brad- 
ley advised Spotted Tail to be firm, and, if necessary, to 
arrest and depose Walk-under-the-Ground. The next 
day Walk-under-the-Ground went over to the cavalry 
camp and got some liquor. Then he went into the tent 
of Captain John Mix, one of my officers, and insulted 
him. Captain Mix rose from his camp-bed where he 
was lying, and seizing old Walk-under-the-Ground by 
the hair of his head, drew his sword and gave the old 
Indian a tremendous thrashing. Walk - under - the - 
Ground was old and lame, besides being pretty tipsy, so 
he made little resistance, and the irate captain drove 
him out of the camp. ‘‘ Walky,” as he was familiarly 
called, was a noted war chief, and of course was greatly 
insulted by the rough treatment he had received. He 
went to Spotted Tail and complained bitterly, but the 
great chief told him it was all his own fault, and he had 
nobody to blame but himself for his misfortunes. He 
said : ‘‘ When I go to the soldiers’ camp I do not drink 
liquor and they treat me well, but when you go there 
you drink and then you have ng sense.” 

At this Walk -under-the-Ground became still more 
angry and began to abuse his chief. He said: ‘‘ Once 
you were a man, but now you are only an old woman.” 
No greater insult can be offered an Indian warrior than 
to call him a woman, and Spotted Tail, on hearing the 
words of his subordinate, became wild with rage. Draw- 
ing his butcher-knife, which he always carried, he sprang 
upon Walk-under-the-Ground, and before any one could 
prevent him plunged the knife seven times into the old 
chief’s body, and he fell down dead at Spotted Tail’s 
feet. Ordering his attendants to carry the body out of 
the lodge, the great chief covered his head with his 
blanket aud sat down to mourn over what he had 
done. 

The death of Walk-under-the-Ground caused great ex- 
citement in the camp, and for a time it looked as if there 
would be a regular rebellion, but General Bradley inter- 
fered. He said Spotted Tail had done right, and the 
Government would sustain him. He was the chief, and 
all were bound to obey him. Walk-under-the-Ground 
had been defying his chief, and had finally insulted him, 
and then the chief had killed him. It was all right, and 
the chief would be sustained. 


Then Spotted Tail rose 
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up, and, throwing his bianket 
aside, strode into the middle of 
the rebels, and said : 

“Get back to your camp and 
obey me, or, by the Great Spirit 
that is above us, I will destroy 
every one of you!” 

The Indians went sullenly away, 
but that night Spotted Tail heard 
the followers of Walk-under-the- 
Ground were about to break away 
and go back to the Republican. 
He at once notified me, and I put 
strong guards about the camp to 
prevent them. Next day Spotted 
Tail assembled all the warriors, 
and, drawing them up in line on 
the plain, addressed them : 

**Some of you are dissatisfied,” 
he said, ‘‘and wish to go to war 
with the whites. Iam for peace, 
and desire to save your lives. 
When I was a young man and 
my people were strong, I loved 
war. For years I fought the 





BIG MOUTH. 


take care of us, and into His 
hands I commit our destiny. 
Some of you may still wish to go 
to war, but I do not. All of you 
who desire war ride to the front, 
but let those who are for peace 
stand fast.” 

About three hundred young 
warriors who belonged to Walk- 
under - the-Ground’s bands rode 
out, and Spotted Tail addressed 
them : 

“Go, my sons, and I will no 
longer prevent you, but when 
your hour of great trouble comes, 
as come it surely will, remember 
I am your father and chief, and 
return to me. You will be hun- 
gry, and I will feed you; you 
will be naked, and I will clothe 
you; you go out mounted, but 
you will come back footsore and 
weary. Most of you will never 
return alive, but such of you as 
survive the conflicts of war will 


whites, but at last was compelled to seek peace. I sought | meet me at Randall, and there you shall have a home 


it not from choice, but necessity. Every day I saw my 
people growing weaker and fewer about me, while the 
whites continually increased. I saw we must all perish 
from the face of the earth if the war continued, and so 
stopped. Look at us to-day! Look at the soldiers about 
us! What can we do? To resist is folly, and we can 
only submit to what is inevitable. The Great Spirit will 





SPOTTED TAIL EILLING BIG MOUTH. 


and a friend so long as I live.” 

It was very affecting, and moved many who heard the 
words of the chief to tears. The old warrior sat down 
and covered his head with his blanket that he might not 


| se the young men depart. I would not let the young 


warriors go, but ordered them back to their camp and 
pointed my cannon at them. They went sullenly to their 
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wigwams ; but that night nearly all of them 
stole out, and, swimming the North Platte 
River, which was then deemed impassabie, 
even by daylight, made off for the Repub- 
lican, where they joined Turkey Leg, a 
noted Cheyenne chief, who was preparing 
to go to war with the whites. I followed 
the fleeing Indians, but could not come up 
with them. 

The seventeen days allowed by General 
Sherman for the Indians to come in had 
now expired, and many of them were still 
out. The time was extended seven days, 
and then we went to war. Of that long 
and bloody war in 1868 and 1869 I need not 
write here ; suffice it to say that the Indians 
were beaten, and finally driven out of the 
country, with great loss of life and all they 
possessed. Sheridan conducted the war in 
person, and it was with his usual vigor, the 
Indians being pressed day and night. At 
one time he had twelve columns of troops 
after them, and they could neither eat nor 
sleep. At last, worn out, they surrendered, 
and we had peace once more. 

Spotted Tail had gone to Randall with 
most of his followers, where he was keenly 
watching the results of the war on the Re- 
publican, and waiting for his misguided 
young men to return to him. The words 
of the great chief had a singular verification 
in the case of the young men who had left 
us. Scarcely had the 300 reached the Re- 
publican, when General Carr struck them, 
captured their camp- horses and all they 
had, and completely set them afoot. Under 
Two Strike, an able chief, they started to 
go north, but the terrible Gaptain Mix got 
on their trail with two companies of cav- 
alry, and followed them day and night. He 
drove them across the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at Ogallalla and into the barren hills 
of the north, where there was neither game 
nor water. The Winter was coming on, and 
they almost starved and froze. It was not 
until Spring that they reached Randall and 
joined their chief, who received them with 
open arms. Many had died, and all were 
footsore, naked, weary and hungry. 

I did not see Spotted Tail for years af- 
terward, and then he was at Rosebud. He 
had removed from Randall to Red Cloud, 
and then to Rosebud. He said: ‘My 
troubles never cease. I am driven from 
place to place, and know not to-day where 
I will be ordered to-morrow.” 

Walk Fast told me the story of the great 
chief’s life, and Two Strike confirmed it. 

‘*Once,” he said, ‘‘we lived along the 
Plattes, and Spotted Tail was king. He 
ruled all the tribes from the Missouri to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Our first 
troubles came when the whites crossed the 
plains to California, when Spotted Tail was 
still a boy. We fought hard, but were de- 
feated and driven away from the Plattes. 
Then we went to the Republican, and left 
the great California trail open. There we 
remained until you came with General 
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Bradley and drove us out. We had many battles before 
you came, sometimes with the Pawnees and sometimes 
with the whites, who were constantly seeking to invade 
our country.” 

I asked him if Spotted Tail had always been for war ? 

“Never,” he replied ; ‘‘and he often spared the lives 
of prisoners whom others had captured, ‘ You will re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ the fate of Edward Bentz, who was 
killed in Cottonwood Caiion ? Captain Mitchell, of the 
Seventh Iowa Cavalry, came out in an ambulance, taking 
only a driver with him. He was from Fort McPherson, 
then a camp called Cottonwood, and where he was going 
I don’t know; probably to gather wild-plums. We were 
gathering plums, and the captain drove right into our 
midst. Bentz and Wise, two soldiers who were gather- 
ing plums, went up the cafon, and, seeing an Indian, 
fired on him. Then we fired on Bentz and Wise, and 
wounded Bentz. They rode down the cafon and joined 
Captain Mitchell's ambulance. All began to retreat to- 
ward the fort, and pretty soon Bentz got behind. A 
party of Indians, who were up a little ravine gathering 
plums, hearing the noise of the firing, came down to see 
what was going on, and cut Bentz off from the rest of the 
party. He fell, or was knocked, off the mule he was rid- 
ing, and the Indians killed him. Captain Mitchell, see- 
ing the fate of Bentz, gathered up the lines and started 
for the post. Several soldiers, who were out gath- 
ering plums, came running to the road and hailed him. 
They seemed to be on foot, and Captain Mitchell stopped 
his wagon to take them in. Some of them were so tired 
and weak from running that they could not climb up on 
‘the wagon, and had to be helped up. As soon as they 
were all in, Captain Mitchell started for the fort across 
the prairie, but his halting had given the Indians time to 
cut him off. They rode up close, and, swinging them- 
selves behind the necks of their horses, would fire balls 
and arrows into the wagon. The driver kept furiously 
on, but Capiaiu Mitchell, who was defending the wagon 
as best he could, was thrown out by a sudden jolt, but 
caught and hung on. Andersen, the driver, next fell, 
and Mitchell, climbing forward, put on the brakes. The 
wagon lurched to one side, and Mitchell again fell out. 
Sprivging to his feet, he ran into a gully and was 
quickly lost to view. We hunted for him, but could not 
find him. Spotted Tail, who was there afterward, said 
he saw Mitchell hid in the ravine, but did not molest 
him or discover him to the other Indians. The chief also 
deplored the killing of Bentz and Andersen, and said we 
should have spared their lives, but taken them prisoners. 
The killing of Bentz and Andersen took place about 
seven miles from Camp Cottonwood, where Fort McPher- 
son was afterward built. It is in Western Nebraska, on 
the North Platte River.” 

Spotted Tail was a most determined chief. He had in 
his bands a chief named Big Mouth. He was constantly 
disparaging the wisdom and power of Spotted Tail. He 
often had disagreed with his chief, and many predicted 
the death of one or the other. Spotted Tail went East, 
and on his return was wont to tell of the wonders of 
civilization which he had seen. His tales, of course, 
were marvelous to the Indians, and Big Mouth seized 
upon the opportunity to discredit his chief. But he 
reckoned wrongly, for one day Spotted Tail hearing Big 
Mouth had said his stories were lies, went with two of 
his friends to Big Mouth’s tent, and, calling him out, 
charged him with gross disrespect to his chief. Big 
Mouth did not deny it, and Spotted Tail, ordering his 
two warriors to seize Big Mouth, drew a pistol, and, 
placing it against his body, shot him dead. 





During the War of the Great Rebellion, Spotted Tail, 
with part of his numerous bands, occupied the upper 
portion of Nebraska, and warred along the Plattes west 
of Laramie. The great chief, with his family, was for a 
time, in 1863 and 1864, at Fort Laramie, which was then 
garrisoned by a regiment of Ohio volunteers, and among 
the officers was a fine-looking young fellow, with whom 
Spotted Tail’s daughter Monica fell desperately in love. 
Her passion was not reciprocated by the young soldier, 
and he did all in his power to persuade the dusky 
maiden to give up her attachment, but it was of no use. 
He told her he could not marry her, and that his people 
would not receive his Indian wife if he did. She could 
not understand why she, an Indian princess, was not as 
good as her pale-faced sisters. Day after day she would 
dress herself with scrupulous care, and come to the fort 
to see her beloved. It was pitiable to observe her, as, 
hour after hour, she would sit on the doorstep of the 
lieutenant’s house, waiting for him to come out. At 
other times she would follow him about the parade- 
ground, quite submissively, waiting for him to notice or 
speak to her. 

Spotted Tail, hearing of the strange infatuation of his 
daughter, remonstrated with her, and then took her 
away far over the mountains to scme distant portion of 
his tribe, where he left her with kind friends. She went 
away meekly enough, but fell into a deep melancholy, 
from which nothing could arouse her. She finally 
refused to eat, and wasted away to a mere skeleton. 

One day an Indian courier, with his horse covered with 
foam, arrived at Fort Laramie and brought the sad intel- 
ligence to Spotted Tail that his daughter was dying, and 
wished to see him before she went to the spirit-land. 
Away over mountain and stream rode the chief, and 
paused not by day nor by night until he drew rein in 
front of the wigwam where Monica lay dying. He 
found her quite weak, but still strong enough to speak to 
him. The chief took the fleshless hand of his beloved 
daughter in his own, and bade her speak. With a smile 
upon her wan, but still beautiful, face, she said : 

‘*T shall soon be at rest, my father, and I am so glad 
you have come. In that beautiful land where our kin- 
dred have gone before us I will wait for you, and you 
will come some day and join me. Your locks are white, 
and it will not be long now. I know your years of care 
for your people, and how trouble has made you prema- 
turely old, dear father. You have been a great chief, 
and you have yet many warriors left, but I pray you will 
cease from war, dear father, with pale-faces. Spare your 
people, my chief, and rest. The pale-faces are the people 
of him I love, and between you and them I hope war will 
never again come. O father, when I am dead, take my 
poor body and lay it on the hill beside the fort, where I 
learned to love so well. Perhaps he will come and seo 
my grave.” 

She ceased speaking, her hand grew cold and pulse- 
less, and the lustrous eyes glazed over with death. The 
Indian girl was dead. 

The heartbroken chief bade his attendants prepare 
the body of the dead princess for burial. Then, through 
snow and storm, she was borne away over the mountains 
on the shoulders of strong men, who brought her to 
Fort Laramie for burial. It was a-hundred miles and 
the journey occupied fifteen days. Her grave is still 


pointed out to the traveler as he passes Fort Laramie. 

I had often heard this pathetic story of Spotted Tail's 
daughter, but doubted its truth. One day I mentioned 
the matter to my venerable chaplain, Rev. Alpha Wright, 
and he said it was all true, he having been stationed at 
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Tort Laramie at the time and knowing all about it. I 
begged him to give me the facts in writing, and the fol- 
lowing is his letter, verbatim. It was written from his 
home at Plattsmouth, Neb., where he had returned after 
a visit to me at Omaha Barracks : 


“ My Dear GenexaL Brispin: Your letter asking for some 
information concerning the death and burial of Spotted Tail’s 
daughter, and such other facts as I could give about the history 
of the celebrated chief’s family, ete., is before me, It is now over 
ten years since the death of Monica, as she was called, and many 
of tho interesting facts connected therewith have been forgotten. 
1 was stationed at Fort Laramie, in February, 1865, when, one day, 
a messenger arrived at the post announcing that Spotted Tail, 
with a band numbering, I think, about 300, was on the other side 
of the North Platte River, with the dead body of his daughter, 
which he had brought from the Powder River country, fifteen 
days’ journey, and desired to bury it on the hillside near the 
grave of ‘Old Smoke,’ a friendly Sioux, who was a relative of 
Spotted Tail. 

‘General Henry E. Maynadier was then in command of the 
district of the Platte, with headquarters at Fort Laramie. At his 
suggestion the officers all mounted and rode down to the river to 
welcome the chief and his braves. They were advancing in a 
funeral procession with the body in their midst, and all were sing- 
ing or chanting a low, mournful dirge. We joined the procession 
and marched to the fort, and to the large room in what is known 
as the ‘Bedlam Quarters,’ where the Indians were received in 
form. The room had been hastily decorated with flags, muskets 
and sabres. All the principal men of the place were present, and 
the officers, soldiers and Indians completely filled, not only the 
room, but the porch outside. General Maynadier made a speech 
of condolence and welcome to Spotted Tail, and the chief replied 
in Sioux. This speech was very beautiful, and, even as imper- 
fectly interpreted in our language by Charles Gareau, affected 
all present. Among other things, I remember he said: ‘Is this 
all a dream, or is it a reality? When I look around at this 
beautifully decorated room, and see your sympathetic white 
faces, I think it must be a dream; then, when I look out of that 
window and see the sun shining, and hear the winds blow, I 
know it must be a reality.’ ® 

‘« He then stated that, though he had been on the war-path for 
some years, he desired now to be friendly, and gave the history 
of his daughter’s death, and said her last request was to be buried 
in sight of her best friends, the pale-faces. During the recital of 
his daughter's sufferings und the eventful journey of fifteen days 
‘with her body through snow and storm, the old chief was very 
much affected, and all eyes were moist. 

“ At the conclusion of Spotted Tail’s remarks General Mayna- 
dier arose and made what I still consider one of the best and 
most appropriate speeches I ever heard. He assured the chief of 
our deep sympathy with him in his affliction, welcomed him to 
the fort, and proffered his services. The chief and his warriors 
were evidently affected, and when the general proposed to bury 
Monica in the Post Cemetery, and have the chaplain read the 
burial service over the corpse, the chief was very much pleased, 
and his followers expressed their approbation by frequent deep, 
guttural ‘ Ughs.’ 

“The body of the Indian girl was wrapped in buffalo robes 
and bound about with cords, General Maynadier ordered the 
carpenters to prepare a scaffold and coffin, and when all was in 
readiness an ambulance was sent for, and just before sunset, on a 
clear but bitter cold day, the body was brought out, and the 
Indians and officers forming in procession, marched to the grave. 

“ At the scaffold the coffin was opened, and the officers filled 
it with gauntlet gloves, moccasins, red flannel and cloths, to keep 
the dead maiden comfortable on her journey to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, I then improvised a burial service, accommodat- 
ing my remarks to the Indian superstitions, I said Monica, from 
her happy home, would look down and take care of father, mother 
and friends, and that soon they would meet her where there was 
plenty of game and no snowstorms or tears. The mother of the 
dead girl stood by my side and wept bitterly, while the father- 
chief often wiped his eyes, and at the close of each sentence the 
dusky crowd gave a loud ‘Ugh.’ The box, which had been 
neatly covered with red flannel by Colonel Bullock, the trader of 
the post, was raised upon the scaffold and placed with the head 
to the east. The two white ponies of the deceased had been 
killed as soon as she died, and their heads and tails—which had 
been brought with her—were now nailed to the posts of the 
scaffold, and a barrel of water placed under each pony’s head, 





The ponies were to convey her to the happy hunting-grounds, and 
the water was for the animals to drink on the way. 

“The grave of Monica is among the first objects that strike 
the eye of the traveler as he approaches Fort Laramie on the 
Cheyenne Road. The love affair of this beautiful girl happened 
before I was stationed at the fort, and I knew nothing of it per- 
sonally, but I often heard the story from General Maynadier, 
Colonel Bullock and others, and always substantially as you have 
related it to me. 

“T think Spotted Tail had three wives, tho mother of the un- 
fortunate daughter Monica being the first and favorite. She was 
a small woman, and rather delicate. There were several children, 
ranging from an infant up to fifteen years ef age. Spotted Tail 
is a tall, well-formed man and a natural orator. He is the only 
really good speaker I ever knew in the Sioux tribe. If these 
hastily written notes contain any information, and are of any use 
to you, I shall be most happy. 

“General, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, A. Wriaut, Post Chaplain, U. 8. A.” 


Spotted Tail was killed at Rosebud Agency several 
years ago. He had a dispute with one of his subordinate 
chiefs, Crow Dog, and the chief shot him dead. Thus 
ended one of the greatest Indians that ever lived, and 
perhaps the most distinguished warrior and diplomat ef 
his times. 

Last Summer I saw his son and heir, Young Spotted 
Tail, as he is called, but he does not resemble his great 
father either in appearance or mind. He is a feeble 
young man of thirty or thirty-five, and has little ability. 
He is dying of consumption. His elder brother was 
educated at Carlisle and became a minister. He died at 
Rosebud, last Summer, of consumption. The mother of 
these young men, and also of Monica, is still living, 
though now quite old. I saw her at her son’s funeral 
last Summer, and she said to me: “I am almost the 
last, and very soon I will join my children in the spirit- 
land.” 

Note.—When Spotted Tail was a young man he always wore a 
eoonskin cap or headdress, and had the tail of the coon hanging 
down his back. In battle he was the bravest of the brave, and 
his coonskin cap and tail were always seen at the front. The 
whites soon came to know him as ‘‘ The man who wore the cap 
with the spotted tail,” and from that his name was changed to 
“Spotted Tail,” and he ultimately became known all over tho 


world as Spotted Tail, and so will continue to be known as long 
as Indian history lasts. 








FIN M:‘COUL AND THE GIANT 
CUCHULLIN.* 


By Davin Ker. 


‘* Lona ago, in the ould days before the English came 
over, and when aiven St. Patrick himself wasn’t born yet, 
ould Oirland was full of giants of all sorts and sizes, some 
no bigger than a round tower, and some so tall that yez 
cudn’t have tould the color of their hair widout a tili- 
scope. But the best of the whoule batch (for by all ac- 
counts he never ate a poor man in his life, unless he’d 
done something to anger him) was ould Fin M‘Coul, that 
lived on the hill above Dungannon. I've heard l’arned 
folks say that his right name was Fingal the son of 
Combhal, but they that tould me the sthory always called 
him Fin M‘Coul. And sure J ought to know something 
about him, for he was a kind o’ relation of my own, see- 
in’ that my mother’s third cousin’s husband’s aunt was 
some way related to Fin’s wife’s stepmother’s great- 
grandfather. 





* This legend is to be met with in various forms, not merely in 
every part of Ireland, but in many out-of-the-way nooks of North- 
ern Europe as well, 
pletest version, 


I have chosen what seems to be the com- 
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‘‘ Now Fin M‘Coul’s wife was called Oonagh, and my 
cousin Dan O’Toole (that was at the college till they 
turned him out for breakin’ an ould professor’s window 
wid a bhrick) tould me wonst that an ould English gin- | 
tleman called Spenser, who came and lived in Oirland | 
till he cud make poetry purty nigh as well as one of our- 
silves, made an illigant song about Oonagh M‘Coul, | 
ounly he made a misthake wid the name, and called her | 
‘Una’ instid. Anyhow, she was a mighty kind woman | 
inthirely, and a wondher at housekaping. As often as | 
twice a wake she’d have maybe twinty kings and queens 
to dinner wid her, all to wonst, ‘atin’ their praties out of 
the ould iron pot that samed to be always full, | 
dhrinking from a bowl o’ butthermilk as big as Misther 
Stanley’s stameboat down on the river there beyant. | 








Cuchullin. 








what wid his good house and his good wife, and the 
hoighth o’ fine company he kept, and the illigant divar- 
sion he had ivery market-day fightin’ wid the other giants 
from the next county (and sorra one o’ them he cudn't 
thrash when he gev his moind to it), ye moight have 
thought that Fin M‘Coul was the hapviest man from 
Banagher to Bandon. 

‘*But there’s often a black speck in the finest pratie, 
worse luck ; and the speck in the pratie of Fin’s happi- 
ness tuk the form of another giant, whose name was 
Fin himsilf was a big felley, as giants wint 
in thim days, but beside Cuchullin he’d have made no 
more show than an English harbor by the side of Cork. 
Wonst there was a big earthquake tatthered down half 
the houses in Tipperary, and shure ’twas nothin’ but 
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And thin afther dinner, when the kings had lit their 
dhudeens (short pipes) and the queens had got out their 
knittin’, ould Fin M‘Coul himsilf ’ud take his harp (that 
was made out of the ribs of a whale that he caught wid 
his own rod and line, sittin’ on the Hill o’ Howth one 
Tuesday aivening) and play them ‘Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or 
‘The Night before Larry was Stretched,’ till aiven the 
northaist wind that was blowin’ through the threes out- 
side sthopped to listen to him. 

‘* Now, this Mrs. Oonagh M‘Coul was ivery bit as cliver 
as she was good, and it was by her advice that Fin (for a 
raison that ye’ll hear prisently) built for himself, on the 
hill above Dungannon, a raal Oirish counthry house. I 
won’t say how big it was, for fear ye’d not belave me; 
but ye may guess at it when I tell yez that this village 
we're in now ud just have done illigantly to stand on 





the parlor mantelpiece for a chimney ornament. So, 


Cuchullin stampin’ his fut in County Down, hundreds of 
moiles away; and they say (but maybe it’s jokin’ they 
were) that one night whin his little gurl cried for the 
stars, he stood up on his tiptoes and tuk five or six 
o’ them down for her to play wid. 

‘* But the one sthory that iverybody tould of Cuchullin 
was that he carried a thundherbolt in his coat-pocket, flat 
as a pancake ; and he had flattened it that way wid one 
blow of his fist, just to show what he could do. Whin- 
iver he had to fight another giant, he’d take out this flat 
thundherbolt, and show it to him for a sample, so to 
spake, of what he was going to get. That was an illigant 
pancake, wasn’t it ? and shure Fin M‘Coul himsilf, brave 
as he was, felt so sick at heart whin he heard of it, that, 
although he’d alway: had pancakes to his dinner ivery 
Sunday, yet from that day forth he cud “iver abide aiven 
the smell of one at All, at all. - 














Yim 


GIANT CUCHULLIN. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE ROCKIES. 


to the same sauce as the rest. So poor Fin found himsilf 
in a moighty quare scrape inthirely; and whiniver he got 
word that Cuchullin was comin’ to call upon him, he 
found out all to wonst that he had some very pressin’ 


‘But although Fiu was willing enough (and ae 
blame to him for that same)'to leave Cuchullin alone, 
niver a bit was Cuchullin willing to lave Fin. Ye see, 


Cuchullin had given ivery giant in all Oirland a bating, 
barrin’ Fin M‘Coul himsilf, and ’twas well known he’d | business in quite another part of Oirland. But what 


made a vow niver to rest day or night till he thrated Fin ! throubled him more than all was that a wise woman who 
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knew iverything had tould him that some day or other 
Cuchullin and he must sartinly meet face to face, and 
that it would be a black day for one or other of thim, and 
poor ould Fin had a purty dacent notion that it was more 
likely to be the other than the one. 

‘Now there was one moighty quare thing about this 
Cuchullin, that, although he was the biggest giant in all 
Oirland (and of course in the whoule world beyant), this 
wondherful stringth that he had was all in the middle 
fingher of his right hand, and iv he wonst lost that, he 
was no more good than an ould pratie-basket. 

‘Now I tell yez that just about this toime Fin and a 
lot of other giants tuk it into their heads to make a road 
across the say from Oirland to Scotland, so as they 
moight go and see their frinds on the other side whin- 
ever they plazed, widout the chance of bein’ saysick. 
So to work they wint, and a moighty big piece they got 
done before the work was sthopped. Troth, ye may see 
it yersilves at this very day, and every gossoon (boy) in 
the whoule district knows it by the name of the ‘ Giants’ 
Causeway.’ 

‘*Well, they were all workin’ away on the Causeway 
for the bare life, and Fin M‘Coui himsilf doin’as much 
as anny two of thim, when all to wonst he got word that 
his inimy, Cuchullin, was coming to the Causeway to 
have a thrial of stringth wid him. 

‘‘Just then he happened to remimber that he hadn’t 
been home for a long while, and that Mrs. M‘Coul must 
be faling anxious about him. So he pulled up a pine- 
tree to sarve for a walkin’-stick, and away home he wint 
hot-foot. 

**Oonagh was moighty glad to have him back, as ye 
may think ; but she soon saw that there was something 
makin’ him onaisy, and as there was ounly one thing in 
the world that had power to frighten Fin M‘Coul, she 
could purty well guess ‘twas Cuchullin that he was 
thinkin’ of. And if she thought so before, she was sar- 
tain of it on the third mornin’, whin Fin awoke out of his 
slape wid a yell, and jumped up wid such a start that his 
head wint plum’ through the roof, and stuck up out of 
it for all the world like a weathercock. 

‘**Murdher, murdher!’ cries Fin ; ‘won’t annybody 
help a rispictable giant that’s kilt inthirely wid a mur- 
dherin’ vagabone ?’ 

‘** What's the matther wid yez, Fin dear ?’ says Oonagh. 
‘Sure there’s no vagabone here but me. It’s ounly 
dhramin’ ye wor.’ 

‘** Was it only a dhrame it was ?’ says Fin, starin’ like 
a stuck pig. ‘*T'was a moighty onaisy one, annyhow. I 
dhramed that I met wid that baste Cuchullin, bad luck 
to him, and——’ 

‘¢*But, Fin darlint,’ says Oonagh, thryin’ to comfort 
him, ‘sure ye know dhrames always go by conthraries.’ 

‘¢*Thin it’s Cuchullin that'll be afther matin’ me, if 
that’s so,’ says Fin. ‘ But whichever of us two mates the 
other, it’ll be a black day for one of us, and I can purty 
well guess which one. That ould woman that knew 
iverything tould me so her own silf.’ 

***Maybe it’s only jokin’ she was,’ says Oonagh, as 
cheerily as she cud. 

‘* *Niver a taste of a joke in it,’ says Fin, wid a groan, 
‘or if there was, it’s a black joke it'll be for poor ould 
Fin M‘Coul, that niver harmed an innocent .giant in his 
life. But that’s not the worst of it, Oonagh marourneen. 
I can tell by the cowld runnin’ down my back that 
Cuchullin’s comin’ here now !’ 

*“‘“When Oonagh heard tha/, niver a word did she 
spake, but just ran straight up to the top o’ the house, 
from which she cud see the whoule country far and near, 





and sure that was the rason why (as I tould yez just now) 
she made Fin build his house on a hilltop so as he cud 
see Cuchullin before he came in sight. So Oonagh 
looked all about, aist and west, north and south, but no 
sign of Cuchullin eud she see, nor any livin’ man, barrin’ 
a pig that was takin’ a bath in a mud hole to clane 
itsilf. 

‘** Well,’ says she, at last, ‘iv he’s in sight annywhere, 
he must be out of sight behind that big hill beyant, that 
my sister Granua (Grace) lives on. I'll just give her a 
call, and ax iv she can set her oi (eye) on the spalpeen 
(scamp). Granua, dear, are yez at home ? 

“«* What is it, thin, Oonagh asthore ?’ says Granua, from 
the other hilltop ; for, ye see, the valley betune thim not 
bein’ more than twelve miles broad, they could talk 
across it quite aisy from one hill to the other, same as we 
do across a sthreet. , 

‘“** Sister Granua,’ says Oonagh, ‘it’s a mighty bad 
fix we're in inthirely, and ye must help us to get out of 
it. Go up to the top of yer house, there’s a dear, and 
tell me what ye see ?” 

*« «See ?’ says Granua, in half a minute ; ‘sure there's 
enough to see, if that’s all. It’s mysilf ‘ll niver pay an- 
other skultogue (halfpenny) to see a giant at a fair, now 
that I’ve seen the biggest of thim all for nothin’.’ 

“*Ts it a giant ye mane ?’ says Oonagh, moiglity 
throubled like. 

‘Ay, just that same,’ answers Granua, ‘and sorra anny 
giant I iver laid eyes on that wouldn’t go into his pocket 
aisy, and not lave so much as his toes outside. It’s down 
below Dungannon he is, sure, and he saims to be comin’ 
this way.’ 

*** Ay, that’s just where all our throuble comes from,’ 
says Oonagh. ‘That's the great Cuchullin, and he’s 
comin’ here to give Fin a batin’.’ 

““*«The back of my hand and the sole of my foot to 
him, thin, for ever and a day,’ says Granua ; ‘ but anny- 
how, ye'll have toime to get ready for him, for he’s stil! 
more than a hundred moiles away, and.as he saims to be 
takin’ it aisy, he won’t be here for an hour and a half, ye 
may count upon that.’ 

*** But whin he does come,’ says Oonagh, ‘it’s some 
lunch he'll be wanting after his walk, so, Granua, I’d 


take it kindly of yez if ye’d just throw me over a good 
| big miscaun (pat of butter), for I’ve heard say that 


Cuchullin always ates lashings (plenty) of butther wid 
his bread.’ 

***VYe’re welcome, sisther,’ says Granua, and wid that 
she fists up the biggest miscaun of butther she had by her 
(and troth it wasn’t so mighty big afther all, ounly about 
as large as a three-story house), and wint to throw it 
acrass the valley to Oonagh. But in her disthress at 
Fin’s throuble she made a bad throw, and instid of goin’ 
the whoule twelve miles, the butther ounly wint half 
way. So thin she was so mad wid it for disgracin’ her 
before her own sisther, that by her fairy power sho 
changed it into a big gray stone, and there it lies to this 
day, wid the mark of her foive finghers in it as plain as 
print.’ 

” ‘Niver mind, Granua darlint,’ says Oonagh ; ‘ suro 
ye mint it all for the best. Good-day to ye now, for I 
must be goin’ down to get all ready for that basto 
Cuchullin, bad luck to him.’ 

**To work wint Oonagh, sure enough ; and first and 
foremost she dhressed up Fin like a babby, and putt him 
in a cradle in the darkest corner of the room, where no- 
body cud see his face clare. Thin she tuk and baked 


twelve cakes of bread, and inside aich cake of eleven 
she putt an iron plate so sthrong that if a man had thried 
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to. ate it it’ud have broken the teeth of an elephant ; 
but in the twelfth cake she putt no iron at all, for a 
rason that ye’ll hear prisently. Then she gev Fin a 
bowl of curds into the cradle wid him, and tould him 
what he was to do whin the time came to use them, and 
by the time she done all that ’twas nigh upon the hour 
that Cuchullin should be comin’. 

‘Sure enough, purty soon they felt the mountain 
begin to shake wid the heavy thread of him. Thin the 
whoule sky darkened wid his great shadow, as iv a thun- 
dercloud covered it, and in he came. 

**¢God save all here!’ says Cuchullin, stoopin’ his 
head as he stepped in, for the doorway, although a man- 
o’-war might have sailed through it aisy, widout scrapin’ 
her mastheads, was mighty low for the likes of him. 

‘**Save you kindly, honest man,’ says Oonagh, as 
frindly as if he had been her own brother instid of her 
worst inimy. ‘Sure it’s a pity inthirely that Fin’s not at 
home to resave ye. He’s mighty kind to sthrangers.’ 

‘©¢This is Fin M‘Coul’s place, thin ?’ said Cuchullin. 
‘Sure they tould me beyant Dungannon that I'd find 
it somewhere here. I preshume I’m spakin’ to Mrs, 
M‘Coul hersilf ?” 

‘¢* Sure an’ ye are,’ answered Oonagh, moighty bould, 
‘and I’m not ashamed of my name, nor of my husband, 
nayther.’ 

‘**«Troth, he has the name of bein’ the strongest and 
bravest man in the country,’ said Cuchullin ; ‘ but for all 
that, there’s one man not far from here ’ud be moighty 
glad to mate wid him. Whin is he expec.ed home, iv I 
may make so bould as to ax ?’ 

‘*¢Tt's mysilf that can’t tell yez,’ says Oonagh, ‘for 
it’s right away to the Causeway he’s gone. Some neigh- 
bors of ours brought him worrd the day afore yisterday 
that an ould dosthoon (lubber) of a giant named Cuchul- 
lin had gone there to have a fight wid him (as if anny 
giant that iver walked on turf was fit to thread on Fin’s 
coat-tail). The worrd wasn’t scarcely spoke whin up 
jumps Fin, and off he bangs to the Causeway widout 
aiven stoppin’ to put his pipe in his hatband. Heaven 
pity the poor ould giant if Fin mates wid him, for it’s 
little there’ll be left of him barrin’ sausage-mate, that’s 
purty sartain’.’ 

‘* Troth, Cuchullin’s face was an illigant sight whin he 
heard that! Ye see, wid all his stringth and bigness he 
was ounly an omadhawn (fool) afther all, widout brains 
enough to make pap for a babby; and to hear that Fin 
M‘Coul, instid of runnin’ away from him as he'd always 
thought, was runnin’ afther him, and hungry for a fight, 
made him feel, so to spake, quite conflusticated inthirely. 
It’s no good sayin’ that he stared like a stuck pig—niver 
anny pig that I’m acquainted wid, were he stuck in 
twinty places at wonst, ’ud come widin a milo of him. 

“Cuchullin scratched his great head for a minute, 
fairly bothered, lookin’ (although that’s a bould worrd) 
ivery bit as big a fool as he was, and thin—as a fool 
always does whin he’s puzzled—he got angry. 

“* Tam Cuchullin,’ says he, in his tirrible voice, that 
rumbled like the first thundher of a storm among .the 
mountains, ‘and whin Fin M‘Coul and I mate, it'll be 
the black mornin’ for one of us—I won't say which.’ 

‘““Whin Fin heard thim words, and saw his inimy's 
great black head and fiery eyes close forninsi (opposite) 
him, he felt as if somebody was pourin’ a bucket of 
could wather sthraight down his back ; but Oonazh only 
laughed contimptuously, right in Cuchullin’s face. 

*** Did ye iver see Fin ?’ says she, eyin’ him from head 
to fut, as iv he’d been a babby thrying to look as big as 
its father. | 








*** How cud I?’ says he ; ‘sure he always tuk moighty 
good care that I niver should get a chance to do that 
same.’ 

***T thought so,’ she says, laughin’ agin ; ‘and I can 
tell ye, my poor felley, that whin ye do see him, ye’ll not 
be afther forgettin’ it for the little time that ye’ll have to 
live. But see now, the wind’s changed, and here’s the 
cowld air comin’ in on the child’; so maybe ye’d be so 
frindly as jist to take up the house and turn it round, 
for that’s what Fin always does whin he’s here.’ 

*‘Cuchullin looked quare at that, as well he might; 
but he had too much sperrit to let himself be bate by a 
woman, So, afther givin’ three pulls to the middle 
fingher of his right-hand (in which, as I tould yez, all 
his stringth lay) he got his arms right round the house 
and fairly turned it. Jist thin the cradle in which Fin 
lay began thrimbling till it craked so that the neighbors 
heard it twelve miles away, and tuk it for the wind mak- 
in’ the threes groan in the forest ; but as for Oonagh, she 
was ivery bit as bould as before. 

‘***Troth, ye’re purty sthrong for yer size,’ says she ; 
‘and as ye’ve bin so. obligin’, maybe ye wouldn’t mind 
doing us another little kindness. Ye see, it’s moighty 
badly off for wather we are up here on this hilltop, and 
Fin was jist thinkin’ of pullin’ apart thim rocks down 
yondher, to see iv he cud find a spring, whin the news 
that ye wor goin’ to the Causeway started him off hot- 
foot to mate yez. Now, if ye’d take the throuble to do 
us that little turn, I'd take it kindly of ye.” 

“Out wint Cuchullin at wonst—so proud of showin’ 
his stringth, the baste, that he niver remimbered that he 
was working to plaze his inimy—and, havin’ cracked his 
middle fingher nine times, he tore a gap in the rocks four 
hundhred feet deep and a quarther of a mile long at the 
laste, which goes to this day by the name of Lumford's 
Glen. Thin Oonagh hersilf felt mighty quare, seein’ that 
she had to do wid a man that could take Fin in one hand 
and swape the flure wid him, but niver a taste of fear did 
she show, at all, at all. 

*** Well,’ she says, ‘it’s a civil little chap ye are, be ye 
frind or inimy ; and sure, afther that, ye mustn’t refuse 
a cake of our home-baked bread. Troth, if I let yez go 
widout bite or sup, Fin ’ud be afther givin’ me almost as 
big a batin’ as the one he’s kaping hot for yersilf.’ 

**Cuchullin tuk the cake she offered him (knowin’ no- 
thin’ of the iron plate inside) and wint to take a big bite 
out of it, whin all to wonst there came a crash like a 
ship’s mast breakin’, and thin a stamp and a roar that 
made the tide run backward at the mouth of the 
Shannon. 

“**Thundher and turf!’ cries Cuchullin ; ‘what's this 
ye’ve given mo to ate? Here's the two best teeth in my 
head broke short off !’ 

**Arrah, thin,’ says Oonagh, as cool as ye plaze, 
‘that’s Fin’s own bread, that nobody can ate barrin’ 
himself and this babby in the cradle here ; but since ye 
think yersilf able to fight Fin, I thought maybe ye cud 
ate his bread. Thry another cake —maybe it’s not quite 
so crusty.’ 

‘**But it saimed as iv it was, for the next minute 
Cuchullinggev another roar louder than the last. 

**Take yer bread out o’ this,’ he scraimed, ‘or I’ll 
not have a tooth left in my head. 
o’ thim gone!’ 

‘*** Well, honest man,’ says Oonagh, ‘if ye can’t ate the 
bread, say so quietly, and don’t be afther frighthenin’ the 
babby. See now, it’s awake he is already.’ 

“*Mammy,’ roared Fin, ‘I’m hungry ; give me some- 
thing to ate.’ 


There’s another pair 
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“‘Oonagh gev him the one cake in which she’d put no 
iron, and down it wint as a salmon goes down the lape 
(leap) on the Bann, while Cuchullin looked on wid a face 
like a pig thrying to rade a milestone, at seein’ such a 
babby atin’ bread that was too hard for himsilf. 

“*Tt’s an illigant slip of a boy ye have there, Mrs. 
M‘Coul,’ says he. 

““*Ye may say that same,’ answered Oonagh; ‘and 








daddy's way, for it’s in flummery he’d have yez in two 
minutes.’ 

‘* By this time Cuchullin was in such a fright that he 
scarcely knew where he was, and he tould Oonagh that 
he saw now he was no match for her husband, and that 
he’d niver come nigh him while he lived. 

“« «But before I go,’ says he, ‘ will yez let me feel what 
sort of teeth yer babby’s got, to ate such bread as that ?” 
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he’s purty sthrong, too, for his age. Come out, darlint, 
and show this dacent little man something worthy of 
yer daddy.’ 

“Up gets Fin, and puttin’ a white stone into Cuchul- 
lin’s hand, ‘ Are ye sthrong enough,’ says he, ‘ to squeeze 
the wather out o’ that ?” 

*‘Cuchullin sthrove till he was black in the face, but 
the mere he thried the more he cudn’t doit. Thin Fin 
tuk up a fistful of the curds as if it was a white stone 
they wor, and squeezed out the whey upon the flure. 

“*You talk of fightin’ my daddy,’ says he; ‘why, I 
can bate ye mysilf. Troth, ye’d better kape out of 





| 


‘* * Wid all the veins o’ my heart,’ says she; ‘ounly ye 
must putt yer hand far in.’ 

**Cuchullin was moighty surprised to find such illigant 
teeth in a babby; but he was more surprised when Fin, 
feelin’ the terrible middle fingher betune his teeth, bit it 
clane off, and down fell Cuchullin, as wake as wather, 
while Fin fisted up an ax, and wid one blow stritched out 
the wicked ould giant as dead as Biddy O’Callaghan’s 
pig. So he got the reward of all his ill dades, and as 
Fin and Oonagh were the manes of removin’ him, their 
names are held in honor throughout the whole of Oirland 
to this day.” 
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SURPRISED INTO MARRIAGE. 


Aprian Hearn came home from Europe to attend the 
wedding of Julian, his eldest brother, who was about to 
marry his ward, Hinda Spear. Adrian was prepared for 
a long round of festivity, and therefore he was greatly 
shocked when a messenger met lim the moment the 
steamer landed, with word that Julian had fallen sud- 
denly ill, and now, at the point of death, was anxiously 
awaiting his youngest brother’s arrival, as he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate, intended for 
Adrian’s ear alone. Filled with grief and wonder, he 
hastened home, and was ushered into the sick-room, 
which was immediately deserted by the other members 

Vol. XXIV., No. 5—39, 


| of the family, that the secret interview might take place 
| before it was too late. 

| ‘“‘T am thankful,” Julian said, as soon as they were left 
alone, ‘‘ that you have come in time, for I wish you to 
right a wrong that I have done.” 

‘*A wrong ?” said Adrian, questioningly, for the whole 
family held the maxim that Julian could do no wrong. 
| ‘‘A wrong,” the sick man repeated, ‘‘ which you of all 
my brothers can set right, as you are still untrammeled 
by a family. First, I lost Hinda’s fortune in specula- 
tion, and, disliking to lose enough of my own to repay it, 
I kept it a secret, and proposed marriage to her. Two 
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months ago, seeing what I thought an excellent oppor- 
tunity for regaining it, I risked nearly all my own, and 
lost that too. No one who knows me personally is 
vware of it, and if you will do as I desire it, need never 
be known to any one but you. I ask, as a dying request, 
that you will set this right. You can ; for, though I was 


our father’s Joseph, you were his Benjamin, and your | 


portion was most securely invested of all. You know 
how dear we hold our family name.” 

“I know,” Adrian answered, unhesitatingly, ‘‘and I 
promise to do what you require. Only tell me how.” 


Julian had always been a ruling spirit in the family, 


and no one thought of opposing him; Adrian, who | 


adored him, least of all. Still, the sick man eyed the 
boy uneasily while he put forth the next declaration. 

“The only way to prevent my being exposed is for you 
to marry Hinda at once, before I die.” 

Adrian winced. 

‘‘IT know you both better than you know each other,” 
continued Julian, ‘‘and am sure you will be happy to- 
gether, or I would suffer and die in silence, even though 
it would break poor mother’s heart. You are nearer 
Hinda’s age than I.am, and a better match in every 
way.” 

‘“But;” Adrian faintly interposed, “will not Hinda 
object to being disposed of in such a manner ?” 


‘Surely you have not the heart to thwart my last de- | 


sire?” Julian exclaimed, in a pathetic tone. ‘‘I entreat 
you to listen to-;what Isay. There is no other way. I 
have thought it over until I have nearly gone mad. If 
you hesitate Iam lest. Hinda is proud, and if she sus- 
pected the truth «she would never marry you in this 
world. Just now shes in.anervous state of mind, stun- 
ned with the thought of my sudden death, and she will 
refuse me nothing. “We -have only to urge ‘the matter 
strongly in unison, :and «she will :consent.” 

‘But do you ‘think it right :to take advantage of her 
present-statu_uf mind tomrge her to.a step that-she may 
regret hereafter?” Ad-jan said, more sternly. 

‘“T he -entl justifies ‘the =means !’’ cried Julian, his:tem- 
per amgovernable «still, even ‘though -he was upon his 
deathbed. ““She will mever »regret it, if you manage 
wéll,sandit owillibesdll intthe‘family. I didnot expect a 
refusal, anil] hhavexmade-every »preparation. The clergy- 
man ‘is sent for,and here is the wedding-ring which /I 
have had engraved with Hinda’s name and yours. ‘It 
only remains for me to assemble the family, declare my 
wishes before them, and then you are to segond the 
plan and carry it out.” 


Without waiting for a reply, Julian struck the bell at | 
his bedside sharply, and the family, consisting of his | 
mother, three married brothers, and Hinda Spear, en- | 


tered the room. He lost no time in laying his plan be- 
fore them, introducing it in its most favorable light. 

All approved, his mother weeping at the noble, self- 
sacrificing spirit he displayed. Hinda alone was filled 
with consternation at the proposal. Every one joined in 
urging it upon her, however, Adrian with what grace he 
could, and the clergyman entering at that moment, and 
supposing from the position of things that all, was ar- 
ranged, at once began the ceremony, the sick man giving 
the bride away in such a manner as to bring tears to the 
eyes of all except the two most concerned in the strange 
transaction. 

Adrian took Hinda’s cold little hand in his, and, lis 
teeth set hard together to keep from chattering, his feet 
braced that his knees might not tremble, he made the 
proper responses. 

, Hinda, though considered beautiful, did not make an 


| attractive bride. Her hair was disarranged, not in graco- 

ful, flowing confusion, but in rough, untidy braids, put 

up awry, with hairpins half falling out. Her tear-dimmed 
| eyes, swollen lids and red nose did not add to her beauty, 
| for, from the first, her feelings had been constantly har- 
| rowed by the peculiar but well-meaning Mrs. Heath, who 
held that strong grief affected the brain. Adrian had 10 
| opportunity to kiss her after the ceremony, even if it hal 
| occurred to him to do so, for the closing prayer was cut 

short by an exclamation from the sick man, who, appar- 
| ently satisfied with the sacrifice the two young hearts had 
| made for his sake, suddenly expired. All rushed to his 
bedside, or, rather, all but one ; for, when it was over, 
Adrian bethought himself to look for his wife, and found 
that she had fainted quite away, and was lying, unno- 
ticed, upon the floor. 

**TIs she delicate ?” he asked his mother, for between 
his college days, his European tour, and Hinda’s ab- 
sence at school, he knew very little concerning her, ex- 
cept through report. 

** Not at all,” Mrs. Heath replied ; ‘‘I never knew her 
to faint before; her nerves must be all unstrung.” 

Adrian thought it quite probable, for he was in a state 
of mind bordering upon cistraction himself. Hinda soon 
revived, and was carried to her room, the doctor recom- 
mending perfect quiet for her, and so Adrian saw her no 
more that day. As all had been broken of their rest for 
some time past, the family retired at an unusually 
early hour. Adrian went to his room, but not to sleep, 
| and near midnight he wandered down to the drawing- 
| room where his brother’s body lay in state, and knelt 
down beside it. 
| ‘*O Julian,” he cried,at length, ‘‘ your motive I daro 
| not question, but oh,;what a terrible wrong you have 
done me! J would willingly have given my fortune to 
pay Hinda the debt you owed her, but my hand—surely 
| that was «my own !” 

The bitter tears were falling from his eyes. He mu:t 
give vent to his anguish in‘some way. He had such 
golden plans for the future, and now his whole life was 
marred. A moment later an almost imperceptible sound 
startled him,and he looked up, shocked, alarmed, for 
Hinda stood mear, regarding ‘him. She had put on a 
loese, white cashmere:robe over her;gown, and it traile: 
the floor in long, free ‘folds behind her. She looked far 

mere beautiful than he deemed possible:a few hours ago, 

| for her face was colorless-exeept the lips, her eyes clear 
and blazing, her yellow hair floating back over her 
shoulders. She seemed like a visitant from another 
world ; only her lips were too sweetly human. Some- 
thing like a glow of resignation throbbed through 
Adrian’s veins as he beheld her. It was as if he had 
been obliged to part with all he held in life for a flawed 
and worthless gem, and some fairy had changed it to a 
| priceless diamond in his hand. If she had not heard his 
| incautious words all might yet be well. He was not long 
in doubt. 

‘**T cannot give you back your freedom,” she said, ‘‘ but 
[ beg you to remember that the chain which binds us 
was forced upon both, and that it holds me, too, against 
my will.” 

‘Forgive me !’ he cried. ‘I bitterly regret your hear- 
ing my unjust, inconsiderate words. Believe me, I hold 
| you in respectful esteem, and to know you better will be 
to love you dearly, that I cannot doubt. Let us be pa- 
tient with each other, Hinda ; surely time will set every- 
thing right. For my own part, I promise to treat you 





with considerate tenderness, never urging my presenc? 
upon you more than is absolutely necessary until you 
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know me better, and perhaps you may learn to like me a 
little in time. I will try-——” 

*To love me? Thanks!” with chilling irony. ‘ Please 
do not mock me with idle words. Iam thankful I heard 
the truth from your lips to-night, for any certainty, how- 
ever humiliating, is better than suspense and doubt. It 
was all done, I see quite clearly, to protect the family 
name, and perhaps the honor of bearing it would recom- 
pense me in a measure for the shameful way in which it 
was thrust upon me, did I not hate it so much as you re- 
vere it. Ever since I became a member of the family it 
has been held up as something we must all worship—it 
came before comfort, honor, truth; in short, it has 
proved a very Juggernaut that has crushed me into the 
dust! Even now, when you speak of the future, it is 
love for that, rather than respect for me, which prompts 
you to hold out the olive-branch of peace. You will not 
urge your presence upon me further than is necessary to 
protect the family name—ah, I understand you! True 
family pride I honor, but there must be something 
radically wrong when any name needs to be bolstered 
up by constant sacrifice !” 

‘‘Hinda,” he said, drawing nearer and striving to take 
her hands in his own, ‘‘I will not ask you for my own, 
but for my brother’s sake, be calm. Remember——” 

*‘Remember ?” shrinking from him. ‘‘ Rather bid me 
to forget! Until then I shall hate him, his memory, and 
you—hate all who bear his name !” 

‘‘ Hush !” he said, speaking very gently, feeling thank- 
ful in his heart it was not chiefly for his brother she was 
grieving, after all. ‘‘You are terribly excited, and say 
more than you really mean. Don’t think I blame you ; 
you have had severe provocation, for we have done you a 
frightful wrong between us all, my poor girl. I could 
not have consented, only it came upon me so suddenly I 
had no time for thought, though I felt it a deep wrong 
to you from the first.” 

‘That is it! she answered; ‘I, too, had no time for 
thought. ‘Tyranny forms a strong component part of 
the Heath character, and weak natures, like mine, find it 
easier to yield to it than oppose. Why, in some respects 
I had almost forgotten my own individuality; I dressed, 
walked, rode and ate according to the whim of your 
mother and Julian. And when they said to me, ‘You 
must marry Adrian,’ I could only ery against it a trifle 
and submit, though I did not know—indeed I did not 
know the marriage was distasteful to you, too. We were 
both duped and surprised into it, and now, there is no 
remedy. What are we to do with our blighted lives ?” 

‘‘ Listen,” the said, drawing nearer, only to have her 
move further away; “do not shrink from me so! Do 
not fear me; Iwill try to act in all things, henceforth, as 
you wish me todo. Are you sure it is a blight which 
has fallen wpon our lives? I thought so, I confess, an 
hour sinee, but Ido not consider it one upon mine, at 
least, now. You do not know me at all, and are inclined 
to doubt me, but will you not take me, just a little, upon 
trust ? The very fact of my yielding so weakly to-day 
proves that Iam not a tyrant, and though I have been 
proud of the name I bear, believe me, it was never 
dearer than honor, truth or love.” 

Hinda listened quietly; the scornful look had left her 
face, but sheewas deathly pale. 

“‘T want to ask one question,” she said. ‘* You have 
been truthful with me so far ; pray do not deceive me in 
this. Are you quite heartwhole? Is there no other 
woman to whom you are, though ever so remotely, in 
hovor bound ? Were you and I the only ones wronged 


to-day ?” 











Her eyes were fixed earnestly upon his pleasing, dé- 
bonnaire, though not strictly handsome face ; she was 
counting the chances against his having loved, and the) 
seemed few. 

“T think,” he began, slowly, “I almost loved once. 
I went so far, indeed, as to propose to the lady, but she 


refused me for a handsomer man. Her action was a 


| deathblow to the tender feeling with which I regarded 


her, and so, according to Mrs. Browning’s theory, | 
never loved at all. Since then I have had one or two 
fancies, neither, perhaps, quite worthy of me ; but when 
I married you to-day I was quite heartwhole, and free 
from any entangling alliance whatever. I felt to-day a 
profound pity for you, yet the feeling was mingled with 
a half-resentment, even though I knew you were not to 
blame. Before the breath of the first words you spoke 
to-night—yes, before your presenee alone, this feeling 
melted quite away, and something new and strangely 
sweet has come to take its place. Faint and undecided at 
first, this feeling has grown stronger with every moment 
since ; whatever you did, whether you spoke or listened, 
whether you upbraided me, defied me, put your hands 
behind you for fear mine might touch them, or drew 
back your chaste skirts that my near presence might not 
contaminate them, it only served to fan this feeling into 
a clearer flame. It would be a novel thing to woo one’s 
wife, but I am sure it will be exceedingly agreeable to 
me, and perhaps I may succeed in winning your love. 
But you are faint; may I not offer my arm to the head 
of the stairs? I will intrude no further;”’ but she 
motioned him away. 

She turned to leave the room, slowly and unsteadily, 
seeming faint and blind, but struggling against this 
faintness with all her force of will. Putting out her 
hands to the casement on either side, she passed through 
the door, and, reaching the staircase, she clung to the 
railing as she lifted her feet slowly and painfully up the 
stairs. Adrian followed at a little distance, fearing she 
might fail, but she reached the top in safety, and glanc- 
ing down upon him with a look reproachful, yet with 
something in it of tender regret, she tottered to her 
room, entered the half-open door, closed it as if with an 
effort, turned the key, and fell heavily upon the floor 
within. 

Adrian tried the door softly, but it was securely locked. 
He sat down at the threshold and listened ; all was still 
as death save the beating of ‘his’ own heart, which was 
strangely loud. He was frightened, yet something--not 
love for the family name—deterred him from ealling for 
help. He listened eagerly, and was at length relieved 
by hearing a little, gasping sigh from within. Then 
there was a stir, and by her breathing, Adrian could tell 
that Hinda was sitting up, and leaning her head against 
the door. 

‘“*Hinda!” he called, gently, fearing any one might 
hear ; ‘‘I am waiting, dear, for I fear you are ill. Shall 
I call assistance ? Or, if you prefer to be alone, I will 
wait here, and if you need anything, you can call. Creep 
into bed quickly, or you will take cold.” 

She assured him that she had quite recovered, and 
Legged him to go away; so he went to his room, know- 
ing that rest and quiet were what she needed most. Early 
in the morning he was astir, moving restlessly about, 
watching for some sound or token that Hinda was able 
to rise, and at last was not sorry to see his mother knock- 
ing at her door. There was no answer, and Mrs. Heath 


opened the door and went in, only to turn back a 
moment later, with a startled face and a letter in her 
hand, 
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‘‘Hinda is not there,” she said ; ‘‘and here is a note freely for the sake of the family name, but do not feel called upon 
for you.” | to make any further sacrifice for it. Don’t be troubled about me, 
Adrian opened it. nervously. end read: | Tam going to a safe haven, where I can earn my livelihood with 
P F _— ; | ease, and please don’t try to find my place of refuge.” 
‘Tam going away. It is the only thing I can do to show my F , 7 4 
gratitude for your kindness tome, If I were to remainI might! Seeing Adrian grow white while he read, Mrs. Heath 





A FOUR O'CLOCK TEA. 


be tempted to accept your pity, which is almost as gentle as love, | snatched the letter from his hands when he had finished, 


and that would be unjust to you. So return to Europe in peace, | and, learning from it the true state of affairs, she went 
follow out the line of study and travel you have marked out for 


into a fit of hysterics without delay. Adrian begged her 
yourself. I will never trouble you in any way. When you return 0 be eal d t } h Hind ld be 
you can quietly procure a divorce; indeed, I think, by taking the . oo, oo epee °F rd wae ae be 
thing in time, you can keep our marriage a secret from the first. | ®Pt to go, but it was some time before he received & 
Give yourself no concern about the debt Julian owed me. I shall | rational reply. Aroused at length, she declared that 
not mind it if he used up all that was mine. I give my fortune | Hinda had, without doubt, gone hack to her friend and 
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forme. teacher, Mrs. Fry, who conducted a very select 
boarding-school a few miles from the city. Mrs. Fry was 
extremely fond of Hinda, who had sent her numerous 
pupils, and it was probable she would now take the girl 
as a teacher. Rushing out, Adrian proceeded to the 
depot, and found that a lady answering to his description 
of Hinda had purchased a ticket to the very town where 
Mrs. Fry resided, and gone out upon the earliest train. 
There was still time for him to go home and acquaint his 
mother with the state of affairs before the next train was 
due; so he hastened home, and upon leaving the carriage 
dashed up the steps so hastily that he slipped, turning 
his ankle so badly that he could scarcely walk. Between 
his mother’s hysterics, when she found he was likely to 








Mrs. Fry stood aghast, and asked Hinda what she in- 
tended doing. When informed that she was resolved to 
remain and act as teacher, Mrs. Fry did not second the 
motion with any degree of enthusiasm, but, on the con- 
trary, announced the opinion that Hinda had been very 
foolish in leaving so good a home. 

‘Tt is all very well,” she said, ‘‘for romantic young 
girls to renounce a fortune with the air of a queen, but 
when you come to earn your bread and your butter for a 
few weeks by dint of hard work, you will find out how 
great a mistake you have made. I have no position to 
give you ; if I took you it would be upon charity, for all 
the positions I have to give are filled satisfactorily.” 

Hinda saw that Mrs. Fry did not look upon an humble 
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LAY DOWN. THE OTHER WAS GONE LIKE A SHADOW.”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


leave before the funeral, and the stern command of the 
doctor that he was not to step upon it for a week, Adrian 
was induced to remain and have his ankle bathed and 
bandaged. And, to prove that it was very bad indeed, 
his mother was constantly bathing it with all manner of 
soothing lotions, until the swelling went down and the 
pain disappeared long before she was ready to have 
either transpire. However, she kept him until the 
funeral was over, and immediately after he departed. 

Meanwhile, Hinda reached Mrs. Fry in safety, and was 
welcomed by that lady with open arms. The first day 
she only said she was ill, and had come for a quiet rest ; 
but on the second, Mrs. Fry, being quite curious, ques- 
tioned her so closely that she could only sob out the 
whole story. 





applicant for a position in the same light that she re- 
garded an heiress in the habit of sending her pupils and 
gifts innumerable, and she would have risen from her 
bed and left the house at once, only Mrs. Fry, becoming 
frightened at the set, white face, and thinking Adrian 
might possibly seek her out, smoothed matters over so 
far that Hinda was persuaded to remain for the present. 
When left alone again she conned over her list of friends, 
wondering where she could go next, and in spite of her 
efforts to put him out of her mind, her thoughts turned 
to Adrian with a strange longing. No one had ever 
treated her with such loving consideration, or seemed 
quite so unselfish as he, and before the day was over she 
could only lie, with the pain at her head and in her 
heart, and long for him to come and take her away, any 
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where, so he would be with her and care for her and 
never consider her a burden. And, he had said, perhaps 
she might like him in time. Why, she loved him better 
than all else already; she had loved him while he spoke 
the words, and only came away because if she remained 
she knew she would wear her heart upon her sleeve, and 
she was ashamed of being won so easily. All night long 
she thought of these things, and far into the next day; 
and then, when some one came at last and said Adrian 
was in the parlor and really waiting to see her, her heart 
gave a great bound, and she rose and began to try and 
make herself look presentable. She put up her hair 
carefully and arranged her dress to the best advantage, 
and then, looking in the glass and seeing how pale she 
was, she made a face at herself like any child. 

**Oh, you dreadful face !” she cried. ‘* Why 
you be pretty to-day, of all days ?” 

And then she went down-stairs and stood at the door 
fully five minutes before she found courage to enter. At 
last, however, in a somewhat humble and very shame- 
faced way, she opened the door and went forward, and 
when Adrian quickly advanced and folded her in his 
arms and began to pet and scold her, she did not make 
the slightest resistance, but hid her face and tried not to 
cry, only half succeeding, however, in either. 

*“ Why, you are only a baby, after all !” he said, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘and I do believe you-are glad to see me. AmI 
right ? Surely, by this time, you have forgiven me.” 

**T was never half so glad of anything before,” she 
cried ; “never !” 

‘‘Nor I,” he said, decidedly. ‘To think you have 
been my wife four days and I never kissed you in my life 
until this moment !” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, presently, ‘‘ you would like me to 
be more reserved, since it was that trait in my character 
which first interested you in me ?” 

““No,” he answered, quickly, ‘‘I prefer you as you are 
now. You were superb that night, but you know it is 
never safe to repeat a sensation.” 

A little later, when by gentle questioning Adrian fqund 
how Hinda had been received by Mrs. Fry, and how 
lonely she had been, Mrs. Fry herself, who was absent 
when Adrian arrived, came bustling into the room and 
greeted them in a most effusive manner, but Adrian cut 
short her remarks by requesting Hinda to put on her hat 
and prepare to leave immediately, and while she was 
gone he presented Mrs. Fry with a sum of money, to 
pay, as he said, for his wife’s board during her stay, the 
last gift that lady ever received from either. And then, 
for it was Winter, he took Hinda upon a pleasant South- 
ern tour, and was so loving and kind then and thereafter, 
she never regretted being surprised into marriage. 


cannot 


LIFE ON AN OLD-TIME RANCH. 


Some sixteen years ago I found myself approaching a 
solitary shanty, perched on the top of a bluff, in the 
vicinity of the Big Blue River in Western Nebraska. It 
was near sundown, and I had not seen a house since leay- 
ing P. , forty miles distant, at early morning. 

My mission was one of some uncertainty. I was in 
quest of something to do. Iwas in a foreign land. I 
was most emphatically “‘ green,” and I had not an ac- 





quaintance even, from Maine to California. 

Moreover, I was simply dazed at the vastness of the 
country traveled, from Portland, Me., 
my destination, Nebraska City. 

My adventures in reaching P—— may form an article 


through Canada to 


| by themselves. At that point I had been trusted with a 
| horse by my host, who said his brother-in-law on the Big 
| Blue wanted a herder, and suggested the propriety of my 
| making the trial. 

| ‘This is how I found myself at sundown quite uncertain 
| of a welcome. 

| In response to my knock, the proprietor came out and 
| invited me in. 

Accepting, I found myself in a sixteen-by-six cabin, 
upholstered with a large stove, two chairs, a bed and 
trunk-table. The walls were clapboarded. An addi- 
tional Summer kitchen, built of odds and ends, into 
which two calves, with the family cat and dog, were in- 
troduced on cold nights, completed the architectural 
portion of the establishment. The floor was roughly 
boarded, and nailed in portions, which was a very con- 
venient arrangement, as it facilitated the process of get- 
ting out newlaid eggs with the mop-handle. 

Ah, my friends, sometimes I suppose you think you 
suffer hardships and privations, but I assure you, after a 
long and varied rolling-stone experience from Texas to 
Manitoba, I have yet to find an equal to the absolutely 
lonesome life we led that Winter on the Big Blue. 

Standing in the doorway, wave after wave of grass roll- 
ing into the gray sky, now (in December) a golden russet, 
broken by a few purplish clumps of cottonwoods on the 
creek. And still! 

The silence of death, that falls upon you till presently 
you get accustomed to it, and finally love it and yearn 
for it. If any one asked me what a rolling prairie was, I 
should say a hill ; beyond that you never reach. 

The proprietor and his wife, I believe, were English, 
and of that peculiar type which never ‘‘ wn-Englishes ” it- 
self under any circumstances. 

He was about forty, slim-built, and simply the most 
shiftless being I ever saw; his wife, about the same 
age, with stout build and fair hair, bespoke the Saxon 
strain. 

The sole burden of her song (like that of the brook, 
for ever) was that this country was not like the old 
country. Who could gainsay it? Everything here was 
bad, everything there was good. 

However, let’s come to the point. 

Yes, S said, he wanted a ‘‘’and ” to herd three hun- 
dred head of cattle, but he could not afford to pay any- 
thing, and, moreover, he did not know where I could 
sleep. 

This last remark caused me to waken up, and I sug- 
gested the impossibility of my returning that night, to 
which all agreed, and, after consulting Maria, he and I 
adjourned a quarter of a mile distant, to an old dugout or 
cellar, simply covered with brush, and filled with moldy 
corn and pumpkins. 

‘* My wife and I will sleep on the floor, sir, if you get 
the bed down here to-night,” and so I accepted Hobson’s 
| choice, pulled off my coat and went to work getting 
| out enough of the trash to put up the bed. 

The door had no hinges and had to be propped up by 
a log, windows the same; the latter arrangement I did 
not mind so much, as I got a shot at prairie chickens 
(strictly pot-hunting) and coyotes on moonlight nights. 

Well, I staid there four months. It came on a bliz- 
| zard, and I sort of got accustomed to it and faced the 
| music. I slept in that dugout when my beard froze 

to the sheet, notwithstanding abundance of English 

blankets ; and when the Spring rains and slush came, 1 

lay there wet to the skin, and I am alive to tell of it. I 

used to get up and go and light the fire, and do the 

chores, and those precious innocents would lie abed and 
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Jet the fire out; so I reversed this order of things. 


Tie had been settled there three years, and yet he had 
no shelter for his horses from the awful blizzards, unless 
the lee of the haystack might-be called such. I insisted 
on a hollow on the hill being roofed in, and with the 
wife’s assistance (place aux dames), carried the day. 

No watch or clock marked time for us, and on blizzard 
days, when no sun shone, we lived by guesswork. 

Breakfast consisted of bread, deer-meat, chicken, etc., 
coffee, dried apples and peaches (stewed), and “butter. 
Lunch I took in my pocket. Supper, read the above 
backward (for variety). 

Then jumping on Pinto, the mustang, I would open 
the corral and drive the cattle out for the day. Some- 
times it would be too cold for comfort to ride, and, 
having’ settled the cattle in some given direction, I 
would picket the pony and still-hunt. 

I remember, one day, the boss was enzaged—particu- 
larly engaged—with the business end of a locust-tree. I 
was looking on. I hate to interfere with people’s busi- 
ness, and after he disentangled himself from thorns, he 
asked if I supposed I could take the cattle home with a 
log of locust-wood. 

Privately, I had misgivings, and remarked on the un- 
certain whereabouts of the cattle; my objection on that 
ground, however, was overcome by the fact that the 
cattle were feeding in an adjacent ‘* bottom.” 

The words of command—the gee-and-haw—the alphabet 
of bullwhacking—were carefully instilled into me, and 
finally the oxen and myself were homeward bound— 
about four miles. 

For a while I kept repeating to myself the mythical 
words, when a brace of prairie-chickens got up, and I 
fetched them right and left. Having picked them up, I 
came back and started the oxen, and to my horror the 
idiots were approaching a deep gully. I wanted to turn 
them toward me, and had forgotten the text. 

I have no recollection of just what I said, but finally 
I said something they understood, and the danger was 
averted. 

I then hunted up a bit of paper, and wrote down the 
words, and as the trail was across a bottom, or flat creek 
valley, I lit my pipe and kept a lookout for chickens ! 

Hallo! not fifty yards off sprang a pair of white-tail 
deer. I was green, and had the worst attack of buck- 
fever imaginable. 

Finally I drew the charge, and substituted buckshot, 
those creatures meanwhile stupidly staring at us. Then 
I pulled the trigger, and one sprang up and moved 
along a little way, and lay down; the other was gone 
like a cloud-shadow. 

You know I felt like a murderer at first ; but when 
the fact was impressed on my mind that I had actually 
killed a deer—my first—I gave three cheers. And the 
last one I killed I wondered why the boy with me 
acted so much like a lunatic. Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis, 

* % * * * * 

Heigho! but the memory of thoso first days, the 
boundless prairie, the deep-blue sky, the awful burning 
sunsets the twilight heralded by the howl of the wolf, 
the night set with stars that only shine for youth, make 
up a happy memory. 

Coming back at dusk, the cattle corraled safely, to 
supper, and then to sit round the stove and wonder if the 
folks at home had any idea of actual life in the Western 
world. 

Those cattle had strange ways; they had a leader—a 
Loss whose sway was undisputed—and he would make it 





lively for them, finally, perhans a little too lively, and 
then they would turn and give him the most out-and-out 
thrashing imaginable, and another leader would be ap- 
pointed. 

Another idea of theirs was that you ought to be on 
horseback—they didn’t fancy the notion of seeing one 
afoot. 

Then the awful blizzards, when all the air was a fog of 
sifted, powdered snow blown by a merciless wind, that 
penetrated everything througl. and through. Ah! those 
were weary days sitting by that stove, piling in the corn 
to keep from freezing, and only half succeeding; the 
room would be filled with fine snow and frost particles, 
milk on the table would freeze hard within a few feet of 
the stove, and how the wind howled—like a demon ! 
Fancy this sort of thing without papers or books. Even 
drawing was a denied luxury. It was simply unbearable 
away from the stove, and there it was half-freeze, half- 
roast. 

The crest of the hill would be blown bare of snow, 
and descending to bed, I had wires and ropes fastened 
from the door to pickets in the ground, and felt my way 
along by them, once freezing my right hand pretty badly 
in the operation. To-day was simply the counterpart of 
yesterday —absolutely no change in our colorless Jines 
except that caused by the weather. 

Ah! I remember one day in March, looking out over 
the prairie, and here were the geese flying northward, a 
long wavering of wings and clamorous ‘‘ ponks”; and 
presently a most delicate film of green vailed the russet- 
dyed grass, which here, by-the-way, cures itself into hay, 
and presently, as if by magic, flowers of every tone and 
color rainbowed the ground on all sides ; but, singularly 
enough, not a bee was heard or seen. 

The reason for this, I think (and I merely give it for 
what it is worth), was the fact that owing to the prairie 
fires set by Indians to secure a late crop of grass for 
their ponies, there were no trees adapted for honey- 
storing. 

On such a bright Spring morning I bade farewell to 
S—— and his wife, and turned my steps toward P , 
reaching it as the glow of prairie fires kindled the skies 
around me, 

The Pawnees killed S-— a week after my departure. 
What was the fate of his wife I know not. 

This was one of the massacres that ended in Antelope 
Hill and Ash Hollow, where, Hancock defeating the 
Pawnees, they made peace and settled down at Genoa 
Agency. 





How to Make Diamonps.—The composition of dia- 
monds has been very persistently studietl by several 
eminent chemists, with the hope of discovering somo 
method of producing gems of commercial value, but 
without success. M. Despretz, a French scientist, has 
made the nearest approach. After considerable experi- 
menting he obtained carbon, free from all mineral sub- 
stances, from crystallized sugar candy. This he sub- 
jected to long-continued voltaic action, which resulted 
in the deposit of microscopic crystals in black octahe- 
drons, colorless, translucent plates, the whole of which 
had the hardness of diamond powder, and after com- 
bustion left no residue ; but nothing that could be 
classed as a gem equivalent to even an inferior native 
diamond has ever been produced in the laboratory. 


Somr men are, in regard to ridicule, like tin-rcci d 
buildings in regard to hail; all that hits them tt, .nd 
rattling off—not a stone goes through. 
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HUNTING THE WILD GOAT ON CATALINA. 


By C. F. Hoiner, 


WE were at Las Casitas, well up on the Sierra Madre 
Range, overlooking the San Gabriel Valley, when my 
friend suggested a wild-goat hunt on Catalina, that could 
be seen sixty miles away rising from the blue waters of 
the Pacific like some huge ocean monster. There are 
some who think that Catalina was at one time a part of 


‘*How the wild goats first came on Catalina is some- 
what of a mystery,” said my friend. ‘‘ Many explanations 
are given, but I think that the correct one is that many 
years ago the early Spanish settlers placed them there 
so that wrecked seamen might have something to live 
upon. At all events the goats are there, and so wild that 








HUNTING THE WILD GOAT ON CATALINA.—“ PUSHING IN BEHIND HIM, I SEIZED HIM FIRMLY. BENDING OUT, HE UNSLUNG 
HIS RIFLE, AND BROUGHT IT TO BEAR UPON THE GOAT.” 


the mainland of California, and a spur of the Santa 
Monica or Coast Ranges, and that an earthquake occa- 
sioned a sinking of the crust, thus forming the island 
that is now thirty miles off shore, twenty miles or so 
long, and from four to five miles wide. It is literally a 
range of high mountains rising abruptly from the sea ; 
the peaks having all the characteristics of their neigh- 
bors, the Sierra Madres, their sides cut and worn into 
huge cafions that. wind their way down to the ocean—in 
the wet season the beds of mighty torrents. 








an expert mountain-climber and shot are required to take 
them. It is some years since I have been there, and I 
should like to see the mountains and cafons again, for 
among them I had one of the most exciting adventures of 
my life. Yes, after these same wild goats ; and, perhaps 
when you hear my experience, it will dampen your ardor, 
as it did mine, for a continuance of the sport. 

‘Tt was about this time of year that I, with a friend, 
went over, just.after the first rains, when the country was 
blooming in all the newborn tints of green that are the 
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features of the Winters here. We made the trip in a 
small yacht, and the morning after the start found us 
camping under the mountain at the head of the island. 


The climbing was so difficult that we went in light 
marching trim; that is, took only actual necessities— 


rifles, water, and some condensed food ; and even these 


became a burden before we got through. The goats were 
so wild that they were as difficult to approach as the 
chamois of the Alps, and, as they were to be found only 
on the upper range, we entered a caiion, believing that to 
be the easiest way up. For several hours we crawled 
over the rocks and tree-trunks, increasing our altitude 
step by step and foot by foot. You can form no idea of 
the diffieunlt climbing from a distance. 
are just like*the Sierra Madres, deceptive in the extreme, 
and when we left the cafion, and hoped to find ourselves 


on a ridge leading directly up, we found we were con- 


The mountains 


fronted by cross caions, extending in every direction. 
These we followed down, finally coming into a larger 
one, that eventually led us to a precipitous rock that 
seemed to shut off further progress. We had lost the 
sun long ago, but at this point its rays burst in upon us, 
flooding the gloomy cafon with light, 
that the sides of the rock were covered 
and roots, forming a natural ladder up. 
our rifles being lashed to our backs. 

uncertain mode of progression, to say the least. 


and we soon saw 
with matted vines 
This we grasped, 
It was rather an 
The 
ledge was a soft, disintegrating granite, into which the 
roots had eut, often affording only the slightest footing, 
while occasionally a large mass would break away be- 
neath, start other pieces, and the slide, gathering force 
and material, would go roaring down below us with a 
deafening noise. By working slowly, we made, perhaps, 
850 feet upward on the vines, when suddenly my friend 
grasped my arm and motioned across the cafion. Taking 
a firmer hold on the root to which I was clinging, I looked 
over my shoulder in the direction indicated, and saw 
something that made my blood leap into increased 
activity. The cafion was about 2,000 yards wide at this 
spot, and we wére ut the level of the opposite side, and 
there, on a projecting ledge, standing ont in bold relief 
against the dark brush, was a monster goat. I could 
distinetly see the gleam of his horns, and he was stand- 
ing so still that he might have been carved out of stone. 
A shot was seemingly impossible, as our hands were 
employed in clinging to the roots, and if we could have 
put a bullet into him he would assuredly have fallen into 
the cafon. / 

‘** There he goes !’ whispered my friend, in an agonized 
voice ; but he only moved a step or two, showing now a 
full broadside—a beautiful shot—and upon the instant an 
I had both arms linked through 
two root-clbows, which gave me room to use them in 
holding my companion ; so, pushing in behind him, I 
seized him firmly. He had his. hands free, and bending 
out, unslung his rifle and brought. it to bear upon the 


inspiration seized me, 


Probably a shot was never taken under such cir- 
A slight break, and we would have 
gone down to utter destruction, as we were clinging like 
flies to a wall, but a second later the echoes of the old 


goat, 
cumstances before. 


canon were awakened again and again, and we saw the 
goat leap high into the air and fall dead, with its head 
actually hanging over the precipice. The discharge was 
followed by a rush from behind the ledge, and a dozen 
or more goats shot into view, darted away unmolested, 
and were soon lost in the upper chaparral, The game 
Wag ours, but we could not claim it except by going 
bach. As that was almost impossible, we determined to 
push on, and if practicable return on the other side, and 
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then secure our game, Another half-hour at the roots, 
and we reached the plateau, now covered with a crop ol 
volunteer barley, and through this we tramped for some 
time, and, when near the edge, my companion discovered 
goat signs. The barley was clipped in patches all about, 
and it was evident that goats were not far off, or had, at 
least, been there that morning ; but we wére doomed to 
disappointment, and for hours we toiled up without see- 
ing a horn. 

“Tt was late in the afternoon when wo reached the 
upper end of the cafon and found that we could not 
cross without spendimg the night on the mountain. We 
were standing deliberating, when I happened to turn my 
head, and there, on the other side, saw a large goat feed- 
ing by the edye of the chaparral, our presence being 
evidently unsuspected. Tt was along shot, and as thero 
a ledge on our side I determined to make tho at 
tempt to reach it. Unslinging my rifle, I started down 
and crawled over the edge, and found that what I had 
taken for a ledge was a rocky pinnacle, that rose from 
below, being independent, for several hundred feet, of 
[I found that a tree had fallen 
over the edge, the branches lodging on it forming a 


was 


our side of the cafion. 


natural bridge, and reaching this in safety, I started 
over it. 

***You want to hurry,’ whispered my companion ; 
‘the fog’s coming ;’ and looking down the cafion, I saw 
the treacherous mist, like a silver cloud, rolling in from 
the sea, forming a river of fog in the great ravines. I 
hurried over, climbed upon the branches, and sprang 
lightly upon a small ledge on the rock, which I grasped 
with myarm. For the next moment I scarcely know what 
happened. AsT sprang from the tree it gave, creaked 
and groaned, and then, with a frightful roar, went down 
into the caion, carrying tons of rock and gravel with it, 
and causing such reverberations that for some time no- 
thing could be heard above the din. As the crash came, 
the fog, that rolls in with remarkable rapidity her», 
reached my feet and swept by, so that I could not see 
the extent of the predicament I was in, and the fog was 
rising every moment. 

“*T'll go back for a rope,’ shouted my friend ;, ‘ tho 
tree's gone.’ I sung out, ‘ All right,’ and he started off. 
[ soon got tired of the cramped position and tried to 
move, but could find no foothold. I felt about with the 
rifle, but could feel nothing. I then dropped. » cart- 
ridge, and a few seconds later heard it clink on tho 
rocks far below. Another and another dropped in dif- 
ferent places showed that I was on a small ledge, and 
that the rest had been carried away. You know how 
rapidly it becomes dark here, night setting in in the 
Well, 
this and the fog that was now over my head soon left me 
in the dark. There was no particular strain on me, but 
how long I could stand in one position—whether I could 
do it all night—was the question that presented itself, and 
I soon made up my mind that I would either have to do 
this or go into the cafon. 


cafons some time before iv is felt on the plain. 


The wind rose ; after a while 
it began to roar down the mountain in fitful gusts, now 
almost tearing me from the ledge. The pinnacle was 
so small that I thought perhaps I could toss a rope over 
it and bind myself on, so [ began to take off my coat, 
holding on with one hand. In doing it I dropped my 
rifle, and heard it crash into the rocks below and dis 
charge, the fog being so thick that I could not see the 
light. The coat was of thick canvas, and in half an hour 
I had cut it up into fifteen or twenty cords, and bound 


them together. I then twisted around, with my back to 


the rock, that was dripping with moisture and slippery, 
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and taking the rope by the ends, T tried to throw it wpon 
the rock, but found that the wind blew it back. Time 
and time again I tried this, once almost losing my feet, 
and finally it occurred to mo to fasten some cartridges to 
it to weigh it down. 
little danger ; but finally T succeeded, and I again tossed 
the rope. This time it caught, and if ever a man felt 
thankful IT did. I now had the possibility of a sup- 
port, but whether it had caught against a ledge, or had 
gone entirely over, I could only determine by experi- 
ment, not an easy matter while standing on an eight-inch 
platform of slippery granite several hundred feet in mid- 
air. I commenced by switching it gradually, then a 
little harder, and then bore the weight of my arm against 
it, pressing my body back against the rock. To my joy 
it had evidently caught, and in a few moments I had the 
ends lashed about my body under my arm ; not that I in- 
tended trusting my weight to it willingly, but if in the 
night I slipped or lost my strength, the canvas rope 
would save me. I soon found that the constrained posi- 
tion was wearing upon me. I tried standing on one 
foot and pressing a little against the rope, then shifting 
over upon the other; and through the long hours of 
the night I kept this up, growing gradually numb and 
drowsy. 

“Tinally the strain must have become too much, as I 
remember experiencing a sort of indifference as to what 
became of me, Iseemed to pass into a state of coma, or 
something of the kind, for T was aroused by a blow, and 
found myself standing, or rather hanging, on the shelf 
in broad daylight, while my friend and a fisherman were 


THE 


THERE was a youthe, and a well-beloved youthe, 
And he was a squire’s son; 

He loved the bayliff's daughter dearoe, 
That lived at Islington. 


BAILIFF’S 


Yet she was coy and would not believe 
That he did love her soe; 

Noe, nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him showe. 


But when his friendes did understand 
His fond and foolish minde, 

They sent him up to faire London, 
An apprentice for to binde. 


And when he had been seven long yeares, 
And never his love could see, 

*Many a teare have I shed for her sake, 
When she little thought of mee,” 


Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and playe, 
All but the bailiffe’s daughter deare; 

Sho secretly stole awaye, 


She pulled off her gown of greene, 
And put on ragged attire, 

An’ to faire London she would go 
Her true love to enquire, 


| 
| 
| 


This took some time, with not a | 





on the opposite bank. ‘They had thrown a rope to me, 
the end striking me upon the head. The shock of the 
scene below me would certainly have resulted in my fall 
had it not been for the canvas rope, as when I fully re- 
covered my senses I realized for the first the real horror 
of the situation. The fog had withdrawn, and I saw that 
| was at least five hundred feet in the air, on the face of 
the rock, all below it on that side having crumbled away, 
My friend 


and the fisherman, however, encouraged me in every 


and to bridge the chasm seemed impossible, 


| way, and after innumerable suggestions it was agreed 


| 
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| allowing it to pass under my arms. 





| 


that I should try and get a stronger rope about the 
rock, and fasten a block that they had brought to it, 
then run in another rope, lash myself to it, and allow 
them to haul me over, This plan seemed plausible in 
theory, but in my condition it was difficult to carry out. 
Without 
undoing the canvas rope, [ caught the one they threw, 
and soon tossed it over the point, now having some one 
to tell me when it caught. To this I tied a block that 
they ran over on the rope, and finally passed the rope 
throngh it, so that an endless rope was the result, one 
end on the pinnacle and the other fastened to a tree. I 
finally cut myself loose and relashed myself to the rope, 
When all was ready 
I lowered myself over the edge, shut my eyes, and they 
hauled me over, and dragged me up safe and sound. 

‘* Yes, we got the first goat and another besides, We 
camped there a day until I recovered, then kept on and 
came down the other side; but I have 
never had the wild-goat fever since.” 


It was the only chance, however, and I took it. 


the cafion on 


OF ISLINGTON, 


And as she went along the high road, 
The weather being hot and drye, 
She sat her down upon a green bank, 

And her true love came riding bye. 


She started up with a colour so redd, 
Catching hold of his bridle-reine. 
“One penny, one penny, kind sir,” she 
“Will ease me of much paine.” 


sayd, 


* Before I give you one penny, sweetheart, 
Pray tefl me where you were born ?” 
“At Islington, kind sir,” said she, 
“Where I have had many a seorne,” 


“TI prythee, sweetheart, then tell to mee, 
O tell me, whether you knowe 

The bailiffe’s daughter of Islington ?” 
“Sho is dead, sir, long agoe.” 


“Tf she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also; 

For [ will into some far countrye, 
Where noo man shall me knowe.” 


“O staye, O stayo, thou goodlye youth, 
She standeth by thy side; 

She is here alive—she is not dead 
And ready to be thy bride,” 


*O farewell, griefe, and weleome, joye, 
Ten thousand times therefor; 


For now I have found mine owne true love, 
Whom I thought I should never see more.” 


~ - 


Some one, 


the difference between a Conservative and a Radical, re- 
plied, ‘‘ A Conservative is one who believes that every- 





on being asked the question, What was 


thing is good until it is proved to be bad, whereas o 


Radical believes everything to be bad until it is proved 
to he good,” 
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CARRARA AND ITS MARBLES. 


Tue little city which grew up near the quarries of the 
finest and purest white marble ever found took its name 
from them, for, after all, Carrara is only the Italianized 
form of the Latin word quarraria, which our English 
word quarry resembles more in look, if less in pronun- 
ciation. 

It was one of the chief towns of the bygone Duchy of 
Modena. It is a place of some seven thousand popula- 
tion, and stands on the banks of the River Avenza. 

There is a palace in the city occupied in other days by 
the Dukes of Modena, a college, the Collegiate Church, 
and the Church of Madonna delle Grazie. Tho Academy 





in ox-carts, which take a whole day for a single trip. 
The workmen rise before daylight and go up tho 
mountain from five to ten kilometers, working till noon, 
when, in Summer, they quit on account of the heat. 
Their average pay is five dollars a week. They spend a 
large part of this for lottery-tickets and liquor, living 
mostly on very poor bread. They form gangs under 
overseers, who contract for the quarrying at so much per 
cubic palm. The work is hard and often dangerous. 
The stone is rolled down the mountain-sides, and this 
rough treatment often causes flaws. On Sundays the 
piazza—where there is a statue made, it is said, by 
Michael Angelo—is a sight worth seeing, as it is full of 
stonecutters from the mountains, sculptors from the 





VIEW OF THE CITY OF CARRARA, ITALY. 


of Sculpture in this city was founded by Napoleon I. 
The whole cordillera of the Apennine range abounds in 
marble, but the white stone of Carrara (from Latin qguar- 
raria, quarry) has the greatest reputation, and furnishes 
occupation to a large part of the inhabitants. A stream 
running through the town drives the saws. The studios 
and workshops are in cellars or in rooms on the ground- 
level, under the houses. In the Academy, in which are col- 
lected copies of the principal ancient and modern works 
of sculpture, sixty or seventy pupils are taught drawing 
and modeling. The stone is transported by land to 
Avenza, some eight kilometers from Carrara, and from 
there by small coasters called navicelli to Leghorn. Were 
there a good port at Avenza, the shipment might be di- 
rect. At present there is only a mole, although a fair 
harbor might be made. A railroad connects the mole 
with some of the quarries, but most of the stone is hauled 





studios, and people from the country in picturesque 
dress. 

The marble is known in the markets as clear white, 
veined and statuary. The clear bluish white is preferred 
for sarcophagi, as it is hardest and best able to resist the 
action of air and change of temperature. The veined has 
a whiter ground, is softer and more easily worked, and is 
valued according to the fineness and regularity of the 
veins. It is preferred for decorating interiors. The 
statuary is most beautiful, but it is hard to find a perfect 
block. The best is of a uniform tone, the white slightly 
shading toward yellow. Some quarries produce a dark- 
blue marble, with veins that are hard to distinguish from 
the ground tint. A variety called bardiglio, of a pale, 
changing ground, with black veins which sometimes re- 
semble flowers—whence the name Bardiglio florito or 
Fiorito di Saravezza—is found in Saravezza. 
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The Pavonazzo marble is found near Carrara; the 
ground varies from cream-white to golden-brown, with 
purple veins and green spots, and is used with a fine 
effect to form ornamental squares in walls. 

The product of the 400 quarries, forty or fifty of which 
are constantly worked, is about 200,000 tons a year, but 
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the statuary marble comes from only ten or twelve of 
these. The Government derives a revenue of about 
$100,000 a year from these quarries, which all belong to 
wealthy families of Carrara, Great as is the quantity 
taken out year after year from these quarries, which have 
been worked for centuries—the Pantheon at Rome having 
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been built with marble from this place—the workmen are 
still employed on the surface, so that the supply may be 
regarded as inexhaustible. 


In Bavaria, the law, ‘‘ not unkindly,” according to Mr. 
Guggenberger, provides against dogs living to old age. 
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Every year’ the dog must bo taken to;the Government 
office for its yearly license,«when’it'is inspected by a 
veterinary, and ‘‘ if he be found either aged or hopelessly 
sickly, he is ruthlessly condemned to death. You must 
go home without him. Decrepit dogs are_not allowed 
in Bavaria.” ‘ 
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THE MAN OUTSIDE. 


CLARENCE M. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


“as ALI, THE RIVERS RUN INTO THE SEA.” 


BOUTELLE. 


Ir was several days since Senn found and rescued 
Elsie, siuce Lurline Bannottie disappeared, since Walter 
Aldrich came too late to find more than the deagd man 
who had given his life to his trust—only to fail in that 
trust after all. 

Elsie was at home again, in the old Barron mansion, 
sad, pale, quiet, but prettier and sweeter than ever. 

Aldrich and Elsie had had one orgtwo interviews, and 
both had been frank and straightforward. Theirs was an 
affection which would outlast the life that depends on 
such gross things as air and food and blood-currents and 
nerve-foree. Theirs was a love wirich would last for 
ever, if knowledge and personality does not fall and fail 
at the brink of the grave. 

Euch of these two understood the other fully. Each 
knew how deep and lasting a regard held sway over the 
heart and life of the other. But Elsie’s resolve was firm 
end steadfast. 

** What I did, I did of my own free will and accord ; I 
shall not do that from which my conscience shrinks ; the 
future is in the hands of God,” she said. 

Senn had seen Prier immediately on his return to 
soomville. These two had had several long conversa- 
tions. Senn had gone with Prier, one afternoon, when 
that gentleman made his peace with Elsie. She had al- 
ready learned, from Senn, to respect and admire the old 
detective, and the afternoon had been a pleasant one. 

Senn av/ Prier had called on Rev. John Kane. They 
had thought it wise to acquaint him with the true char- 
acter of Miss Binnottie. He had been terribly shocked, 
of course, and very pale and silent. But they had had 
the satisfaction of seeing him take her photograph from 
his album, lay it face downward in the hottest part of 
his bright fire, and watch it turn to ashes. 

Mr. Prier had called upon Aldrich. 
several things upon which these gentlemen had found it 
interesting and profitable to converse. All differences 
and doubts had been swept away from betweea them. 

Senn and Aldrich had not yet met. I can scarcely say 
why. Perhaps the curious complications to which they 
were parties had had something to do with it, though Al- 
drich had been made to understand what Senn’s purpose 
had been, and had forgiven him all the results which his 
error had eaused. He loved Senn. His love had strug- 
gled in his heart through all the months of distrust and 
doubt, and had never died out. He loved Senn ; he had 
never ceased to love him ; and, standing in the full light 
of the knowledge of how much Senn had loved him, and 
of the fearful risks he had taken and the cross he had 
borne for the sake of that love, he knew that in the fu- 
ture he should care more for his true and loyal friend 
than ever before. 

And still, they had not met yet, not since Elsie’s res- 
eue and Lurline’s flight. It was the fault of neither. 
Each may have had a diffidence—a sensitiveness—which 
made delay. But their meeting, their friendliness, their 
warm hand-clasps, their looks and words of love—these 
were only delayed ; they were certain to fall into the 
near future of these two men—wunl/ess 

That is the word, kind reader, Uniess / 

Prophecy of loss and sorrow, of vacant places in the 
sunshine of home, and of open graves across the path of 
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life, we use it with our hopes, our fears, our doubts. 
Would life be worth living, were there no world beyond 
this, in which eternal forgetfulness shall be the fate of 
that wretched word —Uniess! 

The people of Boomville had learned just enough of 
the true state of affairs to enable their active imagina- 
tions to supply the rest of the story. You may be sure, 
therefore, that there were many versions of the history 
of our friends—and foes -accepted and current on tie 
streets of Boomville. 

I wish I had time and space (and patience) to write 
down some few of the many wild stories told and mon- 
strous theories held by the Boomvilleans on the subject 
which so much interests us. They would be entertain- 
ing ; they might even Le instructive ; and, like most fic- 
tion (true to the old saying), they would be sfranger than 
the truth I have written—but for one thing. ‘ Hamlet,” 
with Ham/e’ lett out, might indeed out-Shakespeare Shak c- 
speare’s self—but for the missing Hamlet. And so— 
strange as were the tales they told—we may well let them 
fade iuto the silent air, since they look no account of Daw line 
Bunnottie f 

What Boomville’s men and women and children knew, 
was much. They knew that Senn was a hero—in some 


| way. They knew that Mrs. Senn was somehow a heroine. 


They knew that Prier was the greatest detective of the 
age, though they didn’t know why. They knew so many 
good things of Mr. Walter Aldrich that they didn’t have 
time to enumerate them. But they didu’t know any- 
thing of Miss Lurline Bannottie, beyond the {pet that 
she had been the hired companion of Mrs. Senn. They 
knew she hadn't returned, of course, but they didn’t 
know why ; they didn’t even think to ask ; what did she 
count in the matter, anyhow ? You won’t find Boom- 
ville on your map, kind reader, and you will waste your 
time if you look, but I have no doubt there are so many 
Boomvilleans in your town that you'll find them in a de- 
cided majority in the next excited crowd you find dis- 
cussing the latest and most startling news on your 
streets. Don’t you think so ? 

There was one thing which troubled the Boomvilleans 
very mueb. They would look at Elsie and sigh ; they 
would gaze at Aldrich and shake their heads; and then 
they would say, slowly and sadly, ‘‘ If—only—Senn-—” 

They didn’t finish, not aloud, at least, for most of them 
would have been horrified at being confronted with the 
fact that they had wished the death of a true, blameless, 
and more than noble man. 

But Senn could not always avoid hearing their ‘‘If— 
only——” and it troubled him. 

Lurline Bannottie had not been found. Prier and 
Senn had searched, but Prier’s work had seemed to lack 
something of its old-time earnestness. Senn had ques- 
tioned him regarding the matter. 

It will all come right of itself,” had been the old 
man’s reply ; ‘‘we have only to wait patiently. What 
has all our labor and fret done for us? Has not all the 
good come in God's own way? Wait! Be patient! It 
is the lesson of life. Though the courses be rugged and 
the way be long, all the rivers run into te seal” 

‘But, Prier——” 

‘* Well ?” 

“Tf that be true, is not ‘If—only — Senn ——’ a pro- 
pheey ?” 

‘** Possibly, but——” 

** But I love life.” 

‘**And deserve long life. And yet 

‘‘T am ready? Was that it ? 
faith in me and your love for me. 


” 





Thank you for your 
I try to be.” 
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It is night—night, and several days have passed since | 
Jahbnway Park was deserted. It is, curiously enough, the 
anniversary of the night on which Walter Aldrich risked 
his life in behalf of the unknown and helpless tramp | 
who has since come so closely into all the hopes and | 
fears, joys and sorrows, of his life. 

There are many people waiting at the station, some to 
see friends depart, some in the hopes of greeting friends 
among the arrivals, some for no better reason than the 
strange fascination which makes the railroad station a 
favorite loafing- place almost everywhere. Prier and 
Senn are waiting, as they have waited every night since 
Senn returned from Jahnway Park—waiting—because it 
has grown into a habit to wait—though each has given 
up all hopes of seeing Lurline Bannottie creep from the 
cars some night, to slip away in the darkness, led back 
to the most dangerous spot in all the world, as so many 
criminals have been, much as the moth tries again and 
again the fervor of the candle’s heat. It may be that 
Lurline Bannottie is stronger-minded than the usual 
criminal ; it may be she has lived long enough to out- 
grow the habits of the moth. 

Aldrich is waiting too. I cannot say for what. He is 
talking, gravely and quietly, with a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, just inside the brilliantly lighted waiting- 
room. His strong face shows well under the light. Pain 
has only purified and beautified it. He is more than 
handsome, standing there, and only pity would fit the 
‘ase of one who had given all happiness in this world— 
to say nothing of hopes for another—in a vain endeavor 
to light love’s fires in his eyes and plant love’s tenderness 
upon his lips, if such a one could be hiding in the out- 
side shadows, somewhere, and looking in at him. And 
such a thing might be possible, you know. 

Mr. Prier and Mr. Senn are out on the platform, walk- 
ing slowly back and forth, arm-in-arm, and talking earn- 
estly. They might as well go in ; it will be half an hour 
before the regular down passenger-train passes, and the 
limited ‘‘lightning express,” which is due in a few 
minutes, will only slow down to twenty miles an hour or 
so, to throw off and take on mail as she thunders through. 
They might as well go in; it would be a very inexpe- 
rienced person—or a very bold and desperate one—who 
would try to get off of, or on to, the limited “ lightning 
express’ to-night. Since all is going ‘‘as the rivers flow 
into the sea,” it would be much beter, to go in. But 
neither Prier nor Senn knows that. 

Senn hates to face the crowd inside; hates to risk 
hearing some careless one quietly whisper, ‘‘ If—only— 
Senn ¥ 

But it would be better to hear them say it than that 
some things should happen ; better than that there 
should be no more occasion nor excuse for saying it, for 
instance. 

Senn glances into the warmly lighted window as they 
go by, and on into the darkness and the shadow. It is 
very cold outside. He shivers. Perhaps it is not alto- 
gether the cold which causes it. 

‘*T_T am still the ‘ man outside,’ ” he says, and a little 
bitterly ; ‘‘outside of human sympathy and kind, good 
wishes,” 

“But I am with you,” replies Prier. 

“Even unto the end ?” 

Senn’s voice is inexpressibly sad ; his face is gloomy. | 

“Yes, even that; in love, and friendship, and hope, | 
and good wishes—even unto the end. But you must | 
cheer up; you have many long years of usefulness and 
happiness before you, I doubt not ; you seem dispirited | 
to-nigLé.” 





| 
| 
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| 
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‘‘Tam. Do you believe in presentiments ?” 

“IT? No. Idon’t know. What do you mean ?” 

“This is the anniversary of the night when Aldrich 
saved my life.” 

“Yes. <A truly noble deed, wasn’t it ?” 

‘*Tndeed it was.” 

‘“*“A man might offer his life for a friend—that is 
grand,” 

“Yes,” 

‘** But to do it for a mere stranger—that is sublime !” 

“Itis. But do you know, Prier, I would go further 
than that. Do you know the lesson I learned under the 
shadow of the engine-wheels that night ? Do you know 
the lesson which not all the years between them and now 
have been able to lessen or dim ?” 

“No. What was it ?” 

“The beauty and glory of heroic self-sacrifice. I 
would risk my life, uot only for a friend, not merely for 
a stranger, but for the lowest and meanest and most con- 
temptible of mankind. I would honestly and faithfully 
try to save and serve my worst foe—in such a situation 
as that from which Walter Aldrich saved me so long 
ago.” 

** Would you ?” 

They have turned in their walk now, and the light 
falls upon the earnest honesty in Senn’s face as he 
replies. 

**T would,” is his answer ; ‘‘ God knows I would.” 

Prier shudders. He is not quite able to understand 
this. He would like to change the subject, but he can- 


not bring himself to the necessary abruptness. Besides, 


| the whole matter has a strange fascination for him. 


There is surely a keen appreciation of the weird and 
marvelous in the brain behind his wrinkled brow. He 
does not change the subject, not exactly—he only turns 
it a little aside. 

‘** Tell me of that night,” he says ; ‘‘ you never told me 
all the story.” 

‘* Well, I will. It may lighten my load of gloom. It 
may make me happier.” 

**T hope it will.” 

**T was only a tramp, but I loved life, loved it almost 
as well as I do now, loved it a3 a condemned prisoner or 
a hunted criminal must love——” 

**As Lurline Bannottie loves it ?” 

*T think so.” 

Prier shuts his teeth. They grate and grind upon one 
another. His breath:comes in great gusty sighs. 

**T—I hope she does love life,” he says; ‘*I hope it 
will be the keenest torture, the most unutterable agony, 
for her to have to give it up. I'll be blamed if I don’t 
hang Lurline Bannottie.” : 

‘*T was only a tramp. I was penniless, almost. All 
about me was wealth and comfort and happiness. On 
every side of me there were homes in which there were 
tangible reasons for a strong and abiding hope for long 
life. I alone—I of all about me—might have been ex- 
cused for being weary of existence. 
to life more strongly than did I.” 

‘* Yes, I understand that. Tell me the rest.” 

“Twill. It was much such a night as this. The wind 
was cold. There were thick clouds—thick clouds—and 
{ think they covered all the sky—I am not sure. You 
see there are banks of them now, but only along tho 
horizon. It is light overhead, to-night.” 

Yes ; it is light overhead.” 

‘‘The rails ran under the lights, and into the darkness 
—just as they do to-night.” 

** Yes,” 





But no one clung 
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‘The shadows covered them ere they went far—just 
as to-night.” 

“ies.” 

“‘T heard the thunder of the coming train. 
The limited express is coming now, and——” 

It rounds the curve, It has scarcely slackened its 
speed in the least. There is a heavy down-grade. The 


Listen ! 


rails are frosty and slippery. 

‘*T studied engineering once,” says Prier, ‘‘ before I 
became a detective, and——” 

A woman starts out from some shadowy hiding-place, 
Desperate indeed, 


and runs madly across the platform. 
to dare try get- 
ting on a train —-- 
running as is the f 
“lightning ex- | 
press” to-night, | 
running as it will | 
be when it passes 
Boomville station. 

“For God’s 
sake give her a 


chance!” cries 
Senn, holding 
Prier’s arm. 


Then, as the wo- 
man’s foot slips 
on the icy planks, 
he dashes toward 
the place where 
she has fallen, 
and springs down 
upon the rail 
where she is 
lying. And as he 
goes, his terror for 
her finds a voice : 

““My God, it is 
Lur——” 

And then the | 
train dashes on, 
the compressed | 
air whistling 
shrilly as_ it 
escapes from the 
brakes which are 
too weak to-night | 





for their duty— 
too weak and too 
late. The train 











Senn is not dead. I wish I could say he is not dying, 
But I cannot. He is. 

Aldrich kneels on one side. Prier is on the other. 
Aldrich has his arms about him. He holds him as though 
he would never let him go. 

Senn speaks. Prier stoops nearer. 

‘* As—as all the rivers——” he falters. 

Prier turns away his head. There are tears in his 
eyes. 

** Don’t, don’t. Oh, my God !” 

Senn speaks again. 

“‘It—it is light overhead ; it is light all the way. I— 
I loved you, Wal- 
ter, and—and—be 
very good to 
Elsie ; never for- 
get how much 
she has cost. Lift 
me a little higher, 
and—and— It is 
dark again, so 
dark. Take my 
hand, dear old 
Aldrich, just as 
you used to do. 
You — you — have 
not — taken — it— 
since—since ——” 

The voice weak- 
ens, falters, ceases. 

Aldrich reaches 
down to obey his 
friend’s request. 

But—— 

It is not Senn’s 
hand you have, 
Walter Aldrich ! 
It is only a lum; 
of clay! Clay to 
love tenderly, to 
caress regretfully, 
to weep hot tears 
over, perhaps, but 
only clay still. 
Senn has gone. 
He is as far away 
as though all the 
orbs of God’s uni- 
verse were circling 
in their mighty 





dashes on. It 
comes to a stop 
enly when it has 
passed far beyond 
the station. But 
something it found in its way is thrown high in the 
air, and falls in a ghastly, bloodstained heap at Prier’s 
very feet. 

‘* Well, I’il be blamed !” said he, as he bent over her. 

Not Lurline Bannottie! Oh, no! These broken bones, 
this crushed skull, this torn face, are not her. But this 
broken and crushed and torn mass, this heap from which 
all beauty and grace are gone for ever, was the body in 
which she lived. These bones and muscles did her bid- 
ding ; this skull hid her cunning; this face was the 
mask she turned toward a world of men she dazzled and 
deluded. It is not Lurline Bannottie! But it is all 
earth has left of her. Cover her up! Carry her away ! 
We are done with her ! 


Sire—‘‘ Ou, I Don’t KNOW. 


AN AWKWARD REMARK. 


He—“ May I HAVE THE PLEASURE OF THE NEXT-——” 

I THINK THEY ARE GOING INTO SUPPER.” 

He—‘‘ Ou, REALLY !|—on, I DIDN’T KNOW. 
FED—ER—PERHAPS I HAD BETTER TAKE YOU IN TO SUPPER.” 





orbits between 
you two; and a 
moment ago he 
was in your arms, 
and his voice was 
in your ears. I cannot even pretend to understand death. 
Can you ? 

They raise him up tenderly. They carry him into the 
waiting-room. They lay him down, while the hushed lips 
of the onlookers forget to say, ‘‘ If—only—Senn——” 

They bring a snow-white sheet. Prier lays it rever- 
ently and lovingly over him. He stoops for a long look 
at the face of the dead. Then he draws the covering over 
the face too, and turns away. 

‘« «The pure in heart shall see God,’ ” he says, solemnly. 
‘Let us'thank Him that in another and a better world 
than this, among the good and the happy, Gilbert Senn 
shall be no more for ever ‘the man outside !”)”’ 

‘THE END. | 


IF THE BEASTS ARE GOING TO BE 
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“ALL'S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL.” 


One could feel that it was Spring- 
time, even in the city streets. There 
was a breath of balm in the air, 
though it was not freighted with 
the odor of budding leaves and 
fresh violets. Dr. McDonald, as he 
drove along somewhat hurriedly, 
felt the soft touch of the breeze 
upon his face, and it came to him 
like the benediction after prayer. 
He was glad that his aged mother’s 
horticultural tastes had led him to 
make his home in the suburbs, away from all this brick 
and mortar; where there was breathing -space ; a bit of 
green lawn to stretch out its soft carpet, tapestried with 
vivid flower-beds about the house, and a few grand old 
trees to droop over it and make a habitation for the 
countless little minstrels who rendered the home cheery 
with their carols. 

After the long day in his city office his heart bounded 
as he neared his home, where the old mother awaited 
him with joy and many stories of her garden darlings. 
She made odd havoc with their names sometimes, for the 
old lady had not come of high degree, but the doctor 
never betrayed any ignoble shame about this, for ho jas 
a self-made man, sprung from the poorest. 

He treated his mother as a courtier would a queen, for 
Vol. XXIV., No. 5—40, 
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S WLLL THAT ENDS WELL.” 








‘DR. ALEX HAD TAKEN THE SLENDER HAND, AS COLD AND WHITE AS MARBLE, 
IN HIS OWN. THEKE WAS NO PERCEPTIBLE PULSE.” . 


he knew her grand qualities and how she had helped 
his life by her self-denial, her devotion and strength. 
He somehow had grown to associate these qualities only 
with plain, unlettered people, and felt, accordingly, a mis- 
trust of the delicate-handed, dainty, aristocratic young 
women who swept by him in shining silks with long, 
rustling trains. He could not believe in heroism with 
banged hair and French heels. Perhaps this feeling had 
kept him-heart-whole till the age of thirty-five. It was 
not till he found his sweet wild rose, as he loved to call 
her—a girl who knew nothing of Mammon-worship, or 
angling for a husband—that he was taken captive. His 
thoughts were of her, as he drove on his way this night, 
so no wonder the Spring zephyrs seemed sweet to him. 
The time was growing near when a sweet, young face 
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would be beside him in his home, and a household fairy 
would flit among the flowers in the garden. 

** Dear little Polly !” 

He always insisted on calling her so, though she owned 
the stately name of Pauline. What a lucky fellow he 
was to have happened on this sweet wild flower and be 
able to gather it for his own ! 

He had scarcely noticed, in his abstraction, that there 
seemed an unusual crowd in the streets, and that hoarse 
voices were calling, and bells tolling, tolling. 

He was in the midst of a crowd before he knew it—a 
crowd so dense that he stopped his horse and looked 
about him. The sky was strangely red, and the whole 
scene lit up with a ruddy glare. The people were all 
shouting. There was a Babel of sounds, but he soon 
made out the terrible words, ‘‘ Fire ! fire !” 

Humanity would not let him drive on, tired as he was. 
There might be some case needing a physician’s help, so 
he secured his horse to a lamp-post at a safe distance, 
and made his way into the crowd as far as possible. The 
house was quite a handsome one, with brown-stone trim- 
mings. Tongues of flame curled out of every window ; 
waves of smoke rolled upward in great black billows, 
edged with lurid crimson ; golden showers of sparks fell 
everywhere, like strange fountains of fire. 

‘*Och, the poor crathur ! and in her wedding-dress she 
is, shure !” cried some one near. 

Dr. Alex turned from the grand spectacle of confla- 
gration that had absorbed him, to see two men bearing 
out a white-robed figure. He pressed forward, then, to 
the utter disregard of his neighbors. He was a phy- 
sician, and he had the right, for he carried restoratives 
in his pocket. 

“It’s kilt she is entirely !” said the man, with feeling. 
‘*What wid breathin’ the fire and——” 

Dr. Alex had taken the slender hand, as cold and white 
as marble, in his own. There was no perceptible pulse. 
The pure white bridal drapery touched his heart with an 
infinite pity.. He felt just then very tender to all brides, 
and this one was an uncommonly pretty one, although 
she lay there cold and rigid as a corpse. Her dress was of 
ivory-white satin, elaborately covered with lace, caught 
up with clusters of orange-blossoms. There was also a 
knot of the lovely buds among the waves of her bright- 
bronze hair. Over the bright-white forehead, short soft 
curls—oh, call it not a bang !—lay in shining rings. The 
heavy-lidded eyes were shut. The mouth, with its full 
lips and pretty curves, the rounded cheeks, were all 
pallid as death, but Dr. Alex seemed to see a sudden 
picture of what that face would be instinct with life, 
colored by pleasure, or feeling, or love. 

He had not been idle during this survey. 
seemed at last to be a pulse beating feebly—a mere 
thread of a pulse—in that blue-veined wrist. But the 
eyes when they opened looked about wildly, and then 
closed again. The confusion and noise were increasing, 
and the air was growing very chill. 

“The best thing to do would be to get her under 
shelter and comfortably in bed,” thought the doctor. 
**T wonder where her friends are ? Could they all have 
gone off without a thought of her in the confusion ? And 
where is her lover, poor fellow ? He may be on his way 
here now, if they were to have been married to-night. 
What a sad end to his dream of joy! Strange hymeneal 


torches have been lit for his bridal, and he is not here. 
But still I may be able to pull her through, and ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’” 

The doctor made rapid inquiries and sent a messenger 
to find out something of the young lady, but in vain. No 
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one knew the least thing about her. All the inmates of 
the house had scattered. 

“This is a predicament!” said the doctor. ‘I will 
not send the poor thing to an hospital. It is a peculiar 
case, and requires delieate handling when consciousness 
returns. Mother will be delighted—bless her !—with a 
chance to do good, and Lynn is such a capite’ nurse ! 
Why not take her home with me ?” 

So saying, the doctor looked about anxiously to see if 
he could discover some well-known face. The flames 
were yielding to the steady stream of water poured upon 
them, but the house was a wreck. 

At last the doctor discovered the face of a gray-haired 
divine, ‘known through the length and breadth of the 
city. Alex and his mother belonged to his flock. So 
there was nothing to do but to hail him and state the 
humane. work he was about to undertake, leaving the 
address with the next-door neighbors, where the young 
girl might be found when inquiries should be made. 

‘For, of course, the lover will be frantic,” said the 
doctor, with a laugh. ‘‘I shall have him out at our 
house before midnight. I suppose you know nothing 
of the inmates of that house ?”’ Dr. Alex asked of his 
friend. 

“Tt was a caravansary—a great boarding-house,’ 
swered the clergyman ; ‘‘ that is all I can find out.” 

So Dr. Alex drove away rapidly with his charge, and 
halted not till he saw the door of his own house, where 
his mother was anxiously peering forth to watch his 
coming. She was not surprised that he had brought a 
patient with him. They often came for a little change 
of air, 

But she uttered a cry as this one was lifted out ; the 
dead-white face, the strange attire, appalled her. 

‘‘Poor thing! Did she fall senseless at the h’altar ?” 
exclaimed the old lady—she was English, and in confu- 
sion sometimes misplaced her aspirates—‘‘ which I haye 
known myself to be the case with my own sister’s cousin, 
h’Angelina Hanks, and never come to for a ’alf-day ; and 
her ’usband that distracted as was found tryin’ to drown 
‘imself in the bathroom for despair. And I know in my 
own case—fiddlestrings was nothin’ to my nerves on that 
day—marryin’ a Scotchman, you see, was tryin’—a fur- 
riner like, tho’ a better man never—-—” 

‘“Mother, dear, I’m going to carry her up into the 
Blue Room, and do what I can for her. But, first, I think 
you and Lynn had better take off this bridal finery; the 
sight of it might be injurious when she first recovers. 
Put it away carefully.” 

The good old lady was only too charmed to be of use. 
Lynn, the most efficient of nurses, and as solemn as a 
church owl, soon appeared; and between them the 
pretty young girl was soon undressed, rubbed from head 
to foot, restoratives forced between her blue lips, and a 
pulse established—a pulse that raced madly enough after 
a while. 

“Ah, here is too much of a good thing!” said the 
doctor, as he held the slender wrist in his hand. ‘‘ Fever, 
and a furious one, I should say.” 

And indeed the flaming signals were kindling on the 
cheeks and gleaming in the wide open-eyes before the 
night was over. 

** She’s as pretty as a crownation pink,” whispered the 
old lady, as she stood by her bedside in the morning. “I 
see the nuptials wasn’t performed, as there’smo weddin’- 
ring on the finger. But the young man must be dis- 
tracted.” 

“No; there’s no wedding-ring,” said Dr. Alex, with 
a singular feeling of satisfaction. ‘I was sure the 
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intended would have found her out by this time ; but we 
shall see him to-day. He must suffer horribly, to lose a 
bride like that; to be in doubt of her fate for even a 
moment must be maddening.” 

The next three days and nights were spent in anxious 
watching. The doctor never went to bed, and found 
himself strangely inclined to neglect all his other patients 
for this one. 

In all her raving, strange to say, she never spoke of a 
lover or mentioned. any man’s name. She seemed only 
to be living over her childhood’s days—to be gathering 
flowers, or playing with her companions ; once in a while 
her tone grew more mournful, and she talked of her 
mother’s death, and of being alone in the world. 

‘* How odd that she never mentions that nearer one 
still, and a dearer one than all others !” thought the doc- 
tor; ‘“‘and stranger yet, that we have seen or heard no- 
thing of him. Well, Iam glad of it. A lover would be 
sadly in the way just now.” 

By-this time, Dr. Alex was so strangely interested in 
his new patient, that he felt rather glad his Polly was 
away from home, paying some last visits to friends before 
her marriage. He felt that he must be on hand when 
reason came back to that bewildered, brain; that he 
must ward off her questions, and keep from her as long 
as possible the situation of affairs. For, of course, when 
she realized the situation, there would be a maddening 
anxiety about the lover, who had not yet turned up. 
This might cause a fatal relapse. Altogether, the case 
was one which demanded all his energies, and he on 
himself up to it heart and soul. 

Yet he started like a guilty creature, one,day, when he 
found the eyes, which had been so long wandering and 
wild, fixed on him with intense curiosity. 

‘* Have I been sick ?” the young girl asked, in a soft 
tone ; and Dr. Alex could not but remark how the light 
of reason illuminated the beautiful face till it was like a 
lily in the sun. 

‘Yes, very sick. I am a doctor,” he hastened to say, 
as if to account at once for his presence. 

“Is it—long—since ?” she faltered, making an effort 
of memory, apparently in vain. 

‘*A week since you were placed in my care,” he said, 
quite glibly. ‘‘Do not try yet to remember. Resign 
yourself to being an infant—one who does not think of 
the past or care for the future. “My mother, here, is de- 
lighted to have some one to pet; she finds her big boy 
too much for her now. There, my dear! don’t ask any 
questions just yet.” 

And, with a warning nod to his mother, he got out of 
the room. Mrs. McDonald sat down by the bedside, with 
a resolve to talk only of flowers. They would be a safe 
topic. But, first, there would be no harm in asking the 
poor child’s name. It was very unhandy talking to 
people whose name you did not know. 

‘* My name is Marcia Corliss,” the young girl answered. 
“To think of you taking me in, not even knowing my 
name !—what good people you must be! I wish I could 
recollect things. Why, the last thing I can remember is 
going to sleep, I think ; but it was in my own room—a 
bare little place enough—nothing like this. I think I 
must have been transported somewhere in my sleep, like 
one of the heroines of a fairy tale. Where am I ?—on the 
other side of, the looking-glass, where Alice went ? Tam 
as bewildered as she was, only things are not upside 
down. Tell me ?” 

“Ah, you forget the doctor’s caution! And you were 
to be a good girl, and not ask questions just yet a while. 
When you're better, I'll take you out in the garden, as 





will be a treat to a poor city slip like you, I know. 
T'll wager you never saw such spitoonias in your life. 
I always has good luck with ’em ; in fact, my touch is 
lucky, they say. Mrs. Pettitoes always sez, sez she, 
*You’re a lucky woman, so you are! I'll take it kindly if 
you'll set out my salivas for me ; for your’n were a show 
last Fall, as is gospel truth—stand’n up in puffick ranks 
all in red, like milertary, you never see. And there’s 
luck in your hand,’ sez she——” 

“T can catch a glimpse of yeur garden from the 
window,” said Marcia, politely, ‘‘and I am sure it 
looks pleasant. There is a rose just as high as the lower 
pane, and it seems as if it were peeping in.” 

‘It’s the pansies that look most like faces—baby- 
faces,” said the old lady, warming with the subject ; 
‘‘and sich a wariety of expressions come on ’em, with 
yaller faces and just one purple dimple; but all on ’em 
lookin’ up at ye so innocent. Alex brings me lots of fine 
flowers, with grand botany names ; I’ve a lumbago, and 
a diabrecias. But the old-fashioned flowers go to my 
heart. Lor’, if you’d seen this spot when we took it! 
Just a tangle of nettles, and one old vine—a trumpery 
vine, they calls it, I believe.” 

Marcia had found the old lady’s chatter so soothing 
that she had dozed away again without asking trouble- 
some questions. When she awoke, her mind was clearer ; 
she could think calmly, but the mystery of her being in 
this place was unexplained. 

Had she had a fit of insanity, she wondered, and been 
put under a physician’s care for safe-keeping ? She 
could remember her old life perfectly, she thought— 
the drudgery, the loneliness, the monotony of it; sur- 
rounded by strangers, without the pleasures of youth— 
had it at last conquered her reason, and made her melan- 
chely mad? She scarcely dared to ask any questions, 
but she grew silent and moody. 

Dr. Alex noticed the change. There was something in 
the way of his patient’s recovery, and he grew miserable 
over it. He wanted to see a cheerful light in those violet 
eyes, and the flush of health upon those softly rounded 
cheeks. He found he had no heart in his work—in any- 
thing—while that white face and those appealing jeyes 
were ever before him. At last, one day, Marcia startled 
him with the question: ‘‘ Would you consider me of 
sound mind at present, doctor ?” 

Dr. Alex braced himself at ence—the moment had 
arrived. 

‘*As sound as myself,” he answered, heartily. 

‘“Then tell me—for I must know—howI came into 
your hands. The effort to remember maddens me.” 

‘How much do you remember, my child ?” he said, 
cautiously. 

“T think I only remember going to sleep,” she said, 
trying to recall something. ‘‘I had been working very 
hard, and sat dowa for a moment to rest. I knew no- 
thing more till I opened my eyes on this place.” 

‘*Ah, nothing unusual had occurred, or was about to 
occur, on that evening ?” 

‘*No—nothing. I had been sewing all day, as usual.” 

‘‘You—ah—did not expect a friend ?” 

The doctor hesitated, as if he were treading on delicate 
ground. 

“No,” a little mournfully. ‘‘ You know what the old 
ballad says, ‘The poor have so few friends.’” 

The mystery deepened ; the doctor was puzzled. Cer- 
tainly, if the girl had been going to be married, the fact 
could not quite have escaped her, unless there was some 
serious complication of the brain worse than he dreamed. 
He had known cases where the whole past had slipped 
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away from them ; but this young girl seemed to recollect 
something. 

“‘T will explain,” said the doctor, with a desire to aid 
her efforts. ‘‘ There was a fire ; your house was burned ; 
the smoke suffécated you, and you were brought out 
insensible,” 

Marcia brightened up visibly. 
into her face. 

‘Ah, how glad Iam! I was afraid that I must have 
gone mad suddenly, and that I had been brought to 
some retreat for care.” 

‘‘There was, however, one single circumstance about 
the affair,” said the doctor, thinking it time to clear up 
matters. 

“And what was that?” Marcia asked, with some 
anxiety. 

**You wore a bridal dress—a very rich and handsome 
affair, too——” 

A gay laugh interrupted him. 

‘Oh, now I see! It all comes back to me perfectly. I 
am only a dressmaker, you see ; and I had been sewing 
all day on that dress, thinking sometimes rather sadly of 
my own loneliness and the brighter hopes and love that 
awaited this other girl. When I fastened the knots of 
flowers in it that evening I could not resist the fancy that 
took possession o7 me to see how I would look in such 
attire. I have always iad to wear the plainest sort, you 
know ; so I pui iv on, und for a moment fancied myself 
as other girls are, and not the drudge Iwas. Then I was 
so dead-tired, that I sat down a moment before taking it 
off. And that is how it all happened—I must have gone 
asleep on the instant.” 

A strange relief seemed to have come to the doctor, 
also. He gave a cheery laugh, as he said : 

“Well, we have been looking for the disconsolate 
lover, and wondered and wondered over his non-appear- 
ance. And you certainly got yourself up in style for 
that fire.” ; 

Marcia began to look anxious again. 

‘But the dress !—it must be quite spoiled ! Oh, what 
shall Ido? Ican never pay for it. I have lost every- 
thing if the house is burned, and indeed all I had would 
not have brought enough to pay for it!” 

And a red spot began to appear on either cheek. 


A look of relief came 
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HIM TO THE NEAREST FARMHOUSE.” — SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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NIX.—‘'‘ TELL KOLIN TO ENTER AS SUBSTITUTE FOR BENNO,’ 


SAID UNCLE FRANZ, ‘AND THEN GO TO YOUR LOVER WITH 
A SMILE ON YOUR PRETTY FACE.’” 


‘“‘Come, come! You shall not excite yourself. We 
understand the matter now, and will not talk any more 
about it at present. When you are better, all will be 
arranged. You have only to keep quiet—eat, sleep, and 
smile for the next week.” 

And Marcia yielded from sheer weakness. 

The doctor had a visit to make the next day. Polly 
had come home—indeed, she had been home for a couple 
of days, but he had not felt that it was safe to leave his 
patient. But now he rode along, with his dreams for 
company, through a path that was golden on either side 
with buttercups, and starred with daisies. Nothing 
could be more sweetly rural than the little brown, time- 
stained cottage in which his wild rose bloomed. Old and 
plain as it had been, time had mellowed it into beauty 
and warmth of color, and nature had draped it with 
vines, wild roses with swinging wreaths of softest pink, 
and honeysuckles full of blossoms, liko ‘‘ arabesques of 
subtle balm.”’ There was ao silence all about the place 
that filled the doctor’s soul with a strange, sweet calm. 
But as he neared the open door, he heard angry voices— 
so loud, so angry were they, that he walked into the hall 
unheard, and stood there rather perplexed. 

What ! was that his sweet wild rose—‘‘a rosebud set 
in willful little thorns”— indeed ? He could scarcely 
recognize the tones for hers. She had always been sweet 
and low when with him, scarcely talking at all, and de- 
cidedly of the ‘startled fawn order”; but now—— 

“Shut up! What do I care? I say it’s enough to 
make any one swear. Do you think Doc is going to fork 
over again for another wedding-dress ? Oh, yes! You 
said he was made of money ; but no feller likes that sort 
of thing. The minx has gone off with it — that’s the 
matter |” 

» “Now, Polly Mariar——” 

“Oh, dry up! I know what I am talking about. The 
house is burned down ; but that’s not sayin’ she didn’t 
slope with that wedding-dress—thought it a good chance, 
of course! Drat her! I heard she had good taste, and 
was cheap; so I thought I’d save a ten out of the money, 
and give poor Ned Buntling a parting present. I owed 
him something for throwing him over, poor fellow ! and 
Ibought him the prettiest stud I could get—Humphrey’s 
diamond—and he looked stunning, you bet! I went to 
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see him in the walking-match—such a leg! Oh, galump- 
tious! how I ever brought myself to give him up for that 
lanky Doe, I don’t know. Money ain't everything. Poor 
Ned! I'm awful spoons on him, as the English girls su”. 
But, look here ! Who's to put the screws on for the neea- 
ful for a wedding-dress ? I won't! You've got to get up 
the whole thing—the match is of your makin’. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to beg of hém—not if I knows myself. But if I 
had hold of that hussy--—” 

The doctor staid to hear no more. He had sickened 
over it all, yet stood as if riveted to the floor while the 
tirade went on. .Now he turned and left the place 
quietly. He could not face the girl just then. How 
vulgar she was! Why had he never found it out before ? 
**Doe”! Bah! how he scorned himself ! 


“He was shamed through,all his being 
To have loved so poor a thing.” 


His sweet, wild rose, who knew nothing of money, and | 
‘was all artlessness and affection—why, she was a merce- 


nary little wretch, who was selling herself to him while 
she loved another! What was she better than her fallen 
sisters ? 

He drove on in a storm of indignation and wrath. He 
would never believe in woman again. 

But a sweet and pensive face rose before him at that 
thought ; tender violet eyes, clear as truth ; soft, sweet 
lips that corld not lie, he was sure of it—he would stake 
his soul on that. But stop! this wedding-dress! It 
suddenly flashed over hhim that this was Polly’s lost pro- 
perty ; and that rounded the story completely. Marcia 
had worn for one brief hour the dress intended for his 
bride! The thought thrilled him strangely. 

He found Marcia taking a short walk in the garden— 
her first step into the sunshine. She looked very fragile 
and helpless. She needed a strong arm to lean upon, 
and, of course, her physician was bound to give that arm 
to her. 

“Some one has been making inquiry about that 
wedding-dress. You remember the owner’s name, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, yes. 
with bright black eyes and rosy cheeks. 
do ?” 

**You will do nothing. I shall send her the dress, 
with a note of explanation and a bill to cover damages. 
At any rate, she will not want it now.” 

““Why ?” asked Marcia, in wonder. 

‘*Because she is not going to be married,” answered 
the doctor, with a forced smile. ‘‘Some time I will tell 
you about it.” 

The note of explanation was as follows : 


Miss Barber—Miss Pauline Barber ; a girl 
What shall I 


“Dear Miss Barper: Having heard unintentionally to-day a 
pieco of your mind, and resolving that you should not do violence 
to your affections and throw ‘ poor Ned’ over for my sake, I now 
write to set you free—free to make him happy. Iam saving you 
from the misery of a mercenary marriage, and you ought to thank 
me. Your wedding - dress, rescued from:the fire, has suffered 
somewhat; but I think it can be restored. At all events, I inclose 
a check for that purpose, Trusting you may be happy with tho 
man of your choice, I am, yours, ALEX McDonaLp.” 


Alex told Marcia all about it one day some weeks later. 
The young girl had not gone back to her work—she was 
not strong enough, so the doctor said, and, of course, she 
must obey her physician. Then, old Mrs. McDonald 


found her invaluable ; no one appreciated the flowers so 

well, and the old lady was getting somewhat feeble. 
Marcia stood near the brave ranks of “ salivas,” as the 

old lady called them, and the glowing scarlet blooms 





made a gorgeous background for the slim, girlish figure 
in the white dress, The sun shone down on the rough 
bronze curls, and the gentle, truthful eyes; and Alex 
felt that here was a nature which a man’s heart 


—‘could lean and rest upon, 
The sirongest on the longest day.” 


He had some last words to say that did not relate to 
Polly, although they referred to a wedding-dress. 

“You will not want it just like that one, will you ” 
he asked, with asmile. ‘I think I must have some dif- 
ference.” 

‘*The bride will be different,” answered Marcia, with a 
sly glance. 

**Thank Heaven for that!” uttered the doctor, with 
profound thanksgiving in his heart. 


NIX. 
By Lucy BLAKE, 

THERE was to be a grand banquet at Schloss Kienburg, 
and the people in the little hamlet nestling about the old 
mansion like chickens sheltered by the mother-hen were 
interested and curious as if they had all been invited 
guests. 

Robert von Zell, the master of Kienburg, was no friend 
of hospitality, and the present preparations caused much 
wonder. He was not the hereditary owner of the castle, 
but an interloper from a foreign country who had come 
to live in this quiet little corner of Carinthia ; he had 
done nothing to endear himself to the simple people, and 
much to annoy, and they distrusted and disliked him. 

There was to be a boar-hunt in the neighborhood, in 
which the élite of all the countryside were to participate ; 
and when the boar was slain, the high-born huntsmen 
were to be entertained becomingly at Schloss Kienburg, 

‘*Herr von Zell owes these gentlemen a heavy debt of 
gratitude for saving his home from being pillaged by the 
French soldiers ; otherwise he would not open his purse- 
strings for them,” said a gray-haired peasant, over his 
work of spreading down a red carpet on the castle-steps 
for the guests to walk upon. 

‘*Tt was all very different when I was a boy,” said an- 
other, with a shake of the head; ‘‘then the wine flowed 
like water, and scarcely a day passed without——” 

‘*Hush !” whispered a third. ‘‘See, here comes the 
master.” 

Robert von Zell, a slight, gray-haired man, with rest- 
less bright eyes and thin lips, that seemed to have for- 
gotten how to smile long years since, appeared at the 
doorway. 

‘‘Where is Benno Welitz?” he asked, in a sharp, 
peremptory tone. 

‘*Here, your honor,” answered a sturdy young fellow, 
who, at fhe top of a ladder, was nailing back a too-lux- 
uriant wistaria growing over the veranda. 

** Benno,” continued the master, ‘‘I want some larch 
boughs to decorate the dining-room ; take the black 
mule and go up the Finster Alp, where the finest trees 
grow, and bring down a cartload. You are a nimble 
mountaineer, and if you make haste to start, you will 
have plenty of time to return before nightfall.” 

‘*But your honor forgets that the heavy rains of the 
past few days have gutted the road leading to the Finster 
Alp, and made it dangerous even for the goats,” said 
the young man, deprecatingly. ‘‘If other boughs than 
larches would do, I could get fine ones nearer home.” 

‘*“What do I hear? Benno Welitz, the boast of the 
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whole village for his sure foot and steady head, showing 
the white feather at last because a few stones have been 
washed from their beds,” said Von Zell, with a disagree- 
able laugh. 

A quick flush flew to the young peasant’s cheek. 

‘It is better to be called foolhardy than coward !” he 
exclaimed, augrily, springing down the ladder with one 
bound, and stalking away through the wet grass without 
another word. 

‘‘Impertinent young jackanapes ! If he should break 
his neck on the mountain, it will be nothing more than 
he deserves for his overbearing ways,”’ muttered Von 
Zell, under his breath. 

He dared not utter such a sentiment aloud, for he well 
knew that every man, woman and child had a good word 
to say for Benno Welitz, his gardener, while their feeling 
for the present master of Kienburg was—well, the less 
said about that the better. Robert von Zell disliked 
young Welitz ever since he. had been witness to one of 
the old man’s childish bursts of passion and had com- 
mented freely upon it, but his remarkable skill in caring 
for the tenderer trees and plants about the grounds 
induced the master of Kienburg to keep him in his 
employ. 

. x * * * * 

Following the slow trudge of the black mule through 
the long, straggling village street, Benno, in a deep 
reverie, scarcely raised his eyes until he approached a 
tidy-looking little cottage with geraniums in the win- 
dows, quite at the end of the town. A pretty, rustic 
maiden, with saucy brown eyes and long plaits ef hair 
reaching below her waist, sat on the little veranda, her 
fingers busy over her knitting, and her neat, red-stock- 
inged foot keeping in motion the cradle where her baby 
brother was dozing. At the sound of Benno’s whistle, 
she dropped her knitting unceremoniously upon the 
sleeping Amor, and, leaving him to take care of himself, 
flew down to greet her lover after the fashion of all 
lovers since the days of paradise. 

‘*Good-morning, Benno. Where are you away to so 
early ?” 

“Up the Finster Alp, Greta; the master wants larch 
boughs to adorn the dining-room, and I am the lucky 
fellow sent in search of them.” 

‘But, Benno, have you forgotten the storms of late ? 
The road up the Finster Alp must be in a dreadful 
state.” 

‘* None too good, I iniagine ; but I have climbed many 
a dangerous place pefore this, and escaped with a whole 
skin, and now I have a magnet to draw me safely home, 
which I did not have a fortnight ago, eh, Herzchen ?” 
kissing away the mournful look from the girl's full, 
red lips. 

Here the sturdy young son of the soil in the cradle, 
finding himself alone, set up a lusty yell, and Greta flew 
to quiet him. 

“Take care of yourself, my boy ; don’t forget to say an 
Ave Maria on the way, and the Holy Mother will bring 
you safely home,” she called back over her shoulder. 

The day wore away, and Greta, with her Sunday silk 
apron on, and the string of red beads that Benno had 
brought ‘ber from the fair at Tarvis round her plump, 
white neck, sat on the veranda, awaiting the return of 
her hero. The shadows deepened and the moon rose 
behind the snow-crusted Kénigsberg, and still no Benno. 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother !” Greta cried, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘I am sure misfortune has overtaken him on the 
mountain. It was cruel of Herr von Zell to send him 
so far for those trumpery greens !” 
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‘Nonsense, child! He was belated, and hadn’t the 
time to come and tell you of his return.” 

“Benno would never go home without bidding me 
good night, no matter how late it was,” the girl an- 
swered, shaking her pretty head sadly. 

Her pillow was very wet with tears that night, and her 
brown eyes kept as vigilant a watch through the dark- 
ness as the stars. , 

In the morning Greta’s fears were verified, but not to 
the dreadful extent she had apprehended. Benno had 
lost his footing on the slippery path, and had fallen 
down a considerable height. He had been found by 
two shepherd lads lying insensible on a hard bed of 
rock, with bad wounds about his head and shoulders. 
The boys, between them, had managed to carry him to 
the nearest farmhouse, where he was being cared for. 

The black mule had fallen down a greater height, and 
lay dead on a meadow below, so Benno’s escape with his 
life was perhaps surprising. The poor fellow had lain 
all night in the cold, and the pain and exposure had 
thrown him into a high fever, which, together with 
injuries to his foot and shoulder, would keep him 
prisoner for many a long day. 

A personage of no small importance in the village of 
Kienburg was Franz Hackl, a cheery, hale old man, with 
a weather-beaten face, who, in his youth, had been a 
sailor, and who had many an amusing yarn to spin, and 
a kind word for everybody. He had not a relation in the 
world that he knew of ; but as all the young people in 
the place and half their elders called him Uncle Franz, 
he perhaps did not feel the lack of kindred. All confided 
to him their joys and sorrows, feeling sure of a friendly, 
sympathetic word in return. 

Old Hackl was sitting on the bench outside his cot- 
tage-door, with a half-empty glass of beer beside him, 
and his long pipe in his mouth ; his only companion was 
Nix, his small, wiry black dog, to whom he addressed an 
occasional friendly nod or word, until Greta, with flushed 
cheeks and eyes brighter than ever, came flying down 
the street toward him. 

“Uncle Franz, is it not a sin and a shame !” she cried, 
dropping on the bench beside him. ‘‘ Benno is going to 
lose his place of forester, and Herr von Zell will do no- 
thing to help him.” 

‘*Here, my dear, take a sup of beer to refresh you— 
you are quite out of breath—and then tell me the whole 
story.” 

‘You xnow, Uncle Franz,” continued Greta, gently 
putting aside the offered glass, ‘‘that the post of director 
over the foresters who fell the trees on the Kitzerberg 
has been promised to Benno for a year past, as soon as it 
should be vacant—a great lift in the world for him, and 
one that few men have at his age. The vacancy has 
occurred now, most unfortunately, when Benno is too ill 
to take it. The woodcutting must begin next week, but 
of course my boy cannot accompany the men up the 
mountain so soon. Mark Kolin, from Guntersdorf, was 
here to-day, and said that he would take Benno’s place till 
his recovery—Mark was formerly a forester, you know— 
if he would pay two hundred florins for his loss of time 
at his mill. Otherwise another man in Rauris, who is 
eager for the appointment, will take it, excluding Benno 
for ever.” 

‘‘Shameful if the poor fellow is cheated out of his 
rights !” said Uncle Franz, emphatically. 

‘*Herr von Zell ought to pay this money to save 
Benno, but he will not ; we have nothing to give, and we 
cannot celebrate our wedding at Jacobi, or ever !” con- 
tinued Greta, with a convulsive sob, 
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NIX.—‘“‘ HE STRODE THROUGH THE FOREST OF TOTTERING 
CROSSES TO THE OLD FORTUNE - TELLER’S GRAVE FOR 
THE PACKET’ OF MONEY. IT WAS GONE!” 





‘**Surely, Greta, the master cannot be so hard-hearted 
as to refuse this help to a man in his service !” 

“But he is, Uncle Franz. I was at the Schloss this 
morning, and on my knees begged him to pay Kolin this 
money for Benno’s sake; but he refused me with a laugh, 
pinching my cheek with his long, spider-like fingers, 
and saying I was audacious as I was pretty. The 
scoundrel, how I hated his touch !” 

‘* By Himmel ! the man shall give this drop out of the 
ocean of his wealth. When the future welfare of a good, 
faithful fellow like Benno is at stake, it is wicked for 
him to hold back his hand. Cheer up, little maid. Your 
lover shall not lose his place, and you may go on making 
your wedding finery. This money shall be paid, if I 
have to take the savings I have put away for my helpless 
days. Tell Kolin to enter as substitute for Benno, and 
then go to your lover with a smile on your pretty face.” 

‘*Franz Hackl, you are a fool, I am afraid,” said the 
ex-sailor to himself, as Greta disappeared. ‘You have 
promised to do something that it will take a wiser head 
and sharper tongue than yours to bring about ; but what 
else could a fellow do to chase away the tears from that 


girl’s eyes ? Robert von Zell is a screw, and his word is - 


firm as a rock. He isa coward, though, at heart, and 
could be frightened into doing his duty. The question 
is, how to frighten him. Nix, bring me my hat.” 

The little black dog trotted obedientlyeaway, and re- 
turned in a moment with a shabby felt hat, adorned with 
a cock’s feather and a green cord in his mouth. 

‘Intelligent little beast !” said his master, taking the 
hat from his four-legged valet. ‘If we all had your 
honesty, fidelity and cleverness, it would be a better and 
happier world.” 

Nix wagged his tail furiously till all his lithe little 
body swayed with delight at his master’s notice, and 
looked up into his face with an almost human expression 
in his bright eyes. 

“Tam in trouble, Nix, and I wish you could help me 
—by Jove! I believe you can.” 

Fired with a brilliant idea that had occurred to him, 
Uncle Franz hurried into the cottage with a nimbleness 
of step that had deserted him for the past twenty years. 


Half a mile distant from Kienburg was a lonely, | - 


neglected little cemetery, called the Krimmler Friedhof, 





surrounded by a high stone wall with two gates. The 
iron and wooden crosses marking the graves were rusted 
and broken, and the flowers planted long ago by loving 
hands had been sadly worsted at last in a protracted con- 
flict with the weeds. A little chapel built at one side 
contained a glaring image of the Madonna, with a chea) 
ring on every finger, and a wreath of paper roses on. her 
head ; the altar on which she was enthroned was made 
entirely of the bones of the departed who had lain their 
appointed time in the earth, and had been removed to 
make room for others. A cheval-de-frise of grinning 
skulls ornamented the top of this shrine, and beneath 
was a painfully realistic picture of the damned, writhing 
in the flames of hell. ' 

It was a gruesome place from every aspect, and the 
old sailor shuddered as he entered it, followed by Nix, 
and he muttered a half-forgotten Pater Noster, to defend 
him from the evil influence of any possible wandering 
spirit from the lower regions. 

‘Is Uncle Franz thinking of his latter end, that he 
goes so often to the Friedhof ?” the women washing linen 
at the village pump asked of each other. ‘‘He goes 
there always alone, save for the little dog, and does not 
ask even Greta to accompany him. It is very strange, 
and I am afraid it means no good,” said the shoemaker's 
wife, with a knowing shake of the head. 

> > + * * 7 





Over his chocolate, a week later, the proprietor of the 
castle read the following letter, presented to him on a 
silver salver by a silent footman : 


“To THE WELL-BORN Herr RoBERT Von Zeit, MasTER oF 
Krensunc: Benno Welitz, injured in your service, is sorely in 
need of the sum of two hundred florins, to be expended in a way 
already explained to you. If you wish to save yourself from 
trouble and calamity, and confer a boon on a fellow-creature, 
you will inclose this money in an envelope and lay it on the gravo 
of Barbara Memling, the fortune-teller, in the Krimmler Friedhof, 
to-morrow night, between ten and twelve o’clock. From thence it 
will be safely conveyed to the sufferer for whom it is intended. 
If you neglect this, your manifest duty, it will be at your peril. 

‘‘A FRIEND oF JusTics.” 


‘*Some one is fool enough to believe that this silly 
threat will frighten me into doing my supposed duty,” 
Von Zell said, with a sneer, tearing the writing into 














A WATER-CONDUIT, DART TO OLD BARBARA’S GRAVE, SEIZE THR 
ENVELOPE LYING THERE, AND BRING IT TO HIS MASTER,” 
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small pieces. ‘He will find himself very much mis- 
taken, as I will take no notice of such nonsense.”’ 
The appointed night passed, and no document was 


NIX. 


placed upon the weed-grown resting-place of old Bar- | 
| inch of the graveyard, although since sunset a man had 


bara Memling. 

Early the next morning Herr von Zell's valet, with 
big eyes, reported to his master that his valuable riding- 
horse had been stolen from the paddock under the most 
mysterious circumstances. 4 

Again a menacing letter found its way to the master’s 


| been watching that no one entered. 








| would be more lasting if he were guarding a sum of 


money. He distrusted the vigilance of his servants, and 
had decided himself to watch for the culprit. 
Carefully, with dark -lanterns, they examined every 


No one was to be 


| found, as, indeed, it would be hard for any creature 


larger than a cat to conceal itself behind the slender 


| crosses, and graves sunken almost to a level with the 


hands, in the same writing, more brief and concise than | 


before. 


“Herr Robert von Zell imperils more than his personal pro- 
perty by neglecting his duty. To-night he has one more chance 


to make wrong right by leaving the sum of money in the place 


already specified.” 


“T have an enemy.” said Von Zell to himself, ‘‘ whom 
it behooves me to discover,” thinking of his horse, which 
the strictest search failed to find. 

He took a thick envelope from his writing-table, in- 
closed in it some worthless sheets of paper, sealed it with 
his crest, and sent for his butler. 

“Oscar,” said he, to that solemn individual, after 
having told him the contents of the first anonymous 
note, “‘I must lay hands on the rascal who has dared to 
try to extort money from me, and this is my plan for de- 
tecting him: To-night, at the appointed hour, you will 
place this envelope, containing nothing of value, on the 
old woman’s grave, as directed. You and a policeman, 


earth, all faintly illumined by the moon. 

Herr von Zell placed the money in its envelope on old 
Barbara’s grave, and then withdrew to the shadow of the 
gateway, feeling for his pistol in his breast-pocket, and 
muttering to himself : 

‘*No human creature approaching that grave to-night 


| shall escape unassailed.” 


each armed with pistols, will then conceal yourselves at | 


the two gates of the cemetery, and arrest any one who 
enters. Watch, if necessary, until morning, and bring me 
a satisfactory report.” 

The next day, the butler, with a look of excitement on 
his usually dull face, told his master his story to the fol- 
lowing effect : Schwarz, the night-watchman, and he had 
taken up their places at the two gates of the Friedhof, 
after leaving the envelope on the grave, and making sure 
that no one was already lurking inside the wall. They 
were wide awake until sunrise, but not a creature had 


appeared on the spot or attempted to enter the gates or | 


scale the wall, aid there was sufficient moonlight to 
show that no one was hidden among the other graves. 
Still, with all their vigilance, the envelope had disap- 


peared before daylight; but by what means they were | 


powerless to tell. 

“Very strange,” 
tone. 

‘* But that is not all, master,” said the butler, uneasily, 
shuffling from one foot to the other. 

**Indeed, what more have you to tell ?” 


said Herr von Zell, in an annoyed 


Slowly the hours tolled themselves away into oblivion, 
from the distant church-tower, as the five men from their 
hiding-places watched and listened for a shadow er ste» 
coming from any direction. : 

As streaks of dawn began to appear in the East, Herr 
von Zell whistled to his companions, and said : 

‘*Our presence here must have been discovered, and 
the rascal—whoever he is—has not dared to approach. 
I must go home without my prisoner, but I have saved 
my money, at least.” 

He strode through the forest of tottering crosses, now 
fairly discernible in the early light, to the old fortune- 
teller’s grave. for the packet of money. 

Tt was gone! 

‘**By heaven! there is some witchcraft about this |” 
exclaimed Von Zell, while cold drops broke out upon his 
forehead. ‘‘I could swear with my last breath that no 
one has entered this place to-night but ourselves |’’ 

* * *% * * x 

No one had seen a little black dog slip in through a 
water-conduit under the cemetery-wall, dart to old Bar 
bara’s grave, seize in his mouth the envelope lying 
there, and return swiftly through the opening and 
across a field to a shed full of hay, where an old man 
awaited him. And no one knew that this ceremony had 
been performed many a time during the past fortnight, 
save for a difference in the contents of the envelope in 
the dog’s mouth. 

As if dropped into her lap by angel's hands, Greta 
found herself in ‘possession of the two hundred florins 


| necessary to pay her lover’s debt; and it was only by 


swearing profound secrecy that she learned at last the 


| source from whence it came. 
| 


“A large rent has been torn in the wire netting of the | 
aviary—how and by whom no one knows—and the most | 


of your tropical birds have escaped.” 


creant who is persecuting me, and he shall end his days 
in a prison-cell !” cried the master of Kienburg, in a fury. 

A third mysterious letter appeared on Robert von 
Zell's breakfast-table, with the words: 


“You have a last chance to save yourself and your servant. 
Beware how you trifle with this final request ! 
twelve, on the fortune-teller’s grave.” 


in an envelope, put it in his pocket, and accompanied by 
four watchman, went himself to the graveyard. He was 
prompted to inclose the real bank-notes, instead of an- 
other worthless roll of paper, from an unacknowledged 
fear of not doing so, and from a feeling that his patience 


To- night . . ‘ 
oe | sailor, Uncle Franz, was treated with such marked hom- 


Robert von Zell never knew that for two weeks the 
old sailor, Franz Hackl, had trained his dog Nix to creep 
into the cemetery and bring away a scrap of paper from 
a certain grave to his master waiting outside ; also that, 


| when Nix had learned his task well, the sailor himself 
‘*« By all that is holy, or unholy, I will find this mis- 


had written the threatening letters, with the result he 
had hoped for. 

Fearing detection, he had not ventured upon a more 
direct way of obtaining Benno’s money. The old man 


| secretly returned Herr von Zell’s horse, which he had 


| enticed away, but the birds were never recovered. 


At Greta’s wedding people wondered why the old 


| age by the newly wedded pair, when others of more note 
That night Robert von Zell sealed two hundred florins | 


were present ; and comments were also rife over the ex- 
travagance of the little dog Nix having a collar of real 
silver. 

The old man’s secret was well guarded, and years 
elapsed before the mystery of the two hundred florins 
was generally known in Kienburg. 
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By ArTHuR V. ABBOT. 


As THE passenger in the limited express train glides 
down the famous ‘‘horse-back” of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and passing Pittsburg, sweeps on toward the 
Western prairies, he is astonished every now and then 
to belold a tell pipe sticking out of the ground, sur- 
mounted by a huge column of flame. On inquiry, he 
learns that these are the mouths of the famous natural 
gas wells, now so plentifully found in the Ohio Valley, 
and which, perhaps, have done more to revolutionize 
many branches of manufacture than any discovery of 
modern times. While the existence of springs or wells 
affording an inflammable gas has been known for half a 
century, the ability to utilize this gas for manufacturing 
purposes, and the confidence in a sufficient supply to 
make such utilization a commercial success, has only 
come within the past four or five years. The aeriform 
fluid now so plentifully found has been termed natural 
gas, though the name is somewhat of a misnomer, as 
decomposing organic matter usually gives rise to gas, 
which may be readily inflamed, or even ignites spontane- 
ously. The famous will-of-the-wisp playing over the 
surface of marshes is a notable example. Some geolo- 
gists have suggested that the name of ‘‘ rock gas” should 
be substituted for that of ‘‘ natural gas,” as applied to 
the product of the wells ; but now the name of natural 
gas has become so widely used that probably no new 
system of nomenclature will take its place. 

The furore that occurred a few years ago on the dis- 
covery of the immense oil fields in Pennsylvania has 
scarcely faded out of memory, and it seems that in 
connection with these oil wells there occurs a large 
supply of gas. The first indication of the existence of 
oil is sometimes heralded by an outburst of gas from the 
well as it is being drilled. After flowing for some time 
the supply of gas becomes exhausted, and then by sink- 
ing the well a little deeper an oleaginous stratum is en- 
countered. Curiously, natural-gas springs are much 
more widely distributed than the petroleum wells, for 
fountains of gas have been found in almost every State 
in the Union. The oceurrence of natural gas is not de- 
pendent upon chance, as is often supposed, but upon the 
existence of peculiar geological phenomena, the recog- 
nition of which will enable the practiced investigator to 
locate the probable existence of this fluid with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty, and manufacturers desiring 
a supply of gas are constantly consulting experienced 
geologists to aid them in their explorations. The City 
of Pittsburg and the Ohio Valley may be considered to 
be the centre of the natural-gas industry. Traces of it, 
however, have been found in many other places in such 
quantities as to justify the expenditure of large amounts 
of capital: in sinking wells, and in the erection of large 
manufacturing establishments, the cost of the products 
of which could be largely reduced with the aid of the 
new fuel. The application of natural gas in so many 
forms as may now be witnessed in Pittsburg has opened 
a new era in fuel economy, and has so greatly stimulated 
the developments of heat and mechanical power that the 
necessity is now impressed upon every community, where 
there is any chance of obtaining this fuel, to make a 
thorough and intelligent exploration for it, as such 
& supply gives an advantage over the use of coal that 
is almost incalculable. 

While, during the last four or five years, many wells 
affording a seemingly endless supply of gas lave heen 





sunk, systematic exploration is so limited that the actual 
extent of the underground reservoirs is a mere matter of 
conjecture. From the indications given by the wells in 
Pennsylvania, it is probable that a large portion of the 
carboniferous strata in close proximity to the oil fields 
and bituminous coal regions is more or less charged with 
gas, h1ac may be economically and usefully applied to 
neariy all branches of manufacture, 

The sinking of a gas well would appear a matter of 
much difficulty, yet the appliances which are used are of 
the roughest and rudest description, and the work is 
carried forward with almost inconceivable rapidity. The 
well-man has a plant consisting of a steam-engine, some 
drills and alot of lumber. After selecting a spot where 
it seems likely a supply of gas may be found, the digger 
proceeds to build a pyramidal tower out of straight tim- 
bers. These towers are placed directly over what is to 
be the future centre of the well, and are sometimes car- 
ried up into the air a hundred feet or more, so as to 
afford ample opportunity for withdrawing the immensely 
long drills which are used for piercing the rocky strata. 

At the top of this tower a sort of pulley or wheel is 
located, over which passes a rope extending down to the 
steam-engine, placed in a little shed at the foot of the 
tower. The office of the steam-engine is to furnish power 
for working the huge drill up and down. Near the base 
of the tower a wooden beam is hung, something like the 
walking-beam of a steamboat. To one end of this beam 
the crank of the engine is attached, in such a manner that 
the beam works to and fro on its centre in a manner pre- 
cisely similar to the walking- beam already reierred to. 
On the other side of this beam in the tower over the 
centre of the well, a bar of iron is loosely fastened by 
means of a chain. The operation of drilling simply con- 
sists in attaching to the end of this bar a head of steel, so 
sharpened and hardened as to form a drill-point. Where 
very rapid work is desired, or the strata to be encount- 
ered are supposed to be of unusual hardness, this drill- 
point is supplied with a number of rough diamonds, set 
in a steel ring so that their cutting-edges may come in 
contact with the rock to be pierced. Drills of this kind 
are, from the name, called diamond drills. The drill as it 
goes down cuts a cylindrical hole, leaving in the centre a 
core, which may be withdrawn at pleasure, giving an exact 
picture of the rocky strata that are pierced. To start the 
well, the loose soil on the surface is excavated with a 
shovel until the first rock or hard stratum is encountered. 
The drill-rod with its head is then attached to the cross- 
beam, and the engine started. 

As the beam works up and down, the drill is lifted and 
dropped in rapid succession, and the constant pounding 
of the steel point breaks up and cuts the rock into a fine 
sand. As fast as the excavated material accumulates in 
such quantities as to render it necessary, the drill is with- 
drawn through the hole, and a curious instrument called 
a sand-pump is introduced. The sand-pump consists of 
an iron tube, at the bottom of which a leather valve is 
placed, through which, as the tube is forced down the 
hole made by the drill, the broken rock finds its way and 
accumulates on the inside. When the tube is withdrawn, 
the valve is closed by the weight of the material inside, 
and the whole is brought to the surface. The operation 
is very much facilitated by the introduction into the well 
of a stream of water, which serves the purpose of making 
mud of the rocky material as fast as it is broken by the 
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A GAS CELEBRATION AT FINDLAY, OHIO, 


drill, and of keeping the point cool as it is forced down 
through the rocky layers. From time to time, as the 
work progresses, an iron pipe, a little smaller than the 
hole formed by the drill, is introduced, and, by means of 
«x kind of pile-driver attached to the wooden tower, is 
driven down, following the course of the drill. This iron 
pipe serves a twofold purpose : It preserves the sides of 
the well intact, and prevents them from caving in; it 
also forms a smooth and uniform channel through which 
the contents of the well can be readily discharged. With 
these rude appliances, it would scarcely seem possible to 
drill nearly a mile through the crust of our globe, yet 
constantly wells of thousands 
of feet are being sunk. 

A few months ago, the deep- 
est well in this country was be- 
ing constructed by Mr. George 
Westinghouse, at Homewood, 
Allegheny County, Pa. and 
had attained a depth of nearly 
5,000 feet ; while in Europe, 
there are accounts of a well 
that is somewhat over 5,000 


feet. Sinking a well is, how- 
ever, by no means an easy 
matter. Many accidents are 


liable to happen. In some 
eases the drill-rod, after going 
down for several hundred feet, 
suddenly breaks short off, leav- 
ing the point firmly imbedded 
in the rock down at the bottom 
of the well, and apparently out 
of reach. Since the discovery 
of petroleum and the introduc- 
tion of the oil industry, a great 
amount of ingenuity has been 
displayed in devising the most 
curious contrivances for reach- 
ing and grappling for these 








broken drill - points, and in 
bringing them to the surface, 
so that at the present time 
an accident of tBis kind rare- 
ly gives the well-man much 
concern. If the point breaks 
off, the broken rod is hoisted 
out and the grappling -iron, 
which resembles more than 
anything else the claws of a 
dredge, sent down. After 
poking about for some time 
at the bottom of the hole, the 
well-man usually succeeds in 
catching hold of the broken 
point of the drill and brings 
it to the surface. Should 
this means fail, a torpedo of 
dynamite or nitro - glycerine 
is exploded at the bottom of 
the well, so as to shatter the 
surrounding rock and enablo 
the grappling-iron to recover 
the drill-point. The torpedo 
resort is also often used to 
open the rocky seams, so as 
to produce an additional flow 
of gas or oil, or to reopen a 
well that has exhausted itself. 

The origin of the immense quantities of gas which are 
being discharged by the numerous wells in the Ohio 
Valley has been a matter of much speculation among 
scientists. The best opinions concur in accepting the 
theory that the natural-gas supply, and the formations of 
coal and petroleum, are products of the so-called carbon- 
iferous era of the world’s history. Geologists say that, in 
all probability, many thousands of years ago, the greater 
part of the then terrestrial globe was under climatic con- 
ditions very different from those that exist at the present 
time. It is supposed that the atmosphero then contained 
a very much larger proportion of carbonic-acid gas than 
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is now found, and that also a temperature equal, if not 
superior, to that which at present prevails in the tropics 
extended over the entire Northern Hemisphere. Under 
these conditions, the plant-life of the globe was one of 
almost inconceivable luxuriance. Plants and trees, of 
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only rendered possible by the moist and teeming atmo- 
sphere and the burning rays of an extra-tropical sun. 
| Age after age passed, during which, under the power of 
the sunshine, the rank vegetation abstracted from the 
atmosphere much of the carbon contained in the carbonic 


LIGHTING A NEW WELL, 


which we now have but little conception, flourished and | acid gas, and stored it up as woody and vegetable fibre. 
grew in the wildest profusion. Forests of lofty palm- | Slowly the climate changed ; the temperature decreased, 
trees covered the land, between the spacious trunks of | and with it#@ecline the luxuriant plant-life became ex- 
which were gigantic ferns and semi-aquatic plants, ex- | tinct. Successive encroachments of sand, either washe| 
tended in an impenetrable network, whose growth was | up by the sea or deposited by river and rain action, 
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covered the vast quantities of vegetation with porous 
layers of sandstone. Strata of clay succeeded the sand, 
hermetically sealing the whole, and then volcanic action 
supplied the necessary heat and pressure to effect the 
chemical reactions to produce the hard anthracite and 
separate the oil and gas. Some geologic speculations 
have endeavored to indicate the possible quantity of 
vegetation that has been required to produce the enorm- 
ous coal-fields of our country. From these estimates it 
is supposed that a forest growth of many thousands of 
years has been required to make a single inch in thick- 
ness of coal. 

Two kinds of coal are well recognized : the anthracite 
or hard coal, and the bituminous or soft. In all proba- 
bility, the anthracite is the older coal, having, in the la- 
boratory of nature, been subjected to intense heat and 
pressure, which has compacted it into the dense, shiny, 
rock-like substance with which every one is acquainted. 
The bituminous coal, on the contrary, is probably of a 
much newer formation, and has not been subjected to 
the fiery ordeal through which the anthracite has passed, 
and as a result, the bitu.cinous coal contains many vola- 
tile hydro-carbons, which the heat and pressure have 
entirely expelled from the anthracite. 

The discovery of ar iicral illuminating gas in the early 
part of this century vus the result of some investigations 
of English invento): upon ordinary bituminous coal. 
Noticing the sputtering and blazing of a coal fire, it 
occurred to an English engineer to inclose the coal in 
a retort, and subject it to @istillation. As a result, an 
inflammable gas was obtained, and at once arose the 
idea that it would be feasible to distill large quantities of 
coal, and store up the gas so obtained, to be distributed 
for useful purposes. Probably nature, during the car- 
boniferous era, has, in the immense horizontal coal-fields, 
accomplished the same thing which man has done at so 
much later a period. The gas and oil supplies are doubt- 
less the result of the distillation of that portion of coal 
supply which is now known as anthracite. The over- 
lying beds of sandstone and limestone that now cover up 
the fields of anthracite have served as a retort in this 
immense laboratory, and have stored up and gathered 
the oi] and gas expelled from the coal by the heat and 
pressure of geologic revolutions. This fact is confirmed 
by observations which show that a search for either na- 
tural gas or petroleum is hopeless in the oldest rocks, 
and is equally fruitless in locations where the convulsions 
of nature have distorted or cracked the overlying ‘strata 
to such an extent that the gas and oil have made their 
escape ; and the theory is still further confirmed by the 
fact that the productive wells are now found to be 
located entirely in strata lying above the older coal-beds, 
and where the contents have been protected and pre- 
vented from escaping by the compact and solid layer of 
rock stretching over a considerable territory of country. 

The question may be asked, and is one of momentous 
importance, What is the extent of the possible supply 
of either gas or oil? Wells are now known that have 
for the last twenty years given a steady and continuous 
supply of gas amounting to many thousands of cubic 
feet every day. There are others which, equally pro- 
mising at the start, have in the course of a few months 
become entirely exhausted. 

A careful geologic survey of the neighborhood where it 
is proposed to sink a gas well will usually determine 
whether there exists an oil or gas bearing stratum, that 
might be expected to form the requisite res@voir of suffi- 
cient extent to warrant the expenditure of the necessary 
capital to construct a well. Should such an area be 





found, the probability is that a well drilled through the 
superincumbent layers will reach a fair supply of natural 
gas, and from the thickness and extent of this porous 
stratum some little estimate may be made of the possible 
quantity of gas to be expected. Some calculations on 
this basis have shown that the probable quantity of gas 
in the neighborhood of Pittsburg may be estimated to 
be two trillion cubic feet, which would be all that would 
be needed to replace a consumption of coal equal to 
twenty thousand tons every day for the period of eight 
years. 

As soon as the importance of natural gas as a fuel 
supply was realized, companies were immediately formed 
to undertake the construction of wells in the producing 
regions, and to lay pipe-lines to conduct it to the vari- 
ous points where its use was desired. In Pittsburg there 
are now some six or seven companies engaged in the 
business of sinking wells and delivering the gas through 
pipe-lines to various points of the city and outlying 
manufactories. Some little idea of the magnitude of this 
industry, and of the rapidity of its growth, may be had 
when it is realized that within the last three years over 
500 miles of iron pipe have been laid. The pipe that is 
used varies in size from 10 to 30 inches in diameter. 
The Philadelphia Company, the largest organization de- 
voted to the supply of natural gas, has now in operation 
more than 200 miles of pipe, of which 24 miles are mains 
of over 20 inches in diameter. At the wells the pressure 
of the gas is so great as, in some cases, to be almost un- 
manageable. Frequently pressures of three to four hun- 
dred pounds per square inch have been found, and at 
one of the mills in Pittsburg the feat of running a large 
steam-engine directly from a gas well was accomplished 
simply by attaching the pipe leading from the well to 
the cylinder of the engine in place of the ordinary steam- 
pipe. Thus the pressure of the gas was made to do the 
entire work of steam without the intervention of any 
boiler. 

Seven and a half cubic feet of natural gas have a fuel 
value equal to abont one pound of coal, and within a 
year after the first introduction of gas, one company 
alone served Pittsburg with a sufficient quantity to dis- 
place the use of 10,000 tons of coal per day. At first, 
considerable difficalty was experienced in devising suita- 
ble arrangements for burning the gas and for utilizing 
the heat thereby developed. It was found that, by pro- 
viding a plentiful supply of air, most of the difficulties, 
which chiefly arose from the accumulation of soot, were 
easily overcome. ‘ 

The ironworks, and other manufactories of Pitts- 
burg, bring the gas into their.works through a large 
central main extending the whole length of the mill. 
From this pipe they carry to each of the boilers or fur- 
naces a separate supply. In the case of the boiler, if the 
grate-bars with the bed of incandescent coal are removed, 
and in their place three or four pieces of inch pipe pro- 
jected into the furnace through which are drilled a num- 
ber of fine holes, so as to make a perforated tube, by 
means of this tube a supply of gas is obtained in a 
number of very fine jets. On igniting these jets, the 
whole interior of the fire-box is filled with a mass of 
flaming gas. 

Obviously, such a supply of fuel has caused a reduc- 
tion in the cost of all manufactures. There is no cartage 
or wheeling of coal, the pressure at the gas wells being 
more than sufficient to deliver in any part of the sur- 
rounding country an almost unlimited quantity of gas- 
eous fuel, with no expense beyond the interest on the 
original cost of the pipe-line, and the small annual 
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outlay for necessary repairs. Again, when either light or | 
heat is wanted, it is simply necessary to open a valve and 
ignite the flow of gas from the end of the supply-pipe, 
and whenever a discontinuance of the supply is wished, 
shutting the valve immediately puts ‘the fire out. As o 
consequence, one man can now take care of, and handle, 
a large battery of boilers with a greater ease and facility 
than was formerly obtained by the use of a numerous 
gang. There being no ashes from the combustion of the 
gas, there is, of course, no dust, and no force is. needed 
to remove from the furnace the débris of partially burned 
coal and clinkers. 

Formerly Pittsburg was rightly named ‘‘ The Smoky 
City of America”; for from the thousand throats of its 
many factories such dense clouds of smoke were poured 
forth as to entirely cover the city with avail of soot so 
thick as to be almost impenetrable to the sunlight, and 
so searching and penetrating that all the buildings of the 
city soon-became tinged one uniform and sombre tint of 
gray. Now, since the introduction of the gaseous fuel, 
the smoke-clouds have vanished, the sun shines once 
more, and Pittsburg can take its place, for cleanJiness, 
with almost any city in the country. 

Curiously, the discovery of natural gas has a peculiar 
effect upon the arts, not only in the immediate vicinity 
of the supplies of natural gas, but all over the world. 
The gaseous fuel has been found so convenient, so clean 
and so economical, that manufacturers requiring large 
quantities of heat are turning their attention to the con- 
sideration of making gas from coal, and supplying their 
establishments entirely with artificial gas. Many of the 
most prominent manufacturers, both in this country and 
in Europe, are contemplating extensive changes in their 
works to attain thisend. At first sight, it would seem 
such a method of procedure would entail not only a large 
outlay of capital to construct the necessary plant, but 
that the result obtained from burning coal in one fur- 
nace to make gas, and then of burning that gas in a 
second furnace to accomplish the various metallurgical 
and manufacturing operations, would necessitate a further 
waste which would be the reverse of economical. Yet, 
on the contrary, practical experience indicates that the 
management of gas is so easy, its control is so certain, 
that the operations of smelting and refining of all kinds 
ean be carried on in a manner much more satisfactory to 
the manufacturer, as it enables him thereby to insure 
uniformity in his product. So, while mills located in the 
immediate vicinity of natural-gas supplies can obtain a 
fuel much cheaper than those located at a distance, yet, 
from present appearances, it will not be long before all 
of the great works of the world will follow the example 
of the gas-users, and, if unable to obtain the natural 
supply, will create an artificial one. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tus SHRINKAGE oF FLANNEL.—The following is reeommended 
to keep flannels as =e as — from shrinking and felting: 
Dissolve one ounce of Boda in a bucket of water, and leave the 
fabric in it for twelve hours, Next, warm the water with the 
fabric in it, and wash without rubbing, also draw through re- 
peatedly. Next, immerse the flannel in another liquid containing 
one spoonful of wheat-flour to one bucket of water, and wash ina 
similar manner. Thus treated, the flannel becomes nice and 
clean, has barely shrunk, and scarcely at all felted. 





ExpeRrmMents made in France in ‘‘ deep-sea” photography 
have been successful. With a camera and the electric incandes- 
cent light, it is said to be possible to photograph sunken ships, 
and make simpler the diver’s perilous work. 


per on ‘‘The Alpine Regions of Alaska,” Lieutenant 


In a 
H, Seton-Karr, at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 





stated that the St. Elias Alpine region offers one of the best 
places for the study of glacial phenomena under the most favor- 
able conditions. According to Dall, Mount St. Elias is 19,500 feet 
high. It is a mass of snow and ico from base to summit, and 
has always been marked in modern mi as exactly on the 141st 
meridian, which is the boundary line.’ If the shore line was cor- 
rectly charted, Seton-Karr found that the summit was east of the 
meridian of longitude mentioned. It was therefore.in the British 
Empire. Describing the ascent of the mountain, he stated that he 
a to &@ point which the aneroid instruments gave as 7,200 
eet above the sea-level... There remained in the Alpine ons 
of the North Pacific u wide fleld for oxplorers. Mounts Crillon, 
Fairweather and La Pérouse, respectively 15,900, 15,500 and 11,300 
feet high, were not quite so striking as St. Elias,.but were much 
nearer to civilized settlements. There is a large blank space upon 
the map of Alaska, lying between Cook’s Inlet and the great Yukon 
a It is as unknown as any of the unexplored regions on the 
globe. 


Dr, von KidpEN recently pens a list of 374 rivers, with 
their length and other data, in which he gives the Nile as the 
longest river, with a length of 6,470 kilometers, the Missouri- 
Mississippi coming second with 5,882 kilometers. General Von 
Tillo revises these estimates, and from more exact measurements 
concludes that the Missouri-Mississippi is the longest river in the 
world, with 6,750 kilometers, the Nile coming next, with 6,470 kilo- 
meters, as in Von Kliden’s list. Other rivers, given both by Von 
Kldden and Tillo with the same measurements, are, the Ta-Kiang, 
5,083 kilometers; the Amazons, 4,929; the Yenisei-Selenga, 4,750 ; 
the Amur, 4,700; the Congo, 4,640; and the Mackenzie, 4,615. In 
connection with this subject Petermann’s. Mitteilungen states that 
a new curvimeter is being practieally tested in Perthes’s Fr. 
graphical establishment. If the results are satisfactory; it will be 
of great service to those who have much to do with maps, 


THe Deciine*or THE BIRTH-RATE IN FRANCE.— Between 1770 
and 1780 there were 380 births for wes 10,000 of the population. 
This number has gradually fallen to 235 for the present decade, 
and is thus lower than that of Switzerland, which had been as- 
sumed to have the lowest birth-rate in Europe, and less than half 
that of Russia. The population-of France has reached a station- 
ary point, its annual increase of 80,000 admitting of no comparison 
with the hundreds of thousands, and even millions, annually 
added to the populations of Germany, Russia, the United States 
and the British Empire, while, moreover, this slight increase is 
solely to be referred to the constantly increased immigration into 
France of foreigners, who now constitute 1,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, and who predominate so largely at some points as to 
ane reduced the French language to a secondary place in such 
districts. 
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WuEN a lady is sewing, she is in reality not what she seams. 





Woman will always be a puzzle, but the man who will give her 
up isn't worthy of the name. 


A tapy is a human being of the feminine gender who is 
afraid to be called a woman, 


“T am to tell the truth.” Yes,” interrupted an acquaintance; 
“but you are a very bad shot.” 


BeroreE the wedding-day she was dear and he her treasure; 
but afterward.she became dearer and he treasurer. 


‘l'H1s is the bill presented by an Irish tailor: 
To receipting a pair ofttrousers . rg cert etree eee e es DBs 


Foote, being scolded by an actress, said: ‘‘I have heard of 
tartar and of brimstone, but you are the cream of the one and the 
flower of the other.” 


SAWYER (a musical enthusiast)—‘‘ I’ve got a symphony in A 
flat I want to try, Bilkins.” Bi/kins (a house-agent, abstractedly) 
—‘‘Is it on the first or second floor ?” 


J 
RipinG-Master, to pupil who betrays a tendency to ride with 
his head in the air: ‘‘Now, you ean’t do two things at once, 
Which is it to be—riding or astronomy ?” 


“Can February March ?” asked Daniel, with a deadly smile. 
“Perhaps not,” replied Charley, in his quiet way; ‘“‘ but April 
May.” “Don’t July about it,” added Peter. 


Grris who wish to have small, prettily shaped mouths should 
repeat at frequent intervals during the day: ‘ Fanny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for Francis Fowler’s father.” 


A HUSBAND ge eg sadly of the price of ‘‘ ducks.” His wife 
recently brought three for fifty dollars—namely, a duck” of a 
dress, a “duck” of a bonnet, and a “duck” of a parasol. 


‘Waar dothose letters stand for ?” asked a curious wife, of her 
husband, as she jooked at his masonic seal, ‘ Well, really, my 
love,” he replied, encouragingly, “ I  congnen ne it is because they 
can’t sit down.” She postponed further questioning. 


Two MBN, engaged in “satisfying honor,” were so nervous 
that each shot wide of his antagonist. One of the seconds sug- 
gested that. honor being satisfied, the duelists should shake 
hands. ‘That is wholly unnecessary,” replied the other second; 
‘their hands have been shaking this half-hour.” 
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PANDORA.— FROM A PAINTING BY_N. SICHEL, 
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